Life's Most Embarrassing Moment 


Wuen THE GIRL 
YOU WERE KEEN 
ABOUT SAW YOU 
IN A BATHING 


SUIT AND YELLED- 


Lt PROVE mm 7 Days THAT 
1 CAN MAKE YOU A NEW MAN! 


Yrs et in these first 7 days I’ll start to PROVE 
Ican turn YOU into a man of might and muscle. 
And it will be PROOF that you (and anyone else) 
can SEE, FEEL, MEASURE with a tape! 

In even one short week I guarantee you'll feel new muscles 


rising where only flabby flesh had been before! Your whole 
body will glow with health, surge with new power. 

Just tell me where you want to add inches of muscle or 
solid flesh, and which parts of your body are under-devel- 
oped. And in double-quick time I’ll turn them into cham- 
pion measurements! 


I'LL SEND YOU 


FREE wy 


48 PAGE BOOK 


An unretouched photo of Charles Atlas, ‘‘The World’s Most Perfectly 
Developed Man.’’ 


I was only a 97-pound weakling. A nervous, easily tired, 
anaemic runt. Something had to be done. Ordinary ‘‘exer- 
cising’”’ did no good. And THEN —I discovered DYNAMIC 
TENSION! I built my body into the picture of health and 
strength you see here—and won, in Madison Square Garden, 
the title, ‘‘World’s Most Perfectly Developed Man’’! 


DYNAMIC TENSION worked miracles! Friends who 
used to laugh at my physique now stared at me in amazement. 
Would I show them how I accomplished it? I DID. I 
worked wonders for them. And now I’m ready to show YOU 
my secret of building big, prize-winning muscles with the 
measurements of a real HE-MAN and the power of a 
human dynamo! 


No Apparatus, Pills or Diets 

I have no use for pills, freak diets, or apparatus that might 
strain your heart or other vital organs. DYNAMIC TEN- 
SION is the natural way to build up your body, strengthen 
you inside and out. It not only makes you an “‘Atlas Cham- 
pion,” but goes after constipation, pimples, skin blemishes, 
and other weaknesses. And it starts ridding you of them 
at once. 


Actual Photographs Will Show You 

Let my FREE BOOK—Everlasting Health and Strength— 
show you photographic proof of what DYNAMIC TENSION 
has done for others. It tells about my amazing secret of 
physical development. It tells you how to develop courage, 
confidence, and will-power—and howI can make you T: 
MAN YOU WANT TO BE! ... This valuable book 
is absolutely FREE! Send for it TODAY! Address 
me personally: CHARLES ATLAS, Dept. 496, 115 
East 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 
A A A A HS 
CHARLES ATLAS, pept. 496, 
115 East 23rd Street, New York, N. Y- 


I want proof that your system of DYNAMIC TENSION will make a 
new man of me—give me a healthy, pushy body and strong, ea 
muscles. Send me your free book—Everlasting Health and Strength. 


IT WAS LIGHT IN A WILDERNESS 
OF DARKNESS TO ME” 


é ; 


& “I was stuck. A wife and three kiddies — and the same old pay envelope. 
I couldn’t see a thing ahead except the same old grind. Then one day I read 
an I, C, S. ad. The coupon fascinated me. A new idea struck me — it was 


a light in a wilderness of darkness to me! Today, because I mailed that 


coupon two years ago, I am a trained man—making a trained man’s pay!” 


Does this suggest something to you? Then mail the coupon today? 


RNATLONAL: CORRESPONDENCE: SCHOOLS 


2 BOX 3388-D, SCRANTON, PENNA. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your booklet, “Who Wins and 
Why,” and full particulars about the subject before which I have marked X: 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
O Sheet Metal Worker j O Plumbing D Steam Fitting 
0 Boilermaker OC Heating 0 Ventilation 


* * 


O Bridge Engineer 
O Bridge and Building Foreman 


O Architect 
() Architectural Draftsman 


0 Telegraph Engincer O Air Conditioning and Cooling 

0 Telephone Work O Radio Steam Engineer 

O Mechanical Engineering 0 Steam Electrio Engineer 

O Mechanical Draftsman O) Marine Engineer 

O Machinist O Toolmaker OR. R. Locomotives 

O Patternmaker OR, RB. Section Foreman 

O Diesel Engines O Air Brakes 0 R. RB. Signalmen 

0 Aviation Engines 0 Highway Engineering 

OG Automobile Mechanic O Civil Engineering 

0 Commercial Refrigeration OD Surveying and Mapping 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 

O Service Station Salesmanship 

O First Year College Subjects 

OD Business Correspondence 

0 Stenography and Typing 

D Civil Service Mail Carrier 

0D Railway Mail Clerk 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE COURSES 
(1 Home Dressmaking 0 Advanced Dreesmaking — . 
CO Professional Dressmaking and Designing yf 
es 


O Building Ustimating 

O Contractor and Builder 

O Structural Draftsman 

{J Structural Engineer 

OU Management of Inventions 
O Blectrical Engineer 

O Eleo Lighting 

G Welding, Electric and Gas 
O] Reading Shop Blueprints 
O Heat Treatment of Metals 


CO Bookkeeping 

O Secretarial Work 
(3 Spanish 

0 French 

0 Saleemanship 

O Advertising 


© Business Management 
O Industrial Management 
O Traffic Management 

O Accountancy 

( Cost Accountant 

OC. P. Accountant 


Name.... 


CHES gy cyes PARI Ks scieninaanice eaves Present Position... 


If you reside. tn “Conada; cgend. “this “potion io: “the International Correspondence Schools Conadion, 


avevrenh BE cacssssvsevevese AGOPORS sciiessctrgot Renan 


- 0 Chemistry 


Oj Pharmacy 

O Coal Mining 
O Mine Foreman Oj Fire Bosses 
O Navigation 

0 Cotten Manufacturing 

0 Woolen Manufaoturing 

O Agriculture 

O Fruit Growing 

OG Poultry Farming 


0D Grade School Subjects 

O High School Subjecta 

College Preparatory 

O Illustrating 

O Cartooning 

O Lettering Show Cards 1 Signs 


O Foods and Cookery 


CO Tea Room and Cafeteria Managemont, Catering 


sedensereeeversesensenscenere: ateceseneneereneengeenm 
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“Limited, "Montreal, Canada 


Pletise mention Acu Fiction Groue when answering advertisements 


10-Story 
DETECTIVE 


Vol. 1 JULY, 1938 No. 3 


%& LOOT OF THE LAUGHING GHOUL 
(Detective-Action Novel) . . . . . . Ralph Powers 10 


Paul Hammond, — undercover agent, didn’t know whether a golden- 
haired beauty might be his = me a the most _ dangerous girl 
in ie Wi 


ye HOARDER OF DEATH ........ . Cliff Howe 37 
A swivel-chair sleuth had to be a decoy for a corpse collector. 


tx THE GREEN HEART MYSTERY . .. . . Cari Rathjen 47 
Could Bluff MeCarty bluff his way out of a jam he blufied his way into? 
% FINGEROFDOOM ... . . . RexGrahame 58 
His time limit threatened to ficendi inesaiis Phillips—and his vow 
of vengeance. 
se RETURN FROM HELL... . . . Arthur Flint 64 
Jim Gardner had to be buried ive to untangle a terror trap. - 
se SEAMSTRESS TO SATAN .... . .. . Eric Lennox 75 
One skein of bleed can wind a long noose. 
we MURDER ICE. ...... 2... . SJ. Bailey 77 
Melting ice blazed a hot route to the electric chair. 
se CELLULOID NOOSE... . - « . R. B.S. Davis 85 
That fallen idol foreed Mac into on role of Lucifer’s stand-in. 
3% SHARPSHOOTER—WITHOUT BULLETS . . Paul Adams 95 
The very beasts he had shot put a big-game hunter in a web of savage hate. 
3% DEAD MAN’S MARTYRDOM. . . . . . Leon Dupont 104 


A dead man is a poor prospect as a murder victim. 


Cover by Norman Saunders 
This is an Ace Magazine—See Page 8 


SSS SEES 
10-STORY DETECTIVE, published quarterly by Periodical House, Inc. Rose Wyn, President. Qffice of 
Publication, 29 jpg ses Street, Springfield, Mass. Editorial =: executive offices, 67 West 44th eed. 
a York, Bis Application for Second Class Eni pending the Post Office at Springfield, M: 

Copyrisi’ 1 ¥ porhertical House, Inc. For adv i rates ada Ace Fiction Group, 67 West 4 
. ¥. While great care is exercised in the handling of manuscripts this magazine assumes 


no Sera, New Yor for their safety. 
Twelve Issues $1.00; Single Copies 10c 
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Many Radio Experts Make} 
$30, $50, $75 a Week 


Do you want to make more money? 
Broadcasting stations employ engi- 
neers, operators, station managers 
and pay up to $5,000 a year. Spare 
time Radio set servicing pays as much 
as $200 to $500 a year—full time serv- 
icing jobs pay as much as $30, $60, 
$75 a weck. Many Radio Experts op- 
erate full time or part time Radio 
businesses. Radio manufacturers and 
jobbers employ testers, inspectors, 
foremen, engineers, servicemen, pay- 
ing up to $6,000 a year. Radio oper« 
ators on ships get good pay, see the 
world besides. Automobile, police, 
aviation, commercial Radio, and loud 
speaker systems offer good opportuni- 
ties now and for the future. Television 
promises many good jobs soon. Men I 
trained at home have good jobs in all 
these branches of Radio, 


Many Make $5, $10, $15, a Week 
Extra in Spare Time 
While Learning 
Almost every neighborhood needs a 
good spare time serviceman. The day 
you enroll I start sending Extra 
Money Job Sheets showing how to do 


WO FIELD 
OFFERS REA, \ 
OPPORTUNITIES 
TODAY 


THERE SUST 
AREN'T ANY 


Radio repair jobs. Throughout your 
training I send plans and ideas that 
made food svare time money—from 
$200 “to $500 a year—for hundreds of 
fellows. I send you special Radio 
equipment, show you how to conduct 
experiments and build circuits, illus- 
trating important Radio principles. 
my training gives you Practical Ex- 
perience while learning. I ALSO 
GIVE YOU A COMPLETE, MOD- 
ERN, PROFESSIONAL ALL WAVS#, 
ALL PURPOSE RADIO SET SERV- 
ICING INSTRUMENT TO HELP 
SERVICE SETS QUICKER—SAVE 
TIME, MAKE MORE MONEY, 


Washington, D. C. 


Radio,”’ 


Plainly.) 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


J. E. SMITH, President 
National Radio institute 
Established 1914 


Find Out What Radio Offers - 


Mail the coupon now, for “Rich Re- — 


| MAIL NOW: Get 64 page book FREE. 


= J. E. SMITH, President 


wards in Radio.” It’s free to any 
fellow over 16 years old. It points out 
Radio’s spare time and full time op 
portunities, also those coming in Tele- 
vision; tells about my training in 
Radio and Television; shows you 
ters from men I trained, telling what 
they are doing, earning; shows my 
Money Back Agreement. MAIL THE 
COUPON in an envelope or paste it 
on a penny postcard—NOW ! 


» SMITH, President 


J.E. : 
National Radio Institute, Dept. 8FA8 


Washington, D. C. 


National Radio Institute, Dept. 8FA8 ; 
Dear Mr. Smith: Without obligating me, send “Righ Rewards in G 
which points out the spare time and full time oppor- 8 

tunitios in Radio and explains your 60-50 method of training men @ 
at home in- spare time to become Radio Experts, (Please Write @ 
8 
TIM Se 
: 8 
TaeVepaestessvecsseneed ste e eee e ence ee eeetereeeren @ 
Sr : gies STATE rereesttoe 
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Please mention Ace FICTION Grour when answering advertisements 


let- 


‘BUSINESS. 
‘AS A DISTRIBUTOR OF 


AST SELLER, 


“Sure” isthe new * 
Breath Purifier that does 


from liquor, tobacco, 
garlic or other food. 


SELLS FAST 
TO WHOLESALERS, 
RETAILERS AND 
OTHER SALESMEN 


‘BIG REPEATS! 
MILLIONS WANT IT!! 


One man has averaged over $300 profit weekly forlast60days 

© Drug, candy, tobacco, chain and department : ; 
stores, taverns and eating places—in fact hundreds ¢ 
of possible outlets await your calls. Millions want #% 
_ it. Many can’t get it because there are thousands i¥j 
oS of dealers who have no one calling on them. 


BIG OPPORTUNITY—ACT NOW! 


* Fill in this coupon today. 
ee ee ee nem ey 5: 
~ © pare Labora 
# gat Wf. Webesh Ave., Chicago, Ti. 7 
3 Gentlemen: q 
8 ad Mant to otare building a steady business of my own. r] 
i] 
INR cs os mais ove + 3 Greteuar Papeete renee os ueee 8 
IASC Olas c ve Goic <s.te dics stesso ceasacces Pe : 
t eee ts'one-at ois" S880 665605 Shei oe 2 8 


PILEPSY -EPILEPTICS! 


- Detroit lady finds relief for husband after Specialists, 
a failed. All letters answered. 


RS. GEO. DEMPSTER 
_ Ant. G, phy Lafayette Bivd., West, Detroit, Mich 


WANTED poems. so 


OEMS, SONG 


For immediate Consideration Send Poems to 
COLUMBIAN MUSIC PUBLISHERS, LTD., Dept. 19, Toronto, Gan, 


GLOSING-OUT SALE IMPORTED ARMS co @ 


POLICE x *6° 
SPECIAL 

MODEL 66 
Swing-out cylinder, hand ejector, 

front ee 6 shot; double action, 


truction; fine blued steel; in 


82; 83/20. “and 88 Special cal. 8% & ae 

es barrels; wt. 80 oz. Special ‘price 7 
ODEL 41—Same as above, with Pigs and locked a oh 

der (similar to Colts 32-32/20 8 cal. special—$i 1.9 s 
Holsters: Automatics—Tic; ania 95e. Shoulder. 75. Am- 
munition: 32 cal. auto 75c box; revolver CIB ace cal. $1.00; 
82/20 and {88 Spl.—$1.50 per 50. Send M. O.—$2 Deposit required 
me on C.0. Ae None sold to minors. New Bargain catalog: Colts; 
Binoculars, Telescopes, Police goods, 


(Dept. MP.) 85 West 32nd, St, N. Y. City 


e ELECTRICITY. 


Z2 WEEKS 


ACTUAL SHOP WORK coos: 


Have youeverdreamed ofholting down , mee 
ag pay job—that would give = 
out the things in life you wanted? If so, quit arene oad 
are for such a job. Electricity offers you a real j peed 

a real future if you will prepare yourself by 
take your place in this giant mie ge 

Here at my school you are trained in 12 weeks ae yous 
Start for a better job and a real future. You are trained on 
real electrical machinery and ‘equipment. You work 


om generators, motors, dynamos. Sy wire houses, wind 
armatures, etc. You also get t Leia mes gery 
Refrigeration and Air nditioning: at no extra cost, 


My methods make it easy to loare Miner you are Sold 
to do a thing—then you are shown how to do it— 
then you do the work yourself. 


ULL FINANCE YOUR TRAINING 


You can get this training first—then pay 
for it after you greduste. If ee need 
part time work to hel; Den jiving ex- 
penses, we will help you getit.Af ‘tergradu- 
ation you get lifetime employmentservice. /# 
Send i coupon for fi free » catalog and all | Getalis 


- Chicago, Il, 


H the sory Lewis: Send me the book that tells 
story oO} ‘our training 
& get this Craighig. 


Te Bs ars eecie 


2 Sori ee 


QUIT USING TOBACCO! 
Write for Free Booklet and Learn How. 
Results Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 
NEWELL PHARMACAL COMPANY 
117 ect Station __ St. te Mo. 


COFFEE ROUTES PAYING # ve $60 


National company. needs more men at once to 
make regular calls on local routes. ae a 
ence needed. 
bonus—$S00.00 
sides your week! 
ostcard for F 
140 Monmouth, Cincinnati, 0, 


FOLLOW THIS MAN 


Secret Service Operator No. 88 i on the 
Running down dangerous Counterfeit ; Sane 
tale finger prints in murdered girl's rooi 

The Contidogtia’ Papert 


Free Operater at Wirdss mage 


Earna Rogular Sonthiy Salary 
YOU can become a Finger Print Expert at 
home, in your spare time, at sthall cost. 
Write for confidential full report and de- 
tails. Literature will be sent only to 
ee stating their age. 
STITUTE OF APPLIED SCIENCE 

Dept 746-A 1920 Sunnyside Ave, Chicago 


WRITE TODAY 
Multitudes: 48 pleased serve! dona Sef 

ates save em many dol - ine 
coves appearance. Aids your speech. 


IMPRESSION MATERIAL 

AND FULLINSTRUCTIONS 

HOW TO ORDER BY MAIL 
ee. 5.S. 


ed oe se sa ea 
"24 4 Ean Bu Buren a Street, ¢ Dovid labs, 


rit 


Please mention Ace Fiction GRrour when answering advertisements 


THOUSANDS HOW 


who never thought they could! : 


*H. C, S., Calif, 


, Surprised Friends 
I want to say that my friends 
are greatly surprised at the 


already 
happy to 
method of 


different pieces I can 
play, I am_ very 
have chosen your 
learning. 


*B. F., Bronx, N. Y¥. 


Best Method by Far 
Enclosed is my last examina- 
tion sheet for my course in 
Tenor Banjo. This 
my course. I have taken les- 
sons before under teachers, 
but my instructions with you 
were by far the best. 


*A, ©., Minn. 
*Aptual pupils’ mames on re- 
quest. Pietures by professional 


modols. 


ee Learned Quickly at Home 


{ didn’t dream I oould actually learn 


completes* 


Plays on Radio 


I am happy to tell you that for four 
to play without a teacher. Now when 

f, play’ for poopie they hardly "beliore M08, awe, been, on the air, over 
Seek ao tie Oe ee in” ¢0 your institution for suoh a wonderful 


*“W. H. 8, Alabama 


Pl 


oe 


Wouldn't Take $1,000 for Course 


The lessons are so simple that any~- 
one can understand them. I have learned 
to play by note in a Httle moro than 
. en I wouldn’t take a thousand 
ollars for my course, 

*S. H. A., Kansas City, Mo. 


You, too, can play any instrument 
By this EASY A-B-C Method 


VY OU think it’s difficult to learn music? 

That’s what thousands of others have 
thought! Just like you, they longed to play 
some instrument—the piano, violin, gui- 
tar, saxophone or other favorites. But 
they denied themselves the pleasure—be- 
cause they thought it took months and 
— of tedious study and practice to 
earn. 

And then they made an amazing discov- 
ery! They learned about a wonderful way 
to learn music at home—without a private 
teacher—without tedious study—and in a 
surprisingly short time. They wrote to the 
U. S. School of Music for the facts about 
this remarkable short-cut method. And 
the facts opened their eyes! To cap the 
climax, a free Demonstration lesson ac- 
pre showed them how easy it was to 
earn. 

The result? Over 700,000 men and 
women have studied music at home this 


FREE DEMONSTRATION LESSON AND BOOKLET = 3 


simple, A-B-C way. Now, all over the 
world, enthusiastic music-lovers are en- 
joying the thrilling satisfaction of creat- 
ing their own music. They have found the 
key to good times, popularity and profit. — 
And that’s what you can do, right now. 
Simply mail the coupon below, t the © 
proof that you, too, can learn to play your 
favorite instrument—quickly, easily, 
spare time at home, Never mind if you 
have no musical knowledge, training or 
talent. Just read the fascinating illustrat- 
ed booklet that answers all your ques- 
tions—examine the demonstration lesson. 
Both will be mailed to you without the 


slightest cost or obligation. Tear out the — 
coupon now, before you turn the page. — 
(Instruments supplied when needed, cash 

or credit.) ‘U. 8. School of Music, 4346 
Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 
Fortieth year. (Established 1898.) 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


4346 Brunswick Bidg., New York City 


Without cost or obligation to mo, please 5 i onstration 
losson. L am interested in the instrament | a mE pone froe illustrated booklet and dem 


PIANO BANIO 
VIOLIN MANDOLIN 
QOrTaAR UKULELE 
BANE AconIGN cOnNET 
SAXOPHONE TRUMPET 
CELLO HARP 
HAWAIIAN GUITAR CLARINET 


Namo «+ 


eee er ere eoresereeesree 


Address 


Perse eeereeereeenesrereree 


cerereeseeeereerccecgetterresserrsreeredt 


TROMBONE 

FLUTE 

PICCOLO 

ORGAN 

DRUMS AND TRAPS 

HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
VOICE CULTURE . 


Haye You 


Receseseveeve 


COU ERE TOTES CETTE HE ROE ROE ESOESTRELEEPES PD EER GOR HPE DEE ESE 


Clty scccvcersccccnccasdovespenccccspecccccceccecesvesveccoutrvececete SMO cectoceuneteueeesess 


Pleasa mention Acr Ficrion Grove when answering advertisements 


prices are unbeatable f 
ard Tires repaired by our Improved 
eens and t skilled workmen. Our 20 
” ex; mee assures complete 
- Satisfaction. Xe Se glint rices ad- 


vance. For a limited time ge a. Genuine 
RAY-O- VAG. Lantern aria san hia 
; each order for 2tires. Don 


as 2 Vive ordoved @ 
RAY-0-VAC 


LANTERN 


sor 


mene 
to toine 


Se Do 
BAUAOVOMA! 
releteted 


AR AMMAN 


HSSSEBSESSSSSEEE 4 
sepesonenanstoneononnansnen ies 
ARaaTAoS 
pe 
C2 DD BD ee es es 
A OF GR Ge Oe Oe OF OF OH OF Ot Om OOF OF GF GH 
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fine 


Breer 
& 
or 


POSIT on each tire ordered. § 
balance C. O. D. Deduct 
order, We may substi- 

enaaaeete tae t Bae 
agree to replace a 3 
panty 9S months’ servic: 


“oiling. to 
GLOBE TIRE & RUBBER c 
2328 South Michigan 


Enjoy BEAUTIFUL 
-NATURAL- LOOKING. 


| FALSE TEETH 


SATISFIED. We take your word, Catalog 
and impression material FREE. Write NOW! 


: UNITED STATES DENTAL COMPARY 


1555 Milwaukee Avenue Chicago, Ula 


A Real New Friend for Sg USES “ha 


Here’s an invention that 
ool user Ww: 

ye eat, better, - 
wi 


as. drill sizes which are 
standardized by leading in- 
= . dustries. Here are a few of 
5 the features of this precision 
5 . < 


pausre. 
tractor. 5. A ce 
9 fap “aril table listing. mi 
able sting Li 
. National Form of Thread CIRCLE 


OwioeR 


ghine, v8.5, Awe 
x 5. 8. Made ‘of of atalplens steel. 


‘OW TO ORDER Act Now! Receive FREE with order a_ genuine 

Enclose $1.00 with 

ae $1.00, plus postage. MONEY BACK IF NOT 100% 

Sarisel D. GENERAL HARDWARE MFG. cO., 16 Warren St., 
t. 606, New York. 


an the 
GEN 
AND GAUGE fulfils a 
felt need for mechanics, 
tool makers, draftsmen, ¢x- — * t 
perimenters and all tool 
users whose work demands 
speed and acy, The ¢ 
shows how simp! al- SQuAR' 
most automatica’ 0 
“A PROTRACTOR 


BELIEVE IN LUCK?- 


2 Carry a pair of GENUINE 
RED LIVE HIGHLY MAGNETO 
LODESTONES! Legend reputes, 
cult Oriental ancients superstitiously 
; carried two Live Lodestones, r MOST 
POWERFUL MAGNETIC ‘‘LUCKY” 
CHARMS, one to ‘‘attract’’ Good Luck 
‘ in Money, Games, ownesteny, Se ae 
etc., the eine to ‘prevent’” Bad Luok, Losses, Evil, Trouble, 
Harm, ete. Believe in Luck? Carry a Pair of these curicus 
Genuine Brahma Red Live Lodestones! We make no super- 
natural claims. $1.97 Fostpeld for the two, with all inf. oxnias 
$er.,02 .97 and Ido extra if C.0.D, Satisfaction QU. 


or Money Returned. Order yours NOW! 
ASTR 


OL CO., Dept 81, Main P, O, 
Box 72, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
NOTICE! Beware of imitations! We absolutely GUARAN- 
TEE these Genuine Brahma Lodestones are ALIVE! We 
believe they = just what you wane the REAL THING 
POWERFUL DRAWING, EXTRA HIGHLY MAGNETIC! 
Fully Scarasion’-—tcter. TODAY! ee 1987—A. Oo. 


LAST CALL 


HIGH GRADE GERMAN 
25 Cal. 10 Shot Auto. 


Shoots as fast as you can pull the 

Protect your home with one of these $45 04 06 
guns at our close out price only $8.85. A few 
genuine Haenel auto 7 shot $12.75. 


8) 
Holster 60¢, Box of Cartridges 65c. 


Write for catalog of Rifles, Guns, Colts, S &i W., 
Binoculars, etc. $2 Deposit required on C.O.D's. 
HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO., 50 Warren St.. New York 


EF | TT Ss FREE Booklet 


have Epilepsy, Fits, Falling 


orite prescription. Highly recommended—for many 
Dr. C, M. SIMPSON CO., 1063 W. 44th, Cleveland, Qhie 


ALL Bebe, & FR 


IRRITATIONS and DISTRE- 


nt. 
tr, Paddock, Box ‘S805, Desk W, Kansas City, Mo. 


EPILEPSY sufferers! Don’t delay! Write 
at once for FREE literature 
on “Black and White” treatment. Results guaranteed. 
ANLI CO., ACF68, 229West 42 St., New York City, N.Y. 


“FULL YEAR GUARANTEE’ 
“MAKES EASY SALES?! 


Cash Commissions Daily: Cash 
Bonuses. Regularly. Biggest and 


4 finest line, Sanforized ‘Shirts, 
# Sport Shirts, Ties, Hose, Under- 
wear, all guaranteed for customers’ 
2 satisfaction. We Pay Postage. 
Complete Sales Outfit EP. 
Write TODAY, 


Dept. AA-6, ROSECLIFF-QUAKER, 1239 B’way, WN. Y. 


Flush Kidneys of 
Acid and Poisons 


Stop Getting Up Nights 


When kidneys are clogged they beeome weak 
—the bladder is irritated—often passage is 
scanty and smarts and burns—sleep is restlegs 
and nightly visits to the bathroom are frequent. 
The right harmless and inexpensive way to stop 
this trouble and restore healthy action to 
kidneys and bladder is to get from any druggist 
a $5-cent box of Gold Medal Haarlem Oil 
Capsules and take as directed—you won’t be 
disappointed—but be sure and get GOLD 
MEDAL Haarlem Oil Capsules—the original 
and genuine—right from Haarlem in Holland— 
a grand kidney stimulant and diuretic. Remem- 
ber also that other symptoms of kidney and 
bladder trouble are backache, leg cramps, p' 
eyes, moist palms and nervousness, 


Please mention Aca Ficrion Group when answering advertisements 


with all types INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINES, 
ELECTRIC POWER GENERATION, ete. 


YOU MEN who are sincerely ambitious to mabe good Doin of entry.) Student 
in the Diesel and related industries, want to know the tal life includes inspection 
true factse—you want to know about employment oppor- rs rips, excursions, athletic 
tunities and employment requirements, For 83 years, activities. eto, eolal rh 
id service, Personality coaching. 

students helped 


National Schools, a secogninee leader in the field o 

trade education, has played a vital part in helping Many 

wide-awake men to duality for success in industry. with spare-time Jobs to. earn 

National Schools—a million-dollar trade school—will room and board while tearn- 

supply you meet e sinieerss ote ge ne ag rg oy ing. Canadiens excepted. ) 
you sh io get into DI 680! employment oooper- 

Industry. No exaggerations—no mis-statements. ation, 


YOU NEED REAL SHOP EXPERIENCE 
WITH TIME-TESTED TRAINING 
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In that small circle of black-cowled secret operatives, no man 
knew the face of his ally. For so powerful and far-reaching 
was the insidious band of the Laughing Ghoul that the oper- 

2 atives of D-1 knew an unknown tool of the Laughing Ghoul 3 
= was in their midst. And Paul Hammond, ace undercover 
f agent for D-1, found that the gory trail he followed was 
: crossed by a golden-haired beauty who might be his ally— 

or the most dangerous girl in the world. 


The figure leaped at Hammond savagely, knife thrust forward. 
10 
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CHAPTER I 
THE BLACK CIRCLE 


BLACK-ROBED figure whose 

features were masked by a 

cowl of the same obliterating 

shade, faced a ring of upturned eyes. 

Only the eyes were visible, eager eyes 

and sharp, flashing with excitement. 

They peered through slits in masks 

that covered the faces, following each 
word and gesture. 

“This may seem theatrical to some 
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of you,” the voice of the black-robed 
figure was saying. “It may appear 
rather juvenile to others, but I can 
assure you that such is not the case. 
This is very serious-business, and 
there is a reason for these masks. 
They are for your mutual protection. — 
In spite of all the care we have used, 
somewhere there is a traitor. Who? 
I cannot tell. But for the protection 
of the rest of you, he must not see 
your face nor guess your identity. 
Your calling is sufficiently hazardous 


without the added danger of treach- 
ery.” . 

Paul Hammond glanced from left 
to right, gauging the strange assem- 
bly of which he was a member. He 
wondered if the chief actually knew 
of a traitor’s presence or was speak- 
ing from experience. 

Outside, metropolitan New York 
roared, but the meeting was held in 
a darkened, sound-proof room, where 
blue lights made clear sight doubly 
difficult. No one spoke except the cen- 
tral figure, so that no voices could 
be recognized and identified. Ham- 
mond and his companions had been 
assembled in such a manner that no 
one saw his neighbor until he was 
masked and robed. They would dis- 
band in the same manner, the chief 
had told them earlier. Half a dozen in 
number, they were the élite of Amer- 
ica’s undexcover agents. 

“T am not suggesting,” the voice of 
the cowled speaker went on, “that 
any of you is a traitor—yet. But we 
must face facts, Even in as small 
and as well-selected a group as this, 
there is liable to be one weakling who 
will succumb to temptation. It is for 
the protection of the others, as I have 
already said, that these precautions 
are taken. 

“There are many others which you 
must take for yourselves. Under no 
circumstances admit to anyone your 
identity as a member of this group, 
no matter what evidence is presented. 
Such an admission would be disas- 
trous, yet you will face such a test 
within a short time. Communicate 
only with me, using the codes with 


which you have been provided. Mes- 


sages to the department should be 
_ signed with your letter and number. 
If you want the despatch to be read 
by me alone, reverse the signature, 
using the numeral last, and it will 
be brought to me before being de- 
coded.” 


NCE more Paul Hammond looked 
around. His eyes traveled from 
one robed figure to amother. He won- 
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dered if any of the group were wom- 
en. There were only five besides him- 
self and the chief. His gaze centered 
on a slight figure seated just in front 
of him. Those slender shoulders could 
not be a man’s. Then he caught a 
glimpse of tawny hair. A curl had 
fallen below the edge of her hood. It 
was an unusual color, that almost 
leonine shade. Hammond straight- 
ened in his chair, That tawny curl 
stirred a vision in Hammond’s mind, 
a picture of hazel eyes, flecked with 
gold, and a iaughing mouth. Where 
had he seen that mass of curls and 
smiling, gold-flecked eyes? 

Words from the chief cut through 
Hammond’s musings. 

“This much we know.” The speak- 
er’s voice sank to a whisper. “The 
blow will fall somewhere in Califor- 
nia. The information obtained thus 
far is fragmentary. We have reason 
to believe that the cleverest group of 
criminals ever assembled is converg- 
ing on the West Coast, 

“The police and the Department 
of Justice have failed to find any tan- 
gible clues, and have asked our as- 
sistance. We are a new corps, a corps 
élite, and this request is a challenge. 
You may call on either organization 
for aid, but make no explanations, 
and do not hint that you belong to 
this organization. Use them at will, 
but give no confidences. This is our 
first major effort. Let’s make it one 
that will not only protect our coun- 
try, but win a victory that will put 
D-1 in the van of America’s under- 
cover armies,” 

The blue lights dimmed as the 
speaker finished. Then a voice sound- 
ed through the darkness. 

“You will leave by exits according 
to letters,” the voice instructed. “Au- 
tomatie elevators will be waiting to 
conduct. you to the floors which were 
designated for your arrival and de- 
parture, Please use them as soon as 
you have left your gowns and masks 
in the anteroom. Letters A to G will 
be the first to leave. You may go 
now.” 
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Shaded lights winked on, marking 
the various exits: Paul Hammond 
gazed at the masked girl in front of 
him. She did not move. He arose re- 
gretfully and passed through a door 
marked with the letter “C.”’ Remoy- 
ing his mask and gown, he placed 
them in a steel locker and stepped into 
an automatic elevator. Following his 
instructions, he alighted on the sec- 
ond floor and mingled. with the throng 
of civil service employees. A few 
minutes later, he was on the street. 

He did not loiter, for he knew that 
other agents of the masked chief 
would be following his movements 
until he was well out of New York. 
The department took no chances, even 
with its own personnel. 

He hurried to his hotel and inspect- 
ed his trunks. They were packed and 
ready for a lengthy journey, but he 
went through them once more to be 
sure of everything. None of his linen 
bore a laundry mark. His tailors’ 
labels had been removed from his 
clothing. His brushes, watch and ciga- 
rette case were innocent of initials. 
If he was killed, there would be no 
means of identifying him. 


IDDAY saw Paul Hammond 
board a train for San Fran- 
cisco. His final instructions had been 
committed to memory before he left 
the department building and the pa- 
per containing them burned in the 
presence of the chief. He had been 
given the names of the police and 
Department of Justice agents upon 
whom he could call, and had learned 
that the D-1 group would have only 
one other operative in San Francisco. 
The others would be sent to other 
California cities which might be the 
objective of attack. 

Hammond leaned back in his seat 
and lighted a cigarette. Then he 
glaneed over the early editions of the 
afternoon newspapers with which he 
‘had provided himself. A short para- 
graph on the inside of the second sec- 
tion attracted his attention. It an- 
nounced the coming arrival of Sefor 


Rafael Pombal, who was expected to 
land in San Francisco the following 
Saturday afternoon. 

It was only a paragraph, yet it set 
his blood to tingling. Sefior Pombal 
was a fabulously wealthy South 
American whose source of income 
was veiled in mystery. 

If Paul Hammond was to have 
Sefior Pombal for his adversary, he 
would be meeting the man who was 
suspected of being the criminal genius 
of the continent. 

The sound of grating metal broke 
in on Hammond’s thoughts, and his 
head turned suddenly. The door. to 
his compartment was being opened 
slowly, furtively. 

He caught a glimpse of a hand, long 
and powerfully fingered. But it was 
the hairiness of the hand which held 
his attention. Then a face appeared, 
a bearded face, the eyes partly 
screened by lightly tinted glasses. 

’- “How do you do?” the young man 
greeted his uninvited visitor. 

The door was thrown completely 
open. The newcomer was tall and 
powerful, his clothing of stylish cut. 
The black beard was carefully 
trimmed, but it was like a mask, 
screening the expressive lines of his 
face. Only the dark, shadowed eyes 
gave key to this strange personality. 

“T beg your pardon, I must have 
made a mistake. This is evidently 
not—” he paused to consult a small | 
ticket taken from his vest pocket— 
‘not Number Seven.” 

“No, this is Eight. Your place is 
next door.” 

“Y’m very sorry. I’ve been in the 
observation car ever since we left 
and—please pardon me.” 

“Of course. Most natural thing in 
the world,” said Hammond. 

“That’s very kind of you. Thanks 
again. Good day.” 

“Good day.” 


HE door closed and the stranger 
was gone. A tight-lipped smile 
thinned Hammond’s streng mouth. 


He had told the visitor that the mis- 


take was the most natural thing in 
- the world, yet he knew that the fur- 
tive opening of the door had not been 
through error. It told Hammond that 
his enemies were already seeking to 
make contact with him. He must find 
out who they were and what their 
mission was. 

His first move was to prepare his 
room for the seareh he knew it would 
be given. He opened his brief case, It 
was filled with papers and letters con- 
cerning shipments ~“of “California 
wines to New York and Philadelphia. 

With the papers ready for his ad- 
versaries to examine, Paul Ham- 
mond lighted another eigarette. He 
gazed into the blue smoke that floated 
upward, trying to recall the bearded 
face that had been thrust into his 
room. But the features eluded him. 

“Keven the shadowed eyes behind the 
tinted glasses were unfamiliar. Yet 
those hairy hands had stirred a vi- 
brant chord in his memory. He had 
seen hands like that before. Where? 
He could not remember, The hair 
reached the last joint of the fingers, 
forming a.small dark patch just back 
of the nail. Few hands were like that. 

He summoned the Pullman conduc- 
tor and showed him a raiiroad de- 
tective’s badge. He always carried one 

’ for just such inquiries. He asked the 
name -of the man oecupying Number 
Bight, 

“Tt was booked in the name of Mr. 
Max Ulrich, sir,” the conducter in- 
formed him. 

“Ulricht” Hammond repeated the 
name, It meant nothing to him. 

Outside he heard the call of the 
dining-car steward announcing that 
dinner was being served, Hammond’s 
mind was still filled with thoughts of 
his bearded visitor when he reached 
the dining-car. It was nearly filled. 
“This way, sir,” an official said. 

He followed the man automatically. 
A ehair was pulled back and he was 
seated. He picked up the menu and 
studied it. Then he looked -up to see 
; papel eyes, flecked with tiny par- 

es of gold, gazing into his. He 
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stared at a halo of tawny hair that 
framed a beautiful face. Curls long 
enough to have fallen below an ob- 
literating mask clung to. her neck. 

There was something breath-tak- 
ing about this girl, something that 
recalled moonlight in Miami, when 
Hammond had been special agent for 
a state prosecutor, 

He looked at her over his menu 
card, speculatively. He wanted to gay, 
“Haven’t we met somewhere, dined 
and danced?” But he thrust the 
thought aside. It was too old an open- 
ing. 

The girl looked up at this mo- 
ment. 

“Tt isn’t like the. Flower Limited, 
is it?” Hammond asked. : 

“The Flower Limited?” A puzzled 
look came into the gold-fiecked eyes. 

“Yes, the one for Miami.” 

She smiled and shook her head. 
“You must be mistaken,” she said. “I 
have never been to Miami on the 
Flower Limited.” 

Paul Hammond grinned. “I’m sor- 
ry,” he apologized. “Please pardon 
me.” . 

“Of course. It’s the most natural 
thing in the world.” 

The young man’s glance hardened. 
Those were the very words he had 
said, not half an hour ago, to the 
bearded man who had entered his 
compartment so furtively, He won- 
dered if she had heard those werds 
and was cleverly prodding him, Per- 
haps she was an aecomplice of the 
mysterious Max Ulrich. Yet that 
couldn’t be. He-had seen those tawny 
curls in the bluetighted secret cham- 
ber of D-1, Still, Ulrich might have 
been one of the masked, black-robed 
figures, But it didn’t make sense, un- 


‘less the chief was setting one opera- 


tive to watch another. 

“Vd better watch my step,” Ham- 
mond thought, and said aloud, “It’s 
awfully decent of you to—” 

“Telegram for Miss Nason! Tele- 
gram for—” . 

Phe girl glanced up and raised her 
hand. In another moment, the Pull- 


res 
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man porter was delivering a message 
to her. Paul Hammond took a quick 
breath. Nevel Nason! He had heard 
her praises sung by some of the best 
agents in government circles. He had 
always pictured her as a woman of 
mature years, but this was only a 
girl. 

“Pittsburgh !” the brakeman called. 

He heard a murmured word of 
apology as his companion arose and 
walked rapidly down the aisle, the 
telegram in her hand. 


AMMOND kept his seat. He was 

puzzled. Nevel Nason would 

not be so foolish as to use her own 

name in having telegrams addressed 

to her. It was like flying a flag. The 

name was known wherever govern- 
ment agents gather. 

He pushed back his chair and 
started back for his own car. The 
train was still motionless. As he 
neared the door, he saw a woman bolt 
from a compartment farther down 
the passageway. Then a shout rang 
through the car. Passengers ap- 
peared, staring in every direction. 
The girl of the dining-car reap- 
peared with the Pullman conductor, 
and pointed into her room. Her face 
was pale, but strangely calm. She 
glanced at him and raised one hand 
to push back her hair. 

Was that a signal? Hammond hur- 
ried forward, The girl and the con- 
ductor were staring into the room 
again, and Hammond looked over 
their shoulders. Upon the floor was 
the body of a woman, a dagger in 
her breast. : 

The conductor turned and barked 
a command to the ashen-faced porter, 
who dashed out and returned imme- 
diately with several uniformed police. 

Passengers were ordered to their 
compartments, bu. once more Paul 
Hammond flashed his railroad detec- 
tive badge and was allowed to re- 
main. The sergeant in charge made 
a quick examination of the body. 


“Less than fifteen minutes,” he 
said, getting to his feet. “Who found 
her?” 

'“T did,” said Nevel Nason in a quiet 
voice. 

“Any idea who did it?” 

“Why, no. I—” 

“Tt couldn’t have been Miss Nason,” 
Paul Hammond broke in. “She and I 
had dinner together.” 

“T'm not charging her with any- 
thing,” the sergeant snapped, ‘but 
she’ll have to testify before the coro- 
ner. Get your bags, miss. 

“But, sergeant—’ Hammond pro- 
tested. 

“You'll be lucky if we don’t make 
you stop over,” the policeman said. 
“Here, Cassidy, get this fellow’s name 
and address and where we can reach 
him. Get the names of any other pas- 
sengers who know anything about it. 
Find out—” 

Paul Hammond did not hear the 
rest of the sergeant’s instructions. He 
was gazing at the head of the dead 
woman, It was covered with golden 
curls. They were not the tawny shade 
of Miss Nason’s, yet the murderer 
might have taken the girl for Nevel. 

“Who is she?” he asked Nevel in 
a low tone. 

“My maid, Ethel. She looks some- 
thing like me, and—” She stopped 
and her eyes hardened. Paul Ham- 
mond looked around. The tall, beard- 
ed stranger who had tried to enter 
his compartment was coming down — 
the ‘corridor. 

The young man’s glance returned 
to the girl’s eyes. They had nar- 
rowed, and a cold light had replaced 
the golden fiecks that warmed the 
hazel background. Max Ulrich paused — 
at his own compartment. His bearded 
jaw dropped when he saw Nevel 
Nason standing in the aisle. AHhough 
the tinted glasses half-screened his 
eyes, Hammond saw them widen 
with surprise. For a moment, beard- 
ed man and tawny-haired girl stared 
at each other. Then Max Ulrich 
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slipped through his compartment 
door, and the catch clitked behind 


_ A sergeant of police took Nevel 
Nason’s arm and started for the plat- 
form. “I’m sorry, miss,”’ he said, “but 
you'll have to make a statement to the 
district attorney and perhaps appear 
at the inquest.” 

Paul Hammond stared at Nevel 
Nason’s departing form. But was 
she Nevel? An aura ef mystery sur- 
rounded her. Death had come to her 
stateroom, yet she had remained cool, 
self-poised.  - 

Then through his mind flashed a 
story he had heard of another woman, 
even more daring than Nevel Nason. 
Her name was Bette Langwell, and 
she was known to the police of the en- 
tire continent,as the most dangerous 
woman in the world. Bette Langwell 
was a phantom woman who boasted 
that no one had ever seen her real 
face. She was known as a master at 
disguise. Could this be she? 


CHAPTER II — 
THE MuRDER WOMAN 


ROM his stateroom window, Paul 

Hammond watched Nevel cross 
the platform with the sergeant of po- 
lice. A line deepened between his 
brows as her figure melted into the 
crowd. He wondered if she really was 
Nevel Nason. 

He stepped out into the corridor 
again, and saw a long, wicker basket 
being taken from the girl’s compart- 
ment. It was the body of the mur- 
dered maid. Hammond’s gray eyes 
were coldly serious. Not only had 
murder ‘been done, but the crime was 
a part in the swiftly moving drama 


in which he had a féle. 


Who had killed the maid, and why? 
It was either an attempt on Nevel 
Nason’s life or a trick to hold her in 
Pittsburgh. If she had been the in- 
tended victim, another attempt would 
be made, If it was a plan to hold her, 
the eoup had been suecessful. 
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As the train resumed its journey,. 
Hammond heard the other passengers 
discussing the crime. Many hinted 
that the girl was the murderer. He 
wandered into the observation car. 
There, too, the crime was the topie of 
gossip. 

“T heard her tell the police ser- 
geant that the dagger must have 
come through the open window when 
the train was standing.” Max Ulrich 
was giving his views to a circle of 
women. “Personally, I know that did 
not happen.” 

“How do you know that?” Ham- 
mond asked, joihing the ring. __—_ 

“Because I was standing on the 
platform not five feet from her win- 
dow,” the man replied. 

Hammond looked into the bearded 
face. If was unreadable. The shad- 
owed eyes stared out through the 
tinted glasses and met his gaze. 

“Then it must have been she,” a 
woman exclaimed. 

“Or Ulrich,” Hammond said soft- 
ly, his eyes still fixed on the bearded 
face. 

A smile flashed through the heavy 
beard. “That is a reasonable deduc- 
tion,” the man retorted, “but I was 
under observation all the time. You'll 
have to find your guilty man else- 
where,” 

Morning found the train roaring 
through the Middle West.: Paul Ham- 
mond was one of the earliest to arise. 
As he passed Max Ulrich’s room, he 
looked in to see it empty of all lug- 
gage. The young man again flashed 
his railroad detective’s badge and 
made inquiries, 

“He’s gone back to Pittsburgh,” the 
Pullman conductor informed him. 
“He received a telegram asking him 
to testify at the coroner’s inquest.” 

“Going to appear against Miss 
Nason?” 

“No, he said he would testify in 
her behalf. He seemed quite anxious 
about it.” 

Hammond nodded. He could do 
nothing ‘to help her, for his presence 
was demanded in San Francisco. Nev- 
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el Nason’s case would have to wait. 
Besides, he did not even know she 
was Nevel Nason. She might be Bette 
Langwell. 

Morning of his fourth day upon 
the transcontinental saw him disem- 
bark upon the Oakland Mole and 
board a ferry to cross the bay to San 
Francisco. One of the fogs for which 
the Golden Gate district is noted had 
swept over the harbor, blanketing 
everything in its brownish-gray folds. 
Whistles screamed their warnings as 
the ferry started for the San Fran- 
cisco side. From right and left came 
the deep-throated bellow of foghorns. 
Ghostly ships appeared, and then 
faded into the enveloping curtain of 
clinging mist. 

At last they reached the pictur- 
esque ferry building. Paul Hammond 
hurried to the baggage room to have 
his trunks forwarded to the Danvers 
Hotel. He had read in one of the San 
Francisco newspapers he had pur- 
chased on the train that Sefior Pom- 
bal and a group of South American 
business men were stopping there. 

He wormed his. way through a 
crowd of transcontinental tourists, 
and had started for one of the win- 
dows when he saw a woman approach 
the same opening. He could not see 
her face, but the cluster of tawny 
curls that clung to her neck claimed 
his attention. Nevel Nason, here in 
San Francisco! 

He edged in closer and heard her 
giving instructions for the handling 
of her trunks. : 

“Hotel Danvers? Yes, ma’am,” the 
baggage master said. 

Hammond touched her on the arm. 
‘“‘Hello,” he said. “I didn’t expect to 
find you here ahead of us.” 

The woman turned. For a moment, 
a puzzled expression came into her 
eyes. Then she smiled. 

“Oh, hello, Mr. Hammond. Yes, I 
took a plane after that horrible affair 
in Pittsburgh, and beat you here.” 

“Did Mr. Uthich come on, too?” he 


asked, 
“Mr Ulrich?” she said uncertainly. 


“T’m sure I don’t know. He was very 
kind, however, in aiding me.” 

Hammond’s eyes were fixed on the 
girl’s face. Something had changed 
her. Her features seemed harder. 
Perhaps it was because the light was 
harsher than the candlelight of the 
railroad dining-car. Then, too, she 
had gone through a murder inquiry. 
Now even her features seemed dif- 
ferent. They were familiar, yet 
strange. 

He had seen her only a few min- 
utes, face to face, but he felt a sud- 
den whirling in a mind that was usu- 
ally cool and analytical. Could she 
be the same girl, yet seem like a dif- 
ferent person? 

“So glad to have seen you again, 
Mr. Hammond.” The girl turned to 
go. “I hope we’ll run into each other 
again.” 

“That’s good of you. I hope so, 
too.” 

Hammond forgot his own luggage 
for the time being. Waiting until 
Nevel Nason had mingled with the 
crowd, he followed her out onto the 
wide esplanade that marks the city 
side of the Ferry Building. 

The heavy fog was rolling in from 
the bay, and the taxicabs which glided 
up to the curb seemed like ghostly 
vehicles. Street cars clanged and 
horns tooted, while the wraiths of 
men and women hurried in all direc- 
tions. 


“Here’s your car, ma’am,” a voice 


called to the girl. 

“Thank you. Which is it? I can’t 
see in this fog.” 

“This way, ma’am.” 

Paul Hammond hurried through 
the ghostly throng, and reached the 
girl just as she stepped into a long, 
black limousine. An arm was 
stretched out from the inside to aid 
her. Hammond caught a glimpse of a 
powerful hand, hairy and long-fin- 
gered, with dark tufts that extended 
almost to the nails. 

Then the limousine door banged 
shut and the car glided into the fog, 
its horn sounding raucously. 


through the fog, moving with 
ease up the steep hill leading to the 
Danvers Hotel. For several minutes 
neither the man nor the woman spoke. 
He was concentrating on a code cable- 
gram’ which he held in his hand. The 
woman peered out into the mists, a 
smile on her red lips. 

“T had a rather fortunate meeting 
in the luggage room,” she said at 
last. 

“Sefior Pombal?” 

“No. Paul Hammond.” 

The man hurriedly put his cable- 
grams away. “How did you work it?” 
he asked. 

“J didn’t. He did it for me. It was 
perfect. Of course I told him that I 
had come out by plane. And Dan—” 

“Max, please, and you’d better 
make it Ulrich, just for practice, 
Nevel.” 

Her eyes flicked up to meet his, and 
paused to survey his face. 

“You look much better shaved than 
with that horrible beard,” she re- 
marked. 

The man shrugged, then went on. 
“You recognized his photograph and 
called him by name?” he asked. 

She nodded. “I don’t think Paul 
Hammond is quite the fool you say 
he is, my friend,” she began. “I saw 
suspicion in his eyes.” 

“Did you try the letter-figure code 
on him?” 

“Of course not. Am I an idiot? 
That’s the most important thing we 
have, but I’ve got to be sure he’ll an- 
swer. We don’t know the reply, and 
I'll have to get him off guard to get 
it, That is one thing we must have.” 

“T’ll leave that to you, Bet—” 

“Nevel, please!” She glanced to- 
ward the driver. 

“Don’t be afraid of him,” Max Ul- 
rich replied. “That's Harolds. He 
leased that house you selected near 
the waterfront.” 

The woman nodded. For a while she 
peered out into the fog, her eyes 
dreamy. Then she faced the man 
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“Did you make arrangements to 
get on the staff at the Danvers?” 

“Of course. Oscar, whom I knew 
in New Orleans, is headwaiter. He 
thinks I am a G-man watching Sefior 
Pombal and his crowd.” 

“How about Miss X, my double 
in Pittsburgh?’ she asked. 

“T’ve told you, my dear, that ev- 
erything has been arranged. She is 
being held incommunicado until this 
business is over. It cost a pretty 
penny.” 

“Such things always do. Well, so 
long, Danny. Please see that there 
are no chloral drops in my wine this 
evening.” 

Max Ulrich smiled. The car had 
stopped on the side of the hill just 
before it reached the top upen which 
stood the Danvers. The fog encom- 
passed them. The ghost of a street 
ear clanged by, but they gave it no 
heed 


The woman and man embraced. 
Then Max Ulrich turned and melted 
into the haze. 

Nevel Nason took up the speaking 
tube. 

“Give him time to reach the hotel 
first, Harolds,” she ordered. “I won- 
der what kind of a waiter Dan Da- 
vids will make?” 

“He does everything well, ma’am,” 
the chauffeur answered in the friend- 
liest of tones. 

“Yes,” the woman agreed. 

Her eyes hardened just a little, but 
Harolds did not see the expression, 
nor note the tightening of the in- 
earnadined lips. 


LTHOUGH the fog held San 
Francisco in its moist grip, 
slowing traffic to tortoise pace, Paul 
Hammond’s mind was racing at top 
speed. He faced a problem that might 
have the most sinister of objectives. 
Murder had already raised its gory 
head. And now he was working with 
a puzzle that baffled him completely. 
It was linked to the murder in a 
manner he could not define—linked, 


x 


also, to the task which had brought 
him to San Francisco. 

Arriving at the hotel, Paul Ham- 
mond found a sheaf of telegrams 
awaiting him. He knew they would 
be in code, and he did not open them 
until he was in his rooms. Then he 
set to work. 

One message burned itself into 
Hammond’s mind. It read: 

“The Stone” one of phrases our 
agents picked up. May refer to Emir 
ruby now in Los Angeles. Agents are 
checking. D-L. 


“The Stone,” Hammond repeated. 

He then turned to the last message 
from his superior. It referred to a 
well-known live-wire newspaperman 
on a San Francisco daily. 

“Make contact with Arthur Hay- 
cox,” was the closing paragraph, “us- 
ing either D. J. or Secret Service 
agents. Always pose as a member of 
their organizations.” 

The words, “The Stone,” intrigued 
him. They could mean much or 
little. 

He glanced out of the window. The 
heavy mists seemed to be pressing 
against the panes, demanding en- 
trance. Crossing to the cheerful fire, 
he burned his chief’s telegrams and 
his translations. After encoding a re- 
port on what he had already. done, 
he turned to his trunks to inspect the 
compact radio sending and receiving 
sets that were integral parts of his 
luggage. On more than one occasion 
they had helped him solve problems 
that otherwise would have been hbe- 
yond his skill. One device, particular- 
ly, was an invention only recently 
perfected by the secret operations de- 
partment. It combined both radio and 
phonograph, its waxed cylinders re- 
cording both telegraphic communi- 
cations and those of the spoken voice. 

Hammond realized that he must 
use every trick in the D-1’s bag if he 
was going to defeat the shadowy fig- 
ures arrayed against him. If Sefior 
Pombal was at the helm, the cleverest 
crooks in the Americas would be in 
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his employ, and Hammond’s own life 
would be in constant danger. The ring 
had not hesitated to kill Nevel Nason’s 
maid, even for a minor advantage, 
and he was in danger of being elimi- 
nated with the same ruthlessness. 

With this danger in mind, Ham- 
mond put on a bullet-proof vest be- 
neath his dress shirt and got out a 
special under-arm holster for his au- 
tomatic. As he was dressing, his tele- 
phone rang. He picked up the mstru- 
ment and said, “Hello.” 

“This is H-7 of D-1 speaking,” a 
woman’s voice began. “You will 
learn something interesting if you 
dance with me tonight.” 

Hammond stared incredulously 
at the telephone. “Just what will I 
learn?’ 

“T could scarcely tell you over the 
telephone.” 

“Not a hint?” 

A tinkle of laughter sounded over 
the wire. 

“As a hint—The Stone.” There was 
a click, and the wire went dead. 

Hammond stood motionless. Aid 
must be summoned. He could not do 
everything. He turned to his wire- 
less apparatus and sent a call snap- 
ping through the air, a summons to 
the Department of Justice, and was 
soon in communication with the spe- 
cial agent in charge. 

“Have you anyone who is acquaint- 
ed with Miss Nevel Nason, now reg- 
istered at the Danvers?” he inquired. 
“Orders were issued for an opera- 
tive to get in contact with her.” 

“Colonel Ward, retired, has made 
contact,”’ was the answer. 

“Have him meet her just before 
dinner tonight,’”’ Hammond ordered. 

Now to send messages to the 
Army, summoning an Intelligence of- 
ficer, to be accompanied by a wom- 
an, An answer informed him that 
Major Carter would be present. Ham- 
mond lighted a cigarette and puffed 
reflectively. His foes were setting 
their stages. His, too, would be ready. - 
And two army officers out for an 
evening of fun would smoke-screen 


his operations. He screwed a Maxim 
silencer onto the nose of his thin- 
barreled gun. 

There was a knock on the door, 
and he threw a.white scarf over the 
weapon, 

“Come in,” he called. 

A tall man, attired in the uniform 
of a waiter, appeared. He bowed as 
he closed the door. 

“Our dining room is going to be 
a bit crowded tonight, sir.” The man 
spoke with the precise accent of an 
English-trained servant. “The head- 
waiter would like to know if you care 
to be given a reservation.” 

Hammond glanced at the man, He 
was tall, smooth-shaven. His eyes 
looked hauntingly familiar, but his 
face was utterly strange. 

“Why, yes, thanks. Please reserve 
a table for six.” 

“Six, sir? Very well, sir.” 

The man made a note upon a small 
tablet. Hammond’s eyes narrowed as 
he saw his hands. They were power- 
ful, long-fingered, and covered with 
hair that reached almost to the nails. 

“Tl reserve your table, Mr. Ham- 
mond, Thank you, sir.” 

The man bowed and was gone. 

Hammond stepped to the telephone 
and asked for the Danvers’ head- 
waiter. 

“What do you know about the wait- 
er who came to my room a few min- 
utes ago, the chap with the long, hairy 
fingers? Did he come to you with ref- 
erences of previous employment?” 

Oscar smiled. “You mean Fred 
‘Wilkins? I have known him for not 
less than ten years, sir.” 

“And you vouch for him?’ Ham- 
mond asked. 

“Completely, sir. I have every rea- 
son to have the greatest of confi- 
dence in him, sir.” 

“All right. Sorry to have bothered 
you, Thank you very much.” 

Oscar bowed himself out. Ham- 
mond lit another cigarette. He was 
not entirely satisfied. : 
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CHAPTER III 
THE LAUGHING GHOUL 


FEW minutes later, Hammond 
was strolling through the Dan- 
vers’ cocktail lounge, where women 
with flashing jewels puffed perfumed 
cigarettes and chatted with their es- 
corts. He noticed a small group of 
South Americans approaching to- 
ward the bar. In their center was a 
short, squat man, with small, piggish 
eyes. Here was Sefior Rafael Pombal. 
When Sefior Pombal and his party 
had disappeared into the bar, Paul 
Hammond drifted away. He had a 
task that demanded even closer at- 
tention than the South American. He 
strolled up and down the lounge until 
he saw Nevel Nason at the other end 
of the corridor. With her was a mid- 
dle-aged man of distinct military 
bearing. 

As he neared the couple, Ham- 
mond’s hand reached up to straight- 
en his tie. It was an idle gesture, yet 
filled with meaning, for it was a cue 
to which an answer must be given. 
The middle-aged man shot his cuffs 
back with a careless movement and 
then glanced at his watch. Hammond 
fingered one of the buttons of his 
vest. Signs of recognition had been 
given on both sides, according to the 
Department of Justice code. 

“Hello, Hammond, I thought it was 
you,” Colonel Ward called. 

Hammond turned, his face lighted 
by a smile. “Well, if it isn’t Ward!” 

They shook hands cordially. Ham- 
mond glanced at the girl. Her eyes 
looked laughingly into his. 

“Perhaps Colonel Ward would in- 
troduce us,” she suggested. 

“Pardon me. For sheer stupidity, 
I’d take any prize. Miss Nason, per- 
mit me to present Mr. Hammond. 
He’s an old friend of mine, Still in- 
terested in California wines, Paul?” 

“So much so that I suggest some- 
thing stronger,” Hammond replied. 

They found a table in the cocktail 
room opening off the bar. 
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“Tt hope you and Miss Nason will 
have dinner with me,’ Hammond 
told Colonel Ward. “I am expecting 
some other friends, and would be de- 
lighted to have you join me.” 

“Yd be delighted,” the girl said. 
Her eyes were on the figures stand- 
ing at the bar, and her color height- 
ened. 

“If you'll excuse me,” Hammond 
told the two, “T’ll step out and see if 
my guests have come.” 

As Hammond stepped into the 
lobby, he saw a young man in a 
loose-fitting tuxedo seated in one cor- 
ner, watching with indifferent eyes 
the throngs passing in and out. 

“Mr. Arthur Haycox?” Hammond 
asked, stopping before him. 

The man arose. “I am,” he said. 

“IT am Paul Hammond. A mutual 
friend in New York suggested that 
I get in touch with you.”. 

“A man whose initial might be D?”’ 

Hammond grinned. “It might be,” 
he admitted. “Could you have din- 
ner with me and a party of friends?” 

“Swell,” said Haycox. 

“Pardon me, there are two of 
them now.” 

Hammond had seen a couple cross- 
ing the lounge and coming in his 
direction. He arose and approached 
them. As the man’s eyes met his, 
Hammond glanced at his watch. The 
man smoothed down his hair with a 
careless gesture. Hammond laughed 
into his handkerchief. 

‘Hello, major,” he greeted the new- 
comer, “I’ve been looking for you.” 

“Kind of you to invite us. This is 
Miss Pierson. You’ve heard me—” 

“Of course,” Hammond broke in, 
“T’m charmed to meet you, Miss Pier- 
son. I want to present Mr. Haycox, 
who is also honoring me tonight.” 

In another moment he was pre- 
senting the two to the newspaper- 
man, Then he led them toward the 
cocktail room, where Nevel Mason 
and Colonel Ward weré awaiting his 
return. - 

“We're all here now,” he told his 
guesis. “Let’s go into the dining 


room. The music has started already.” 

Nevel Mason looked up and smiled. 
“ve heard you’re a wonderful 
dancer,” she said to Hammond. 

“A baseless rumor,” he said, “but 
you'll soon know the worst.” 

They went toward the dining 
room, but as Hammond followed his 
guests through the arched door, he 
caught a glimpse of a girl in evening 
dress staring in his direction. A veil, 
thrown over her head, partially 
screened her features, but he caught 
a glimpse of tawny curls and hazel 
eyes, flecked with gold. His breath 
stopped for a moment. The girl was 
moving swiftly toward him. 

“Careful,” her low voice whispered. 
“They'll try to get you tonight.” 

“What? Who are—” he muttered. 

But the woman had turned and 
was gone before he could finish his 
question. 


ITH his guests on their way to 

the dining room, Paul Ham- 
mond had no time to pursue the 
woman whose mysterious warning 
had reached his ears. It was not the 
words which. had startled him. It was 
her face, her hair, the golden flecks 
in the warm hazel eyes. 

His suspicions were correct. There 
were two women. One was a copy of 
the other. But who was who and 
which was which? Was one a friend 
and the other an enemy? If so, he 
must swiftly determine their identity. 
He thought of telegraphing to D-1 
for information, but such an act 
would be against their code. He must 
fight his own battle and win or lose. 

His mind worked swiftly. If one of 
the women was Nevel Mason, the 
other would, naturally, be Bette 
Langwell. Bette might impersonate 
Nevel or—Nevel might impersonate 
her. Both were clever and fearless. 
The solution of his problems lay in 
the identity of these two. 

Paul Hammond frowned when he 
entered the dining room and saw that 
the table reserved for him had been 
placed next to that occupied by Sefior 


- Pombal and his group. There must 


be some reason for that, since he had 
given no such order. Then he saw that 
the waiter who had come to his room 
was serving the South American. 
Hammond turned his attention to 
his guests. Nevel Nason was chatting 
with Arthur Hayeox, asking him in- 
numerable questions about news- 
paper work. Major Carter was also 
talking with Arthur Haycox and 
Colonel Ward and Miss Pierson had 
joined the throng on the dance floor. 
Nevel Mason smiled into Hammond’s 


eyes, 

He smiled back, asking: 

“Do you rhumba?” 

“A little.” 

They began dancing. 

“J want to thank you for arranging 
such a dignified and correct meet- 
ing,” he heard her murmur, when 
they had circled the floor. “It was 
very clever. How did you know that I 
had met Major Carter?” 

“A friend mentioned it,” — an- 
- swered. “I believe you were going to 
tell me something of interest. What 
was it you said about—the Stone?” 

He felt her slender figure stiffen. 
“Why are you so interested in the 
Stone?” she questioned. 

“Stones have always intrigued me,” 
he parried. “What was this interest- 
ing news?’ . 

“Y’'m afraid I can’t tell you unless 
I am sure just who you are.” 

_ “You know my name—Paul Ham- 
mond. I am an agent for certain wine 
merchants—” 

“Please don’t tease me,” she broke 


in. 

He looked down into her face. It 
was serious. 

“I might reply that I don’t know 
‘who you are,” he countered. 

She glanced around, her eyes 
watching the South Americans at the 
table. She raised herself until her 
lips almost touched his ear. - 

7 a you over the telephone,” 
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“Then perhaps this does.” Her 
voice was scarcely audible against 
the barbaric throb of the orchestra. 
“KL—47—ATU—93.” 

For a moment, Paul Hammond lost 
the rhythm of the dance. The letters 
and numerals were D-1 signals, to” 
be used only in extreme emergency. 
They called for an answering signal 
in the same code. No excuse could be 
offered for using them except in a 
case of life or death. 

The girl was looking up into his 
face, her own quivering with eager- 
ness. For a moment, Hammond hesi- 
tated. Nevel Mason might be facing 
a dangerous dilemma and be appeal- 
ing to him for aid. 

They were dancing past the table 
they had left a few minutes before. 
Hammond caught a glimpse of the 
waiter who had come to his room. 
The man had left the table occupied 
by the South Americans and was 
sliding a card beneath Nevel’s plate. 

The doubt vanished from Ham- 
mond’s face. 

“T said KL—47—ATU—93.” Ten- 
sion sounded in the girl’s voice, but 
the friendly smile on the man’s face 
told her that she had met defeat. 

“I’m afraid you have made a mis- 
take, Miss Nason,” Hammond said. 
“I don’t understand you.” 

‘Don’t understand, when you—” 

“T told you I represented certain 
wine merchants of Bordeaux, France. 
They are interested in California 
wines,” said Paul Hammond. 


HE danee ended with a blare of 

horns, and Hammond escorted 
his partner baek to the table. He saw 
her glance in the direction of the 
waiter serving the South Americans, 
but he could not see her expression. 
The conversation around the table 
was resumed. Nevel, however, was 
plainly distracted. Hammond watched 
her slide the card from beneath her 
plate, read it and then tear it into 
bits. In another moment, her plate 
was withdrawn and carried away, the 
torn card upon it. — 


Seated with his back to Sefior Pom- 
bal’s table, Paul Hammond could hear 
snatches of conversation. They were 
speaking in English. A trip to China- 
town was being discussed. 

Hammond’s eyes met the alert 
orbs of Arthur Haycox. The news- 
paperman smiled and glanced to- 
ward Sefior Pombal’s table. Hay- 
cox, too, had overheard what was 
being said, yet neither Hammond nor 
the newshawk spoke of it. It was 
Nevel Nason who introduced the sub- 
ject. 

“T’ve often heard of the wonders 
of Chinatown,” she remarked to Hay- 
cox. 

“Quite a place,” the newspaperman 
agreed. “Would you like to see it?” 

“T’d love to,’”’ Nevel’s eyes were 
flashing again, and her cheeks burned 
with animation. 

“We'll go right after dinner.” Then 
to Paul Hammond, “Unless our host 
has other plans.” ¢ 

Hammond nodded his approval. 

When their meal was finished, they 
hurried into their wraps. Hammond 
went to his room for his hat and coat, 
pausing to glance at the radio set, On 
the tape were several messages in 
dots and dashes, and the wax cylin- 
der which recorded conversations also 
showed signs of having picked up 
words or phrases. However, he had 
no time to study them. His guests 
were awaiting him below. 

He hurried downstairs, to find 
Arthur Haycox standing alone in the 
lounge. 

“Let’s take a cab by ourselves,” the 
reporter said in a low tone. “I have 
something to tell you.” 


N a few minutes the party was com- 
plete, and taxicabs were sum- 
moned. The two army officers and 
their women companions took the 
first car, while Hammond and the re- 
porter entered the second. Soon they 
were isolated in the heaviest fog the 
young man had ever seen. He glanced 
- out as they started down the steep 
hill leading to the Orienta! section. 
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Looking over the driver’s shoulder, 
he could not see fifteen feet ahead. 
Street lamps were blobs of pale light 
at regular intervals. The ghost of a 
cable car swam out of the mists. 

In spite of their isolation, Haycox 
glanced around, as though he were 
looking to see if they could be over- 
heard. Then he said: 

“T’ve suspected for several days 
that something big was brewing in 
this man’s town. So I nosed around 
and came across—” 

“Hey, what’s the matter?” they 
heard the chauffeur yell. 

Hammond glanced ahead, The 
rays of a red lantern were shining 
through the fog—a lantern that 
waved wildly as if it sought to give 
warning of immediate danger. The 
chauffeur threw on his brakes, and 
the taxicab came to a stop with shrill, 
complaining shrieks. 

Arms reached up to drag the driver 
from his seat. Then the side doors 


‘were thrown open. Brown faces ap- 


peared in the dim rays of the cab’s 
dome light. A pistol flashed, and 
Hammond saw Arthur Haycox slump 
forward in his seat. Hammond 
snatched the weapon from a bandit’s 
hand. He raised the muzzle to fire, but 
a tongue of flame spat at him and he 
felt a hammerlike blow in the chest. 
Then the gun in his own hand 
roared, and the brown face disap- 
peared. Another shot rang out, and 
once more he felt the impact of a bul- 
let which struck his right side. 
Hammond leaped from the cab. He 
had one of the highwaymen’s pistols, 
and his own was in the other hand. 
But as he faced his assailants, they 
melted away into the fog. Only the 
red lantern was visible. Through the 
heavy mist came many sounds. Auto- 
mobile horns squawked, and there 
was the shrill call of a police whistle, 
and the clamor of a cable car that had 
stopped when its gripman saw the 
taxicab squarely in his path, 
Hammond turned to Arthur Hay- 
eox. The reporter was still alive, but 
breathing heavily. Hammond lifted 
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him into a position where he could lie 
back against the cushions. 

“Hard hit?’ Hammond asked anx- 
iously. 

“T guess this is it,’ muttered the 
reporter. “Funny—to go out like 
this. .... Bend closer. . . . Listen. ... 
the Stone—”’ His breathing was more 
strained. Ghastly gurgles came from 
his throat. 

“The Stone—what does that 
mean?’ Hammond dropped to his 
knees as he saw the dying man’s lips 
move. 

“The Stone—and the Laughing 
Ghoul. ... Don’t you understand? ... 
The Stone—is the Rock—” Another 
spasmodic gurgling rose from deep 
in the man’s throat, and then a dry 
rattle. Arthur Haycox had died be- 
fore he had completed his message, 
but its import sent the blood rushing 
through Hammond’s veins. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE GOLDEN-EYED GIRL 


OR a moment, Paul Hammond 

stood spell-bound, Then he heard 
the clump of heavy footsteps behind 
him, and turned to see two policemen 
rushing toward him. “What hap- 
pened?” they demanded, when they 
saw the limp form of Arthur Haycox 
sprawled across the seat. 

- “Hold-up, or something like that,” 

Hammond answered. “I think I hit 

one of them.” 

One of the policemen drew his elec- 
tric torch and flashed it on the cobbled 
street. He found a splotch of blood, 
~ and marks where a wounded man had 

been dragged away, but the trail 
quickly ended. 

_ “They drove off. Here’s where their 
ear stopped,” he called through the 
mist. 

There was more clangor from the 
cable car. One of the policemen 
mounted the box and guided the cab to 
the curb. 

“Dirty business, mister. Could you 

2 ones any of em?’ 


“No, They looked something like 
South Americans, but—” 

“Say, what the—” 

The policeman bent, to look at Ham- 
mond’s shirt front. The immaculate 
white was marred with powder burns 
and a large round hole. 

“You’ve been hit! Hurt bad?” 

“No. I have a bullet-proof vest.” 

“Bullet-proof vest—two gats? Say, 
brother, we’re going to have to take 
you in. This looks a lot different right 
now.” 

But before the police could take 
Paul Hammond to the Hall of Justice, 
the cars which had driven Carter and 
Ward down the hill re-appeared 
through the fog. They, too, had heard 
the shots, and had circled back, Ham- 
mond flashed a signal to Carter as he 
joined the growing circle around the 
taxicab, and the major drew one of 
the policemen aside. After that, there 
was no further talk of arrest. 

“Would you mind going down with 
the body?” Hammond asked Carter a 
few minutes later. “There’s some- 
thing I’ve got to leok after right 
away.” 

“All right, but—” The major’s eyes 
flicked to where Nevel Mason was 
alighting from her cab. 

“T’ll look after her,” Hammond told 
him. “Have Ward take that other girl 
away. I don’t want to have anyone 
around.” 

A moment later, Nevel appeared. 
Her eyes, fixed on Paul Hammond, 
immediately saw the powder marks 
and hole in his shirt front. 

“You’ve been wounded?” 
gasped, 

He shook his head and grinned. 
“Gangsters and kings are not the only 
ones to wear armor,” he remarked. 

The cabs and police were moving 
away. The cable car passed on. Before 
Nevel realized it, she and Paul Ham- 
mond were alone in the thick fog. Her 
face was raised to his, her eyes filled 
with inquiry, as they stood beneath 
the glowing gas light. 

“Tt’s only a step back to the ho- 
tel,” he told her, “and I thought per- 


she 
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haps there was something you wanted 
to say to me.” 

“T’ve said all I dared,” she mur- 
mured, 

“All right. Shall we go?” 

She hesitated, staring around, try- 
ing to penetrate the thick blanket of 
mist that surrounded them. Out be- 
yond the range of their vision they 
could hear footsteps. Then a voice 
called in guarded accents. Nevel 
clutched Hammond’s arm and started 
up the hill, 

“Come,” she whispered, “They’re 
still here.” 

“Thought they might be,” the man 
answered. “That’s why I wanted you 
along—for protection,” 

“Hiding behind my skirts?’ she 
mocked. 

“No, but—” 

“Then suppose we decide to work 
together.” A certain quality in her 
voice made him look in her direction 
but the fog was so thick that her fea- 
tures seemed blurred. 

“T don’t understand,” he parried. 

“TI believe I once said—KL—47— 
ATU—93.” 

Hammond glanced at her again. In 
spite of the fog, he caught a flash of 
eagerness in her eyes, Once more the 
words of the chief in the D-1’s dark- 
ened room flashed through his mind. 
The game was desperate. The stakes 
were human lives, He could not take 
a chance. 

“TI don’t believe I understand you,” 
he said. 


HE girl was silent. Then a peal 

of laughter rang out. Paul Ham- 
mond started. Mirth was bizarre at 
that moment, That laugh must be a 
signal, a warning to some unseen 
accomplice. 

“What's funny?” he demanded. “It 
seems to me that—” 

There was a rush of footsteps 
through the mists, and Paul Ham- 
mond’s words were cut short as a 
ponderous figure leaped upon him. 
He felt an impact between his shoul- 
der blades. A knife bit through his 


topcoat and evening clothes, but 
stopped when it encountered the 
meshes of his bullet-proof vest, 

Hammond twisted around and 
grappled with his assailant, For the 
second time within half an hour, he ~ 
had been saved from death by the 
bullet-proof vest the chief had given . 
him, D-1 had realized what he would 
face when he reached San Francisco. 

Hammond tried to get a glimpse of 
his adversary, but he had been at- 
tacked between two street lamps, and 
the enfolding fog blotted out all light. 

“Give me your gun,” the man 
growled to Nevel Mason. 

“Here, Danny,” she said. 

The knife clattered to the concrete 
sidewalk. 

Hammond struggled to hold his ad- 
versary where he could not use the 
weapon, but it was futile. There was 
a roar like the sound of a cannon, so 
close was the exploding weapon, A 
blow knocked the breath from Ham- 
mond’s body, but the bullet-proof vest 
held back the lethal ball. He relaxed, 
sinking forward, and his opponent 
struggled free. 

“Did you kill him?’ the woman — 
asked. 

“Got him all right.” 

The shrill sound of a police whistle 
came from the encircling mists. The 
shot had been heard by unseen patrol- 
men, 

“Come, Danny, we must go,” the 
woman urged. 

Paul half-raised himself. The 
woman saw, and snatched the pistol 
from the man’s hand. 

Sealding flame raked across Ham- 
mond’s scalp. Then deeper darkness 
descended, and he fell back, senseless. 
But even as he sank, he fought to:re- 
gain consciousness. He must act—act 
swiftly. He could not die—not yet. 

The dazzling rays of an electric 
torch held close to his face brought 
back consciousness. He looked up to 
see a ring of faces around him. Two 
policemen stood at his feet. Beside 
him knelt a woman with tawny curls. 
The wavering beam of one of the 


pairolman’s flashlights fell on her 
face. Paul looked into her eyes. 
a hazel and fiecked with 


“Nevel,” he murmured. 

A flush crossed her cheek. “I told 
you to be careful,” she whispered. 
“Tell me,” Hammond gripped her 
hand. “You are Nevel and she is—” 
“S-s-h-h! We are not alone. I shall 
see you soon, if possible.” 

She arose and turned to the police. 
“Tt looks like a rather ugly scalp 
wound, but nothing serious. You had 
better take him to his hotel, the Dan- 
vers.” 

“Yes, miss. And can we get your 
- Name as a witness?” 

“Of course, Miss Bette iegeull, 
Hamilton Hotel, just across the 
street.” 


“Yes, miss. Thank you.” 
.Paul Hammond stared incredulous- 
ly as the woman turned and melted 
into the fog. Bette Langwell! The 
most dangerous woman in the world! 
It couldn’t be. She should be his en- 
emy, an employee of Sefior Pombal. 
The young man sat up and felt his 
head. It was splitting, but he was not 
seriously injured. He struggled to his 
feet with the aiding hand of one of 
the policemen. 
“This way to the hotel, mister,” the 
man said. “T’ll go along, and you can 
give me a statement when you’re feel- 
ing a little better.” 


HE Danvers’ house physician 
made quick work of dressing 
Hammond’s wound, but there was 
nothing in his skill that could calm 
the storm raging through the young 
man’s mind. Nevel Nason! Bette 
~ Langwell! Both were in San Fran- 
cisco. Which was which? Bach failed 
completely to act in keeping with her 
name. Nevel should be a friendly aid, 
even though she was not a member 
of the D-1 organization. Yet she had 
tried to murder him. And Bette Lang- 
well, the most dangerous woman in 
the world, the natural ally of the 


notorious Sefior Pombal, had saved 
him, Tt didn’t make sense. — 

He rid himself of the policeman by 
giving him a nebulous statement. He 
dared not give the facts. Police action 
might hurry his foe’s plans ahead and 
leave him groping in the fog. He must 
work out the case before anyone was 
arrested. 

“Tl go down to the Hall tomorrow 
if you need me,” he informed the po- 
liceman, “but tonight I shall be very 
busy.” 

The officer winked knowingly. “‘The 
name was Miss Bette Langworth, 
Hamilton Hotel,” he said with a smile. 

“Yes, I heard it.” - 

“Pleasant dreams, sir.” 

“Thanks, officer. Good-by.” 

But Paul Hammond had no time 
for dreams. Arthur Haycox’s last 
words had opened a window and 
given him a view that filled his mind 
with fears. The Stone is the Rock! 
the Rock—that was Alcatraz... . 
And the Laughing Ghoul was a mys- 
terious phantom-like underworld 
genius who had disappeared from 
the face of the earth eight months 


ago, 

Was Max Ulrich the Laughing 
Ghoul? Was Sefior Pombal? Or had 
the Laughing Ghoul hidden his iden- 
tity among the numbered men on Al- 
eatraz? 

As Hammond paced up and down 
the room, his eyes fell upon his radio 
equipment. He had forgotten it in the 
high excitement of Haycox’s murder 
and the identification of the two 
women who were playing major réles 
in the shadowed drama. He took up 
the wax cylinder. Several inches of 
fine lines showed that speech had been 
recorded. He placed the record on the 
reproducing instrument and started 
it. First came the sound of the needle 
Funning across the wax. Then a 
man’s voice began speaking. 

“Well, Mr. Hammond, I’m sorry 


that I shall not have the pleasure of 


saying good-by to you personally, but 
duty calls,” the voice began. “How- 
Dac we shall probably meet again, 


and when we do, I am afraid it will 
be my unpleasant duty to kill you. It 
is a step that I shall regret, but it 
may be necessary.” 

The voice ceased, and Hammond 
shut off the machine. Then he played 
the record again. He studied the into- 
nations of that voice. He was sure 
that the last time he heard it was in 
the fog. Max Ulrich had had a voice 
like that. Max Ulrich had _ hairy 
hands. Max Ulrich and Nevel Nason 
had tried to kill him, and either they 
or their agents had murdered Arthur 
Haycox. 

The thought that at last he had a 
definite lead spurred Hammond to 
fresh activity. He got in touch with 
Alcatraz and ordered a checkup on 
prisoners, and on any activity of any 
sort around the Rock. Other agents 
were directed to throw out a dragnet 
for Nevel Nason and Max Ulrich. 

Morning was near when Paul 
went to bed, yet he was up again be- 
fore seven, watching the man who 
was operating his radio apparatus. 

“Haven’t raised anything worth 
mentioning,” the expert complained. 

Hammond paced up and down the 
room. He was sure that the members 
of the gang would not stay together. 
Messages would have to be sent— 
but how? 

“Try this hook-up with the small 
set and connect it with the wax cyl- 
inder,” he instructed his aid. “Use the 
gas pipes for.one terminal and the 
water for the other. It gives a metal 
circuit and ordinarily would not at- 
tract attention.” 

The radio expert grinned. This was 
a new line of attack. 

“Okay,” he said. 

“Keep at it,” Hammond instruct- 

ed.-“T’ll be back by noon.” 
. Hammond spent a busy morning 
with D. J. agents but failed to un- 
cover any new leads. When he got 
back to his room his operator said: 
“Ain’t much in the telegraph, but 
that wax cylinder has been running 
lately.” 


Hammond hurriedly put the record — 
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27 
on his reproducing machine. Almost 
instantly he heard a man’s voice 
speaking—a voice with which he was 
now familiar. 

“Better go down to the Martél 
street warehouse and inspect what 
Harolds has been doing,” the.man be- 
gan. 

Hammond stiffened as he awaited 
the reply. It. came in a woman’s voice, 
a voice that brought a vision of tawny 
curls. 

“Be careful, Danny, be careful.” 

A rush of blood swept across the 
young man’s face as he returned the | 
cylinder to its place. He felt his heart 
pounding. His word trap had caught 
something whose importance might 
be colossal. He turned to the radio 
operator. 

“Catch this out of the air?” he 
asked. 

“No. From that trick connection 
you suggested last night, in case the 
air failed.” 

“The gas and water pipes!” 

“Yes, sir. That was a great idea. 
It gives a perfect metallic-cireuit. Not 
one man in a million would think of 
it,” the radio man said. 

“It was used in Paris during the 
war by the Germans,” Hammond in- 
formed him, “These crooks aren’t 
overlooking any tricks,” 

He consulted a real estate map of 
the city. The warehouse on Martel 
street was right on the waterfront. 

A few minutes later, he was in a 
taxicab. 

CHAPTER V 
LETHAL LOOT 


OG still enveloped San Francisco. 
The sun was only a light spot in a 
field of unending gray. 

As they dropped down toward the 
waterfront, the fog thickened, and 
the cab was forced to go at a snail’s 
pace, Stops were made to read street 
signs and consult the numbers on the 
houses. Finally the taxi came to a 
halt, and the driver gestured though : 
the mists ahead. 


“It ought to be the next house,” ha 
told Hammond. “But there’s a big 
limousine just ahead of me.” 
Hammond leaped out. He could see 
only a few feet in front of him, but 
through the mist he could hear a man 
and woman talking. Once more he 
recognized the voices. 
“In another twenty-four hours—” 
the man began. 
*“S-s-s-sh, Danny—” 
A door slammed and the black 
limousine glided into the fog. 
Paul Hammond lunged after it, but 
collided with a pedestrian hurrying 
through the mists. The pedestrian 
grumbled an oath, and moved on his 
way. The race was lost, 


NCE more Hammond was alone, 
but the blood tingled through 
his veins as he realized that he was 
close to a discovery that might prove 
the climax of his case. He groped 
through the fog until he had found 
the warehouse. He went to the door, 
where a man answered his knock. 
“Inspector from the Building De- 
_ partment,” Hammond told him. ‘Have 
you a permit for this work?” 
The man grinned, and took an of- 
ficial-looking envelope from his 
pocket. 
“There you are,” he said. 
Hammond scanned the permit. It 
‘was issued in the name of Chester 
_ Harolds for the installation of new 
- lighting fixtures. 
“May I inspect the work?” 
“Certainly. Right this way.” 
Harolds led the way in. Workmen 
were engaged in installing fixtures. 
The work was innocent—almost too 
innocent, Hammond reflected, but he 
- could find no flaw in it. 
“Okay. Sorry to have bothered 
you,” he finally told Harolds. 
“Oh, that’s all right. Drop in any 
time. Glad to see the city inspectors. 
Have a cigar.” 
Paul Hammond returned to the 
street and inspected the houses near 
the warehouse. Two doors down, an 
excited maid answered his summons 
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and peered through a crack in the 
door when he announced himself as 
an inspector for the San Francisco 
Building Department. 

“Who’s there, Mathilda?’ a wom- 
an’s voice asked, as the servant stam- 
mered that no work was being done. 

“City inspector, Miss Langwell. He 
wants to—” 

Paul Hammond shoved his foot into 
the partially opened door. His hand 
slid to the automatic pistol he carried 
in an under-arm holster. He trans- 
ferred it to a side pocket with a sin- 
gle flashing movement, Bette Lang- 
well lived there! He had found what 
he was looking for, after all. The most 
dangerous woman in the world was 
not at the Hamilton Hotel, as she 
had told the police. 

“T should like to'see your mistress,” 
Hammond told the maid. 

“She’s not well. She isn’t seeing 
anybody,” the woman quavered. 

“She’ll see me,” the man said stub- 
bornly. “Please tell her that Mr. Paul 
Hammond would like to talk to her.” 

“Then let me close the door, sir. 
This draft—” 

* “Tm keeping it open,” Hammond 
broke in. 

The maid retired in ecntesion: He 
could hear her speaking in a high- 
pitched voice. There was a moment of 
silence, and then the door was thrown 
open. 

“Won’t you come in, Mr. Ham- 
mond?” 

Hammond looked into hazel eyes 
flecked with gold. Curls of tawny 
shade half-circled the woman’s neck. 

“Y’m sorry, Miss Langwell, but— 
really I haven’t had an opportunity 
to thank you for your kindness be- 
fore.’ 

“Please don’t mention it.” Her 
smile widened. “And what was it you 
wanted to see me about?” 

“T think you know that,” he par- 
ried 


She shook her head. 
“Which side are you on, Miss Lang- 
well?” he asked in a lowered tone. 
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The hazel eyes met his unwaver- 
ingly. “I’m afraid I don’t understand 
you,” she said. 

“Does D-1 mean anything to you?” 
he pressed. 

Once more she shook her head. 
“’m afraid it doesn’t,” she replied. 

“How does it happen you have left 
the hotel?” was his next question. 

‘“T’m tired of hotels. I thought I 
would try this.” 

“And you picked this house quite 
by accident?” 

“Quite.” 

Paul Hammond arose and turned 
toward the door. He had too many im- 
portant things demanding his atten- 
tion to waste his time fencing with 
Bette Langwell. She was too skilled 
in the art of verbal combat to permit 
him to trap her in 4 short conversa- 
tion. 

“Sorry to have bothered you, Miss 
Langwell,” he said when he had 
reached the door, 

“T’m delighted to see you again. 
Won’t you call again?” 

She knew that she had triumphed 
in their short passage of arms, Both 
were playing a game-and realized that 
the other’s pretenses had no more 
substance than the fog outside. Ham- 
mond took up the gauntlet. 

“T’ll be charmed to call.” 

“Any time, Mr. Hammond. I sel- 
dom leave the house,” Bette Lang- 
well told him. 


AMMOND hurried back to his 
taxicab and gave orders to re- 
turn to the Danvers. He must get 
in touch with D. J. and summon a 
swarm of aifls. Max Ulrich and Nevel 
Nason must be found and watched, 
night and day. A cordon of agents 
must be stationed around the house 
in which Bette Langwell lived. The 
world’s most dangerous woman was 
too great a menace to be left undis- 
turbed. Sefior Pombal must also be 
watched. 
Reaching his rooms, Hammond 
found the radio operator tingling 
with excitement. Further conversa- 


tions had been recorded upon the wax 
cylinder that tapped a circuit com- 
posed of the gas and water pipes. 
Hammond quickly transferred the 
record to his reproducing machine. 
He listened, his breath held in. 

“We have little time to lose. He’s 
found the warehouse,” a man’s voice 
said. “Harolds just telephoned me 
that he is posing as a building inspec- 
tor.”’ 

A hard smile thinned Paul Ham- 
mond’s lips. 

“Perhaps it was not he,’ the 
woman answered. 

“You underestimate your favorite 
enemy, Nevel,” was the reply, “You’d 
better get in touch with Pombal and 
tell them—” 

“Leave that to me,” she broke in 
hurriedly, “and stop communicating. 
If he is as clever as you think, Dan- 
ny, this circuit may be tapped at any 
minute.” 

“And your orders, Nevel?” 

“Finish as quickly as possible.” 

“Today ?” 

“Veg.” 

The record ended with that word. 
Paul Hammond stared at the wax 
cylinder, his face slightly pale. Today! 
He had not even minutes to lose, Be- 
fore him was evidence that not only 
disclosed a plot, but identified the 
principals. He took the record from 
the machine and handed it to the 
radio operator. 

“Tell your laboratory chief to have 
those sounds translated into light and 
photographed,” he ordered. 

“Photographed ?” 

“That’s right. There’s nothing like 
the picture of a voice, It’s convinc- 
ing.” 

“And my orders, sir?” 

“Carry on. I’m going out, Stay here 
until I get back or—’ Hammond 
paused, He might not get back. He 
sat down and wrote a message in code 
to D-1, outlining what he had discov- 
ered and what his next steps might 
be. This he handed to the radio opera- 
tor. 

“Tf I’m not back in twenty-four 


hours, send that,” he said. “And keep 
watch of that cylinder.” 

“Yes, sir.” — 

Thrusting a second automatic into 
his pocket, Hammond hurried to the 
porte cochére and again summoned a 
taxicab to take him to the waterfront. 
Although the fog still enshrouded the 
city, the gray vapors that screened 
the operations of enemy agents were 
thinning rapidly before Hammond’s 
eyes. He was sure of his ground now. 
He was certain of his foes’ objective, 
and their method of attack was begin- 
ning to appear. He would soon con- 
firm his suspicions. His first step 
must be to thwart his adversary’s 
plot and then eapture the criminals. 

Reaching Martel street, he dis- 
missed his cab. Then he swiftly made 
his way toward the gaunt warehouse. 
The structure was right on the 
water’s edge. In fact, the warehouse 
extended well out over the water. 
Hammond circled three sides of the 
place, and found it much larger than 
he had suspected. 

On the third side of the warehouse 
he saw a small grimy window set 
about six feet. up from the ground. 
He searched the adjoining lot till he 
selected a discarded packing case. 
This he stealthily pulled over under 
the window, and mounting the case 
quietly went to work on the window’s 
lock. It was a matter of seconds be- 
fore he was slowly inching up the 
window. 

Opening the window was the dan- 
gerous part. The glass was so grimy 
that he couldn’t see through it—and 
that screened his movements. But the 
fog was not dense enough to black-out 

his silhouette when he opened the 
window. It was a chance he’d have 
to take. And the thought of Max Ul- 
rich, Sefor Pombal and the South 
American’s band of gunmen was not 
encouraging. 

Hammond shrugged, opened the 

window high enough to crawl 

through. His gun im his hand, he 

legged over the sili and hung on the 

; ae ee” 
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window. Then he lowered himself to 
the floor of the warehouse. There was 
no challenge; no crash of gunfire; no 
twinkling knife thudding into his 
back. 

The young agent heaved a vast sigh 
of relief. It was some moments be- 
fore his eyes became accustomed to 
the gloom of the warehouse. And 
when they did, he made out a row of 
huge metal cylinders. 

“Petrol tanks,’ he murmured. 
“Now, what the hell—” 

He moved closer and discovered 
that each cylindrical tank had a pet- 
cock near the bottom. Suddenly, a’ 
door slammed on the Martel street 
side of the warehouse. Three-quarters 
of the Martel side was walled off into 
offices with one street door; leaving 
the rest of the warehouse a barnlike, 
silent void. 

Hammond crouched down, swing- 
ing his gun to cover the offices. And 
it was while in this tense, strained 
position that he first noticed the 
strangeness of the water sounds be- 
neath the floor of the warehouse. 
Those sounds didn’t have the dull lap- 
ping noise of water washing around 
rotting stanchions. The sound was 
more like water lapping against 
something metallic and hollow. Ham- 
mond took the chance of whisking his 
flash about the floor. 

The white beam momentarily 
flicked over the iron ring of a trap- 
door. The ring was about three feet 
from where Hammond crouched. He 
put away his flash and gun, and, using 
both hands on the ring, noiselessly 
raised the trap. Fog-clouded daylight 
coming in under the water-side of the 
shed dully reflected on smooth steel 
plates. 

Hammond stared at the thing for 
several moments. It was a baby sub- 
marine; its conning tower open and 
directly under the trapdoor. Ham- 
mond lowered the trap. There was a 
hard, tight smile on his face. Max 
Ulrich and Sefior Pombal had planned 
well. 

There came a flurry of movement 
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and rasp of voices from the direction © 


of the offices. Then there was a sud- 
den, ominous silence. Hammond 
flicked out his gun. He knew that his 
presence in the warehouse had been 
discovered. And he was doubly sure 
when he heard the packing case he 
had climbed on scrape against the 
outside wall. Some one had spotted 
the packing case. Hammond stood 
ready, waiting for the opening of 
hostilities. 

That came sooner than he had ex- 
pected. A bullet whanged off the rim 
of the nearest metal tank. The gun 
sound had been muffled by a Maxim 
silencer. Then Max Ulrich’s angry 
voice came from one of the offices: 

“Be careful of those tanks!’ 

Hammond flicked his wrist and 
threw a shot toward the voice. There 
was no silencer on his gun, and the 
roar of it filled the warehouse. 

Ulrich growled: “Take him, you 
fools! He’s alone.” 

Hammond creuched down by the 
tanks, and slowly moved down the 
line turning on the petcock of each 
tank. Then he rounded the last tank, 
and waited. Petrol fumes bit his nos- 
trils. And, in the tense silence, he 
was again conscious of the water lap- 
ping the hull of the submarine. He 
could feel that men were closing in 
on him. But he crouched there, wait- 
ing for one thing to happen. It did. 

A man suddenly gasped. There was 
a scraping sound, and a jarring thud. 
Hammond fired at the thud, A fright- 
ful gurgling sound told him that he 
had scored. Then he calmly waited 
for the next of his foes to lose balance 
on the slippery petrol-coated floor. 
And while he waited, a lashing blow 
came out of nowhere and banged the 
side of his head. There was a sudden 
yell—and men swarmed all over him. 
The gun was torn from his grasp. 

Max Ulrich called from the office: 
“Bring him in here! You know what 
to do with that clumsy dope who got 
himself shot. ... then all of you get 
down in the sub—and stay there. 
Move!” 


When Hammond was taken into 
the office, he said: “Well, hello— 
Danny. So we meet again. And I 
learned that you plan. to murder me.” 

“J may find it necessary,” said 
Max Ulrich. 

Turns of a rope bound Hammond’s 
hands. He was thrust into a chair, and 
his legs were tied. Max Ulrich sat 
down. 

“We've seen quite a little of each 
other lately, haven’t. we?” the man 
began. 

Hammond nodded. 

“But this is our last meeting,” Ul- 
rich continued, 

“Y’m sorry. I had looked forward 
to seeing quite a little of you before 
you went— into retirement.” 

“T knew you had that in mind, but 
I have other plans,” Ulrich retorted, 
a velvet softness coming into his 
voice. 

Hammond eyed the man narrow-. 
ly, saying: “So you’re Danny, eh? 
I once heard of a Danny Davids—in 
Chicago, I believe. He was a cheap 
heel who got mixed up in the murder 
of a night-club dancer. He skipped 
town. Must have changed his 
name—”’ : 

“Your words sadden me,” Max UI- 
rich broke in. “They make your pass- 
ing an absolute necessity. I had hoped 
to avoid anything quite so drastic, 
but it is beyond my power now to 
dodge a painful duty.” 

“They hang murderers in Cali- 
fornia,” Hammond reminded him. 

The smile returned to Ulrich’s aris- 
tocratic face. “I have been told by 
competent legal talent,” he replied, 
“that in order to establish murder, 
it is necessary to have a corpus de- 
licti.”” 

Hammond nodded. “And so?” he 
prompted curiously. 

“And so—with the aid of a very 
elever confrére,” the man went on, “a’ 
rather neat plan has been evolved.” 

“That’s interesting. May I ask—” 

“Of course. Our plan is to sur- 
round you with some tins of T.N.T. 
When it is detonated, there will be 


_ nothing left upon which to base a 
' |eharge of murder. I hope I’m not be- 
ling too—er—graphie.” 

“Not at all,” said Hammond, “And 
‘your companion is a lady of ideas. 
ee convey my compliments to 

r. 


AX ULRICH and Paul Ham- 

j mond sat facing each other for 

' several minutes. Neither spoke. Then 
Ulrich crossed the room to where a 

-radio instrument stood upon a low 
stand. Hammond’s searching eyes saw 
that it had wires, one running to the 
radiator and the other to the gas 
connection in the fireplace. It was the 
circuit which he had tapped in the 
Danvers Hotel. 

Ulrich switched on a small light 
and waited for a few moments. Then 
the lamp winked out. 

“Hello,” he said. 

An answer came in a woman’s 
voice, Hammond kicked at his bonds, 
loosening them, but he dared not free 
himself as long as Ulrich was in the 

_ room. 

“You had better come down here 
at once,” Ulrich continued. “I have 
him tied up, and am soon going to fol- 
low your almost inspired suggestion.” 

Hammond stiffened. Then Nevel 
had suggested that he be blown to 

bits. But the thought fied from his 
mind when he heard the words now 
coming over the secret circuit. 

“Our friend, the Sefior Pombal, 
demands immediate action.” 

“We're ready,” Ulrich replied. 

“Good!’? Nevel said. 

The man switched off the light and 
glanced at Paul Hammond. “Make 
yourself at home, my friend,’ he 
said, striding toward the door. “Tl 
see you again before—before you 
leave us.” 


AMMOND could hear Ulrich 

and the man named Harolds 
talking in the warehouse. The 
minutes dragged as Hammond 
worked with his bonds. Fully a half 
hour must have gone by before he 
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succeeded in freeing his feet. Then he 
stole toward the radio set and 
snapped the switch, as he had seen 
Ulrich do. He waited until the tubes 
had time to warm. Then he began 
speaking. 

‘“Hello—hello,” he called into the 
transmitter in a lowered voice. “THis 
is Paul Hammond speaking. I’m be- 
ing held at the Martel Street ware- 
house on the waterfront. They are 
preparing to raid Alcatraz in a sub- 
marine and release a prisoner who 
was once known as the Laughing 
Ghoul. The submarine is manned with 
a light naval gun and machine guns. 
Send all the men you can spare. 
Sefior Pombal is supplying the sub. 
Nevel Nason and Max Ulrich are—” 

“You are wasting your time, Mr. 
Hammond,” a voice said behind him. 

Hammond twisted to see a tawny 
head of curls bared as Nevel Nason 
took off her little hat. 

“That isn’t a radio. It doesn’t 
broadcast,” she went on. 

A faked expression of frustration 
came to his face. Yet he contrived to 
leave the switch open. 

“T’d hoped,” he began, “to—”’ 

The girl held up her hand and 
looked around, as though listening. 

“Perhaps I can help you,” she whis- 
pered. “You know I am D-7, although 
you have refused to acknowledge me. 
Do you remember what I once said 
to you?” 

He shook his head. 

“T said—KL—47—_ATU—93.” 

Paul Hammond stared straight 
into the girl’s eyes. .They were 
brown, not hazel. She was giving the 
secret signal of distress, although it 
was his life, not hers, that was in 
danger. If she was an operative, his 
answer would bring her aid; if an 
enemy, he would be putting fresh 
power into her hands. Once more he 
searched her eyes, and made his de- 
cision. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” he 
said. : 

The soft lines of her mouth tight- 


ened, but she kept herself in con- 
trol. 

“Mr. Hammond, there’s so little 
time. Don’t you understand? These 
people are going to kill you unless—” 

“Unless what?’ 

“Unless you help yourself and let 
me help you. If you’ll only—” 

‘Answer some cryptic cross-word 
puzzle I don’t know anything about?” 

“You know what I mean, Mr. Ham- 
mond.” 

He smiled up into her eyes. “Really, 
{ don’t,” he insisted. 

Her gaze hardened. 

“Danny,” she called down the stairs 
in commanding tone. “Danny, come 
here.” 

There was a clatter on the steps. 

“Take this stubborn idiot and hold 
him till we come back from the Rock,” 
she ordered. “The fool will do noth- 
ing. I am through with him.” 

Max Ulrich looked at his prisoner. 
“T’m sorry,” he said, “but you heard 
the orders.’ 

“There doesn’t seem to be much I 
can do about it,” Hammond answered. 
“What would you do? You have had 
much experience, Danny Davids.” 

He was trying to engage the man 
in conversation, to use up precious 
minutes. The words Hammond had 
spoken into the transmitter of the 
secret circuit would be recorded in 
wax in his room at the Danvers. If 
the radio operator reproduced them 
- immediately, help would soon be on 
the way. He must gain time. 

“’m sorry, but we cannot wait,” 
Ulrich replied: 

“Will you answer one question?” 
Hammond asked. 

“Perhaps.” 

“Ts she really Nevel Nason or—” 

“That’s something only she can an- 
swer,” Ulrich broke in, “and, unfor- 
tunately, you’ll never have the op- 
portunity to ask her. Come, my 
friend, we must go.” 

Hammond still hung back. He 
said: “You and Sefior Pombal have 
worked very neatly to break out the 
Laughing Ghoul. Here’s the way I 
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mouth of yours.” 


- could comprehend what had hap-— 


figure the business: The Ghoul. and 2 
Pombal were running dope and slaves 
between New York and Rio. Things — 
got hot for the Ghoul. He ducked out 
—with all the cash. The law caught 
up with him in some way—and he 
went to Alcatraz under an assumed 
name,” ; 
“Very interesting,’ Ulrich mur- 
mured. “You are digging deeper into 
a grave every time you open that 


“Sefior Pombal wanted his money,” 
went on Hammond, edging closer to 
the transmitting instrument, “and ~~ 
the only way he could get it was to 
get the Ghoul off the Rock. And you 
brought that message to Pombal.” 

Max Ulrich looked sharply at Ham- _ 
mond. “‘You seem very definite about _ 
that.” 

“Very,” agreed Hammond. 

At that moment Harolds came into 
the office smoking a cigarette. He put 
the cigarette down in an ash tray. 
“Everything’s ready, chief. When the 
spick gets here, we’ll shove off.” 

Hammond picked up the cigarette 
with his bound hands and put it into 
his mouth. The natural ease with ~ 
which he did it attracted ‘no attention 
from the two men. = 

Max Ulrich jerked his head toward 
the warehouse, pushed his gun closer 
to Hammond. All three started 
through the doorway. Harolds hesi- 
tated a moment, then yelled: 

“That bum chiseled my butt!” 

Hammond kept right on walking, 
straight across the warehouse floor. 
Ulrich was right behind him and to 
his left. Hammond took the cigarette 
from his mouth, held it between 
thumb and middle finger, then shot 
it straight toward the petrol tanks. 
The glowing butt fell short of the 
tanks and landed on the petrol- 
soaked floor. : 

A sheet of flame raced over the 
boards, hungrily enveloped the tanks. 
Even before Ulrich and Harolds 


pened, one of the tanks went up with — = 
a terrific roar. A river of fire washed 


_ 
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over the warehouse, tumbled down 
the trapdoor into the open conning 
tewer of the submarine. — 

Ulrich fired at Hammond, hit the 
young agent in the left arm. But 


-Hammond’s fists lashed at Ulrich’s 


jaw. The blow knocked Ulrich six feet 
back across the warehouse. Harolds 
was running for his life toward the 


offices. 


Hammond’s bound hands dragged 
Ulrich into the office. The terrified 
Harolds was there, with his hands in 
the air, Five G-men were there, too. 
One of them cut Hammond’s bonds. 
Another was telephoning for a chemi- 
eal fire detachment. Martel street was 
alive with police cars. 

Hammond said: “Take these two 
out. The others are either dead or 
trapped down in the submarine. Get 
out the harbor patrol and the flying 
detail. If the sub noses out, the air- 
planes can lay a depth bomb on it.” 

When the instructions were given, 
the G-man agent-in-charge told Ham- 
mond: “We picked up Pombal as he 
was leaving his hotel. And Colonel 
Ward gave me this address to hand 
to you.” 

Hammond quickly took the slip of 
paper. Then he rushed to the street 
and caught a cab. The address turned 
out to be a private residence, and the 
door was opened by Colonel Ward. 
The men shook hands briefly and then 


- went up the stairs and into a smail 


living room. In it were two women, 
with several D. J. agents standing 
guard over them. 

“What shall I do with them?’ Col- 
onel Ward asked. 

Hammond’s eyes went from one to 
another. Seated side by side, their 
likeness was not great. Both had 
tawny curls, pert mouths and eyes of 
light brown. 

“Have you anything to say to me?” 
The young man spoke to the woman 
he had known as Nevel Nason. 

‘Nothing but KL—47—ATU—93,” 


~she answered in a soft voice, 


“And you?” he asked the girl he 


had known as Bette Langwell. 


sa 


Hazel eyes, flecked with gold, 
looked frankly into his. 

“Anything to say, Miss Langwell?” 

She shook her head. 

“Put them both under arrest and 
hold them tnxcommusicado,” Ham- 
mond ordered. 


BLACK-ROBED figure whose 

features were screened by a 
mask faced a ring of upturned eyes. 
Only the eyes were visible, eager eyes 
which peered through slits. 

“Ten days ago, in New York, I 
told you the reason for these masks,” 
the man in the center began. “I said 
at that time that there might be a 
traitor in our ranks. I was right. 
There was then. There is, now.” 

A subdued murmur went around 
the circle, but no word was spoken. 

“The problem that has been worked 
out in this operation,” the chief of 
D-1 went on, “is one worth careful 
study. I flew out from New York, my- 
self, in order to be present at its ex- 
position, as I believe it one of the most 
complex and interesting cases I have 
ever encountered. It has two unusual 
features, and I am going to let the 
man who solved it explain his opera- 
tions,” 

The chief of the secret corps 
stepped to one side and made a ges- 
ture. Paul Hammond arose and took 
the center of the circle. His eyes trav- 
eled from one masked face to another. 
They paused at two slender figures 
seated opposite him, with a broad- 
shouldered form between, From the 
edge of two cowls, tawny curls peered 
out, but the faces were blotted out by 
velvet masks. 

“You are familiar with the case, 
my friends,” Hammond began, “‘so I 
won’t rehash the details. Sefior Pom- 
bal and the man known as Max UI- 
rich are under arrest and will be con- 
victed. Their execution is merely a 
matter of court routine.” 

The D-1 chief broke in: “There 
seems to be one great flaw in the case. 
The Laughing Ghoul has not been 
identified—and the secret hiding 
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place of his fabulous riches is still a 
secret to us.” 

“The Laughing Ghoul died on Al- 
catraz last night,’ said Hammond. 
“The excitement of the expected es- 


cape, and then the despair at its fail-" 


ure to materialize was too much for 
his seventy-year-old heart.” 

“His name?” asked the chief. 

Hammond leoked across to where 
Max Ulrich was handcuffed to a chair. 
“The man who died on Aleatraz last 
night was Maxwell Davids alias the 
Laughing Ghoul. He was the father 
of our prisoner, whose real name is 
Daniel Davids. You see, Daniel 
Davids had possession of that wealth. 
We located most of it in deposit 
boxes. But he used it as bait to enlist 
Seficr Pombal’s aid im effecting the 
prison break. Daniel Davids was 
double-crossing Pombal right from 
the start. But Pombal had the sub- 
marine and the guns to blast the walls 
of Alcatraz. 

“Now, we'll look to the evidence 
that will bind Daniel Davids to Bette 
Langwell. This I propose to do in a 
scientific manner. The voice, you 
know, has characteristics as marked 
as the fingerprints. Even dull ears 
recognize voices, but science is more 
sure. It defies trickery. Let me dem- 
onstrate.” 

Hammond turned .to a portable 
phonograph he had set up in the cen- 
ter of the circle. He touched a lever, 
and a voice sounded. 

“You underestimate your favorite 
enemy, Nevel,” a man was heard to 
say. “You'd better get in toueh with 
Sefior Pombal.” 

Hammond cut off the phonograph. 
Then he flashed a strange picture 
upon a white sheet hung against a 
wall. It looked like a child’s drawing 
of a mountain range. 

“This is a photograph of that voice 
speaking those words,” he explained 
to his assembled fellow operatives. 
Now he produced a carbon-covered 
paper and affixed a steel stylus to it. 
Then he ordered Daniel Davids to 
stand before a microphone. 


“Will you repeat those words, 
please?” he said to his captive. 

The prisoner scowled. Then he 
spoke rapidly. The stylus flew back 
and forth, reeording the rise and fall 
of the voice. 

“There,” Hammond said a moment 
later. “If you’ll study those two rec- 
ords, you'll see that they are identi- 
eal.” 

He turned to lead Daniel Davids 
from the room. 


ILENCE gripped the circle as 

Paul Hammond took his place 

again. He had spoken of the most 
dangerous woman in the world. 

“And now for the woman,” he said, 
“the woman responsible for the mur- 
der of Arthur Haycox in an Scare 
on my life.” 

Hammond glanced at one of the 
slender figures directly in front of 
him, Her long, tapering fingers were 
clasping and unclasping. 

“Once more I shall use the phono- 
graph which trapped communica- 
tions over a cireuit made by the gas 
and water systems of San Francisco,” 
the young man began. “This time you 
will hear the woman’s voice. It will 
identify her in spite of make-up, dyed 
hair and the arts of a great actress.” 

Again the phonograph sounded. 
This time a woman’s voice was speak- 
ing. 

“Leave that to me,” were the words 
that came out, “and stop communicat- 
ing. Ef he is as clever as you think, 
Danny, this circuit may be tapped at 
any minute.” 

Hammond shut off the phonograph. 
“The cireuit had already been 
tapped,” he told his companions. “And 
now for the test. First I will show you 
the photograph of that voiee, and 
then I will ask two of you to repeat 
the words just spoken.” 

Again a picture like a child’s draw- 
ing of ‘a mountain range appeared 
upon the wall. Paul Hammond’s back 
was turned, and he did not see one of 
the slender figures raise her hands to 
her mask. 


A tingle went through the gather- 
ing. The test had come. 

“T shall make no accusations,” 
Hammond began. “Our enemy will 
point herself out. Two women are 
with us. One is Nevel Nason, of whom 
you have often heard. The other is 
Bette Langwell, known as the most 
dangerous woman in the world. 
Which is which? The picture of her 
voice will tell.” 

Masked faces turned to each other, 
and eyes looked into eyes, Only the 
slender figures directly in front of 
Paul Hammond were motionless. He 
stepped to the side of the woman seat- 
ed on the left and took her hand. 

“Will you please repeat the phrase 
spoken by the phonograph?” he asked. 

The masked head bowed. Then a 
level voice sounded into the micro- 
phone. Again the stylus leaped back 
and forth, recording the waves the 
voice produced. The test finished, Paul 
Hammond took up the earbon-coated 
paper. 

Tense stilmess gripped the room as 
he turned to place the new picture be- 
side the photograph of the voice 
whieh had spoken from the phono- 

graph. 
_ “The voice you have just heard,” 
Hammond began, raising the newly 
made record, “was that of a woman 
who was known to me as Bette Lang- 
well.” 

' A muxmur ran around the circle. 
Even at first glance, they could see 
that the voice was entirely different 
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from that which had issued from the 
phonograph. 

“T take this occasion for apologiz- 
ing to this lady for having had her ar- 
rested and held incommunicado,” 
Hammond said, pausing before the 
woman who had spoken into the mi- 
erophone. “I am sure she understands 

reasons.” 

A hooded head nodded. 

“And now”’—Hammond turned to 
the second woman—“if you will speak 
into the microphone—” His hand 
touched the shoulder of the girl who 
was to face his strange test. There 
was no answer. 

“Come,” he said in a sterner voice. 
“You can’t—” 

His words stopped, and he lifted 
the mask, A mass of tawny curls ap- 
peared, and he saw the face of the 
woman he had known in San Fran- 
cisco as Nevel Nason. Her features 
were motionless, her brown eyes cov- 
ered by lowered lids. 

Paul Hammond replaced the mask. 

“The case is concluded,” he told the 
assembled operatives. “It was one of a 
double theft of identity. When Bette 
Langwell posed as Nevel Nason, Miss 
Nason retaliated by posing as Bette 
Langwell. The real Miss Nason has 
demonstrated her innocence by taking 
the voice test. And the real Bette 
Langwell, known as the most danger- 
ous woman in the world—” Ham- 
mond’s voice sank to a whisper as he 
pointed to the dead body huddled in 
the chair—“is dangerous no longer.” 
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They called him an office cop. Yet Captain Stone was willing to go out 
and use himself as a decoy for the Shotgun Gang—whose chieftain 
was a successful.... 


Hoarder of Death 


RADIO car 
pulled up be- 
side Traffic 


Officer Terence 
O’Keefe. The driver 
leaned out and 
grinned at the griz- 
zled veteran. 

“In between dodg- 
ing cars, Terry, 
keep an eye. out for the ‘Shotgun 
Gang.’ The bank down the street is 
red meat for those babies, Watch it 
as much as you can. Captain Blane’s 
orders.” 

“Haven’t I been watchin’ it this 
past year?” O’Keefe demanded. 
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“What kind of a cop does that guy 
think I am?” 

The radio in the patrol car whined 
for attention. The announcer’s voice, 
crisp and vibrant, came out of the 
speaker. 

“Cars sixty-two, forty-one, seventy- 
five and ninety, attention! Go to one- 
three-nine Lafayette Avenue. There’s 
a shooting affair in the house. Step 
on it before some one gets murdered.” 

“That’s us,” the driver of the radio 
car announced. “We’re off! See you 
later, Terry.” 

With siren screaming, the car dart- 
ed away. O’Keefe sighed deeply, think- 
ing of his younger days. He began to 


direct traffic again. Remembering his 
orders, he glanced at the bank. There 
were cars parked at the entrance, but 
that was not unusual. The bank was a 
busy little place, even if it was far 
downtown. 

A big sedan was coming slowly 
down the avenue ‘toward O’Keefe. He 
lifted his big hand and held it there 
to allow cross street traffic to proceed. 
Suddenly O’Keefe stared at the bank 
in amazement. Men were backing out 
of it. Men who held sawed-off shot- 
guns ata ready position. The burglar 
alarm began to clang its warning, and 
as if in a mocking answer, the roar of 
guns broke out, 

O’Keefe slid his service revolver 
into the palm of his hand. He forgot 
all about the traffic. He leveled the 
gun, drew a bead on one of the gun- 
men and fired. The crook dropped his 
shotgun, spun around once and col- 
lapsed, 

“T got that one,” O’Keefe muttered. 
“Now let’s see if there’s another of 
them divils—” 

That was O’Keefe’s last thought. 
The sedan he had held up was beside 
him. A gun roared. O’Keefe pitched 
to the pavement. His world of seeth- 
ing traffic became a roaring mael- 
strom of sound, Louder it grew—and 
slower—until for him, it stopped. 

O’Keefe was dead. 


IVE minutes later an ambulance 

- rolled up. Following it was an of- 

ficial car, siren blasting its way 

through the stalled traffic. Deputy 

Commissioner Halliday climbed out. 

He was followed by a slim, well-knit 
figure in plain clothes, 

“Never knew what hit him, com- 
missioner.” The ambulance surgeon 
stood up. “A sawed-off shotgun used 
at close range did the job.” 

“Thanks,” Halliday said tonelessly. 
“Go over to the bank, doc. You may 
be able to help the other ambulance 
men. Some one has been hurt there 

” 


Grimly. Halliday turned to his com- 
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panion. “I’ve known O’Keefe for many 
years,” he said slowly. “He was one 
of the best.” 

“That he was.” Captain Stone, the 
slender man in civilian clothes, knelt 
beside the dead man. “But look here! 
His service gun is underneath him. 
He fired one shot, commissioner, and 
O’Keefe was one of the best marks- 
men on the force. He wouldn’t fire 
unless he knew his bullet would hit 
its mark.” 

“Then come over to the bank,” Hal- 
liday said crisply. “If we could only 
find one member of this cursed Shot- 
gun Gang, we’d get a lead on them. 
O’Keefe may have dropped some one. 
I hope it’s Johnny Murtha. My men 
have a strong hunch he’s the boss of 
that gang.” 

Gaping pedestrians opened a path 
for them. They walked into the bank 
and stopped in a moment of horror. 
Two men lay on the tiled floor. Both 
were obviously dead. A pale and shak- 
ing bank official hurried up to them. 

“Tt was that Shotgun Gang.” He 
licked his lips. “There must have been 
half a dozen of them. It all happened 
so—so quickly.” 

“The gang murdered those men, of 
course?” Stone queried. 

“Yes! Both of them are employees 
—friends of mine. Sanderson, my 
eashier, stepped on the burglar alarm, 
and they shot him. Burrows was a 
teller. He pulled a gun, but he never 
used it.” 

“How much did they get?” Halli- 
day asked. 

“T don’t know. We haven't had time 
to check up. But I don’t care about 
the money. It’s those men—they’re 
dead, Can’t you police do something 
about that gang? It’s getting so people 
don’t even want to walk into a bank.” 

Radio cars began to converge on 
the scene. Stone frowned as he turned 
to see them pull up. A uniformed ser- 
geant leaped out of one car and raced 
inside. He saluted Stone. 

“We were called away, sir, on a 
shooting affair on Lafayette Avenue. 


The message from ~ headquarters 
didn’t reach us until just a moment 
ago.” 

“What happened on Lafayette Ave- 
nue?” Stone asked. 

“A half-crazy guy shot up the ceil- 
ings all over the place. We had a hard 
time getting him without putting lead 
into his carcass. He’s locked up by 
this time.” 

Stone’s lips fastened in a firm, hard 
line and his eyes sparkled dangerous- 
ly. Without a word he walked to the 
sidewalk in front of the bank. Glanc- 
ing down he saw a smear of still moist 
blood. Halliday eame out after him 
and Stone pointed to the stain. 

“There’s an example of O’Keefe’s 
marksmanship,” he-said. “He hit one 
of those killers.” 

“Sure he did.” An excited newshoy 
pushed his way closer. “He hit one of 
the guys good, he did. I saw him fall 
and his pals picked him up and threw 
him into their car.” 

“Thanks,” Stone told the boy. “Give 
your name and address to that officer 
over there. You'll be helping us.” 

“Well, captain,” Halliday turned to 
face Stone squarely, “It looks as 
though your radio cars were useless 
again. Odd how they happen to be 
busy whenever this gang strikes.” 

“Odd is a mild word for it,” Stone 
said. ‘The only thing against my be- 
lieving the Shotgun Gang didn’t lure 
those cars away is the nature of the 
complaints. The calls were made by 
private citizens and every time they 
have been serious—like this shooting 
on Lafayette Avenue. I’d like to work 
on this case, commissioner.” 

“You?” Halliday showed his amaze- 
ment, “Why, captain, you haven’t 
worked outside in years. Every man 
in the detective department is.at work 
on this gang.” 

“Just the same,” Stone declared 
doggedly, “Td like to work on it. After 
all, I’m head of the radio division and 
drawing those radio cars away like 
that is a reflection on me, I shouldn’t 
have let it happen.” - 


Stee 


“Nonsense. How could you prevent 
it? As you say, each eall has been a 
proper one. Oh, damn it, if that gang 
would only stick to one kind of hold- 
up! But they switch from one end. of 
the city to another and they stick up 
everything from theatres to banks. 
This makes seven cold-blooded mur- 
ders notched on the butts of their 
shotguns. Go ahead, captain. You’ve 
my permission to work on this. Act 
as you think best, with my detectives, 
or alone. You have my permission to 
use any means you see fit if only you 
can run down this murderous gang.” 


ENTY-FOUR hours later, Ra- 
dio Car Eighteen rolled slowly 
down the wide avenue. The man be- 
side the driver wore a patrolman’s 
uniform and badge, but there was a 
peculiar alertness in his eyes and the 
driver of the prowl car seemed a little 
more respectful than if his companion 
had been one of his own rank. 
“It’s quiet, captain,’ he observed. 


“Shall we stick around this area some 


more?” 

“It’s best,” Stone said. “Cruise 
about. There’s bound to be an alarm 
soon.” 

The radio squealed for attention. 

“Cars eighteen, sixty-one, thirty- 


four and thirty-nine, proceed to sev- 


enty-four Foster Street. There’s a 
murder been done there. Step on it!” 


“Let’s go,” Stone snapped, “This 


is what I’ve been waiting for.” 


The car darted forward, siren 


screaming. Stone noted that the call 
came from a spot half a mile from the 
business section. Banks were closed, 
but movie houses were still open. If 
this was a ruse of the Shotgun Gang, 
it would be a movie house that was 
stuck up. 

Stone was the first man to reach the 
address. An untidy and squint-eyed 
woman wiped her hands on a dirty 
apron 


work fast. It’s upstairs, officer. The 


“My,” she observed, “you cops 


v 


poor man checked in last night and 
now he’s dead.” 

“Who shot him?” Stone demanded 
as:he hurried in. 

“Why, he shot himself, Leastwise I 
think he did. There wasn’t a soul in 
the room with him.” 

“This report came in as being a 
murder.” Stone faced her and watched 
the woman closely. 

“Oh, them kids I sent to telephone 
just heard me say he was dead, and 
with their wild ideas I suppose they 
thought it was murder. Come along, 
officer. I'll show you where he is, And 
here come some more cops, Glory be, 
T never saw things happen so fast in 
ail my life,” 

Half a dozen radio patrolmen were 
romning up the steps. Stone stopped 
them at the door, 

“You won’t be needed, boys. The 
report came in wrong. It’s suicide— 
not murder. Get back on your regular 
beats. One of you call headquarters 
from a call box and tell ’em to send 
the coroner.” 

Stone’s car and driver waited in 
front of the house while the others 
sped away. 

“Take me up,’ Stone ordered the 


woman, 

He followed her up squeaking 
stairs to a dark hallway. She mo- 
tioned toward a closed door, 

“One of the boarders is in there 
with him, officer. I—I don’t want to 
see the poor lad, He came in last night 
and paid me a week’s rent in advance. 
He said he was goin’ to look for a job 
today.” 

Stone left her talking. He walked 
into the room. A sharp-featured man 
rose hastily from a chair. 

“Cripes,” he snorted, “it?s about 
time you guys showed up. I don’t like 
being alone with a stiff like this,” 

Stone walked to the bed and looked 
down at the dead-man. There was a 
bullet wound in the side of his head. 
The body was cold, 

“He done it early last night,” the 
roomer explained, “I thought I heard 


a shot, but, hell, with all the cars 
backfirin’ an’ everythin’, I didn’t pay 
much attention. The old lady that 
runs this dump hollered when she 
went into the room, so I came in, I 
ain’t touched nuthin’, Joe Welton’s 
my name.” 

“It’s suicide, all right,” Stone com- 
mented, He saw a cheap nickel-plated 
revolver lying an inch from the hand 
of the body. “We'll have to wait for 
the coroner.” 

“Sure,” the roomer agreed. “I got 
nuthin’ to do. The poor guy couldn’t 
take it, I guess. He was tellin’ me last 
night he was broke.” 

Stone glanced about the cheaply 
furnished room. The shade over the 
single window was raised high. Di- 
rectly opposite was another rooming 
house. Something glittered just a 
little from one of the windows. 
turned back to the roomer, but his 
face betrayed nothing of what he had 
seen. Some one was watching him 
from the other house through binocu- 
lars, and Stone also had a momentary 
glimpse of polished steel. There was 
a rifle ready for action in that other 
house, too, 

A siren howled dismally once. The 
roomer leaped to his feet. 

“What's that?” he.asked quickly. 

Stone shrugged. “It’s only the radio 

ear I came in. The driver must have 

touched the siren accidentally. The 
coroner ought to be here pretty soon. 
We'll get this over right away.” 

But that wail had meant something 
far more important than that. Stone 
knew. that a message had come over 
the radio that the Shotgun Gang had 
struck again, So far Stone’s plans 
were working to perfection. 

Heavy steps and the babbling of 
the landlady announced the arrival of 
the coroner, He bustled into the room, 
glanced at Stone and went to work. 
Stone led the roomer to the door. 

“Better not stay here,” he said. 
“It’s not pleasant. Stick around out- 
Side.” 

The roomer left, but his steps 


He. 


lagged as though he wanted to watch 
the gruesome scene on the bed. The 
landlady stood firmly in the doorway. 
“It’s Potter’s Field for the poor lad 
if he’s broke, ain’t it?” she asked. 

“T’m afraid so,” Stone replied. 

“He was a nice-looking lad. You 
won’t have to bother about him, of- 
ficer. I’ll pay for his funeral. He ain’t 
got a friend in the world. He told me 
so last night. I know an undertaker 
who'll do the job cheap. That’s all 
right, ain’t it?” 

“Tt’s fine,” Stone told her. “We 
won’t have to take the body to the 
morgue. This is a clear case of sui- 
cide. You go ahead and call your un- 
dertaker, We'll be through in a few 
minutes.” 

Stone drew a notebook and pencil 
from his pocket.. He began to write, 
knowing that spying eyes watched his 
every move. Stone stepped close to 
where the coroner worked. Idly his 
notebook sagged. He tapped it lightly 
with his pencil. The coroner looked 
at the page. 

“Don’t say anything,” he read. 
“Some one is watching us with field 
glasses and he may be able to read 
lips.” 

The coroner glanced up into Stone’s 
face. He bent over the body again so 
that anyone who watched could see 
only his broad back. 

“TI thought I recognized you, cap- 
tain. This is murder, you know. This 
chap never shot himself and he wasn’t 
killed in this room, either. There’s no 
blood on the pillow to speak of and 
he’s been dead for hours. How shall I 
report it?” 

“You can tell me it’s suicide when 
you finish,” Stone kept his back to the 
window and he spoke very low. “Say 
it loudly so that any one who listens 
can hear. Hold up your report tem- 
porarily.” 

The coroner straightened up and 
began to replace his instruments, He 
picked up his bag and started for the 
door. 

“It’s suicide all right, officer,” he 


said in a voice that could be heard ake ; 


side the room. “There’s no usein mak- __ 


ing a post mortem.” 

Stone held the door open for. him. 
The landlady and the roomer were 
half a dozen feet away. 

“This lady has promised to finance 
the funeral,’ Stone told the doctor. 
“Tl report back to headquarters and 
we'll close the case.” 


OLEMNLY Stone took down the — 


name of the landlady and the 
roomer and noted also the name that 
the dead man had given the woman. ~ 
He closed his notebook and headed for 
the front door. 

“That’s all there is to it,” he said. 
“It’s mighty white of you to bury him. 
That will save the city trouble and 
expense. Thanks.” 

He hurried down to the radio car, 
got in and was driven off. 

“Turn the next corner—quick,” he 
directed and while the radio car pulled 
to a stop on a quiet street, Stone be- 
gan peeling off his uniform. Under- 
neath, decidedly wrinkled, he wore a 
civilian suit. A soft, wrinkle-proof hat 
was pulled down over his eyes. He got 
out of the car. 

“Go back to headquarters and tell 
Commissioner Halliday to have that 
truck ready. I’ll phone as to where it 
must be left. Beat it, now, before some 
of those crooks show up and wonder 
what you’re stalled here for.” 

Stone watched the radio car pull 
away. He walked around the corner 
and slowly ambled by the house in 
which a dead man lay. As he passed 
it, the door opened and Welton ran 
down the steps. He walked briskly by - 
Stone and paid him not the slightest 
attention. 

Skillfully Stone took up the chase. 
The roomer led him an easy trail. He 
entered a drug store and went directly 
to a phone booth. Stone squeezed into 
the adjoining one and made a pretense 
of phoning. He could hear, faintly, — 
the words of the other man. : 

“This is Welton. Yeah, everything 
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is okay. Sure—we even fixed it so the 
body don’t go to the morgue. Were 
the cops stalled long enough? My 
gosh, are they dumb! ,.. Yeah? Okay, 
I'll be right over.” 

He hung up, walked out of the 
booth and glanced suspiciously at 
Stone, but a uniform and drab civilian 
clothes make a world of difference in 
the appearance of a man. Welton 
didn’t recognize the dumb cop who 
had fallen for his little play. 

He hailed a taxi and was driven 
north. Stone followed in another cab. 
Welton got out far uptown, hurried 
across the street and strode confident- 
ly inte a tobacco store. 

Stone surveyed the neighborhoed. 
The place into which Weiton had van- 
ished wasn’t prepossessing. Directly 
behind it towered an old, abandoned 
factory. He glanced at his watch. Ten 
minutes of eight. Nine-thirty, he 
knew, was the deadline for theatre 
holdups. Usually the box offices were 
closed soon after that hour. If the 
Shotgun mob was planning another 
holdup, it would happen soon. 

Stone walked into a store half a 
block down the street. He entered a 
phone booth and called headquarters. 

“Stone, commissioner,” he said 
when the connection was completed. 
“Have that truck parked at the curb 
on Weymouth Street just around the 
ecornér from Logan Avenue. Get it 
there as quickly as possible. No, I 
don’t need help yet, but expect to hear 
from me any time.” 

He hung up, slid his service re- 
volver out of its holster and made 
certain it was ready for action. He 
walked back to the store into which 
Welton had vanished. He went in, 
stepped up to the cigar counter and 
debated over a purchase. 

“T’m ready to close up, mister,” the 
proprietor said. “What’ll it be?” 

Stone looked up and into a cruel, 
scarred face that betrayed open sus- 
picion. . 

_ “Never mind the smokes,” Stone 
said. “I saw a guy named Welton 
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walk in here a couple of minutes ago. 
I waited for him to come out, but he 
hasn’t showed up. That guy owes me 
a hundred bucks. Where’d he go?” 

“Get outta here,” the proprietor 
leaned over the counter. “Nobody 
came in here and this ain’t no cel- 
lection agency. Beat it!” 

Stone shrugged. He made as if to 
turn away, but instead his two hands 
shot out. He grabbed the proprietor 
by the throat and yanked him half- 
way across the counter. Muffled cries 
came from the bigger man, but 
Stone’s hands throttled him. He drew 
back his fist, aimed the blow and sent 
it home to the chin. The proprietor 
went limp. 

“There was no time to tie him up. 
Stone eased him gently behind the 
counter. He drew his gun and went 
carefully into the back room. It was 
dusty and barren. To his left he spot- 
ted the ring handle of a trapdoor. 
Gently he raised it and, using his 
flashlight, he saw a dozen steps lead- 
ing downward. The earthy smell of an 
underground tunnel greeted him. 
Grimly Stone went down the steps, 
making little noise. 


HE passage was small and he had 

to double himself up in order to 
creep along. It curved, and when he 
passed around the bend, he could see 
a closed door. Every nerve tensed and 
ready, he crawled to the door and 
pressed his ear against the panel. 
There were voices within and they 
came plainly to him. 

“Are you sure you wasn’t trailed, 
Welton?” some one asked. 

“Naw! I was careful, and those 
dumb cops wouldn’t think of tailing 
me, anyway. Say, the old dame at the 
boarding house wants five hundred 
bucks above the funeral expenses. We 
better give it to her quick before she 
opens her lip.” 

“Tf she does, she’ll taste the insides 
of a shotgun,” the first voice prom- 
ised. “But five hundred is cheap.” 

“Sure it is,” Welton agreed. “We 


got rid of the body. They didn’t even 
fingerprint him, That’s a damn sight 
better than just heaving the stiff outta 
the car and havin’ him checked for a 
record. I gotta admit, chief, that you 
got brains. How did the job turn out? 
Did I hold the cops long enough?” 

“Yeah. We cracked a jewelry store 
for ten grand. Let’s get started on to- 
night’s job.” 

Stone became aware of voices be- 
hind him. The proprietor of the to- 
baeco store and one other man were 
hurrying through the passage. 

“T tell you that guy came down here. 
He knocked me cold, but I can take it. 
I woke up and I heard the trapdoor 
close in the back room.” 

The door ahead of Stone flew open. 
Welton and four other men peered 
through it. Each was armed with a 
sawed-off shotgun. 

One of the men coming through the 
tunnel saw him. A gun cracked and 
dirt showered down Stone’s collar. He 
snapped a single shot and saw the 
gunman go down. The store owner 
ducked toward the ground. He lifted 
his gun and called a warning. 

“Look out, chief. ’m gonna mow 
this rat down. He trailed Welton in 
here.” 

“You foot!” the leader of the mob 
whirled on Welton and smashed him 
with the stock of his gun. Welton col- 
lapsed. Stone fired. The store owner 
screamed in agony and fell flat. Like 
a flash Stone made a dive back over 
the route along which he had come. 
Behind him a shotgun blasted. Stone 
threw himself fiat on the ground. It 
was hopeless. In a tunnel of this size 
a shotgun didn’t even have to be 
aimed. Hs spray of shot was bound to 
hit somewhere. 

“Stand up, you lousy stool pigeon,” 
the leader’s rasping voice ordered. 
“Stand up or we’ll blow you apart.” 

Slowly Stone arose and lifted his 
arms. While he lived, there was hope; 
and he wouldn’t live long if he dis- 
obeyed. 

“Turn around and walk back here,” 


came the command and Stone followed 
it. He stepped into the small room in 
the cellar of the old factory. Instantly 
he recognized the leader of the mob. 

“Hello, Murtha,” he smiled a little. 

“Who the hell are you?” Murtha de- 
manded and Stone could see his trig- _ 

“Hey!” One of the other crooks 
pressed forward eagerly. “I know this 
guy. It’s that cop who was talkin’ to 
Welton in the room with Tony, the 
dead guy. I watched him with field 
glasses and I know his mug.” 

“A wise cop, huh?’ Murtha grim- 
aced. “How’d you get wise to this 
joint?” 

Stone shrugged. “I saw Welton 
walk in here and I thought Pd ask 
him if the dead roomer had been 
buried.” 

“You’re a liar,’ Murtha snarled. 
“You tailed him here. Okay, flatfoot, 
I’m glad you showed up. I can use you 
in my business.” 

He turned to his men. “Tie this rat 
up and carry him to the top of this 
joint. Tie him to a chair near a win- 
dow. Don’t gag him. We’ll set this 
dump on fire and let him yell for help. 
They’ll never save him, but he’ll draw 
every prowl car for a mile around to 
this place. We’re gonna crack the 
Ambassador Theatre. There’s about 
twenty grand in the safe now. Hurry 
up, boys, there ain’t much time to lose, 
and I wanta hear this guy yell, any- 

Stone struggled futilely in the grip 
of his captors. Some one slammed the 
barrel of a shotgun over his head. He 
wilted, half conscious. Swept off his 
feet, he was carried up four flights of 
stairs. A heavy chair was dragged to 
an open window and he was dropped 
into it. Ropes lashed him to the chair 
while Murtha stood aside and laughed. 

“This igs the best job yet,” he gloat- 
ed. ‘Wait until the flames start roast- 
ing you, flatfoot. Then holler like hell 
so all your pals will try to save you. 
But they won’t. This whole floor is 
gonna be covered with gasoline. If any 
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of"the fools try to get up here, they’ll 
roast along with you. Sprinkle the 
gas, boys. We’ve got to get going.” 

Before they had all departed from 
the room, Stone was straining at his 
bonds. He rocked the chair and fell 
over with it. Grimly, he pushed him- 
self across the floor. It was a mass of 
flames, and the fire was greedily clos- 
ing in on him. Smoke poured out of 
the windows in which the glass had 
long since been broken, Stone heard 
shouts, The fire had been seen. With 
a. blaze such as this would eventually 
be, almost all radio cars would be 
called to it. The Shotgun Gang would 
have an easy time at the theatre. 

“T must get out of here,” Stone 
groaned. “I’ve got to.” 

He was nearing the door. A sheet 
of flame swept over him, but he could 
do nothing except keep on pushing 
himself and the chair toward the door. 

He reached it. The room behind him 
was a raging inferno. Beams were al- 


ready beginning to sag and crackle. © 


Ten feet before him Stone saw the 
straight and steep flight of stairs. If 
he-could only get to those steps! 

He set his teeth and went on. His 
hair was singed and there were seared 
marks on the flesh of his hands, but 
a@ desperate courage showed in the 
outward thrust of his jaw. 


E reached the top of the stairs. 

For a moment he teetered on the 
edge. It looked like almost certain 
death to let himself fall down them, 
but that was better than burning to a 
crisp on the upper floor. Stone let 
himself go. 

The chair struck the first step and 
shattered. Mingled with the wreckage 
Stone went hurtling down the steps. 
Dazed and shaken, he picked himself 
up at the bottom. He shook off the 
now loosened ropes, flexed circulation 
back into his arms and legs and raced 
down the remaining steps to the first 
floor. A crowd had already gathered. 
He plunged through it and ran with 
all the speed he could muster toward 


Weymouth Street. Would the truck be 
there? Stone hardly dared think about 
it. 

He darted around the corner, saw 
the closed truck and headed for it. 
He climbed into the cab, opened the 
panel behind the seat and squirmed 
into the back of the truck. Before him 
was a small table upon which were 
set a series of radio tubes and coils. 
Stone threw a switch, and a small 
dynamo began to hum. He twisted 
dials, picked up a microphone and be- 
gan to speak. 

“All cars attention. All cars. Cap- 
tain Stone speaking. Special orders. 
Disregard the fire alarm on Logan 
Avenue, Cars sixty-one, seventy and 
thirty-four, block the north end of 
Camden Street, Cars thirty-five, twen- 
ty-nine and sixty-seven, take care of 
the south end, Cars fifty-five and six, 
proceed toward the Ambassador The- 
atre on cross streets. Cars sixteen and 
twenty, drive due east. Other cars 
converge on the theatre. The Shotgun 
Gang is holding it up. They are well 
armed. Take no chances!” 

“Drop that mike and stick ’em up,” 
a harsh voice rasped from the front 
seat of the truck. 

Stone turned his head slowly and 
looked into the yawning muzzle of a 
sawed-off shotgun. Welton’s leering 
face was behind it. Another man was 
at the wheel. 

“Thought you were wise, didn’t 
you?” he snarled. “Well we're a 
damned sight smarter than any cop. 
We stayed behind in the crowd just 
to be sure you didn’t get away.” 

Stone said nothing. He still clung to 
the microphone, but he knew only too 
well that the instant he raised it, his 
head would be blown off his shoulders. 

“Take the wheel of this bus, Mike,” 
Welton ordered. “Drive like hell to 
Camden Street and get as close as you 
ean to the theatre. Maybe those cops 
have Murtha and the boys blocked, 
but they won’t stop ’em when they 
leave, Not unless they want to find 
their dear Captain Stone lookin’ like 
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a seventy-five hit him between the 
_ eyes. Keep that mike down, you. Just 
give one peep and you get it.” 

Without lowering the gun an inch 
Welton squirmed into the back of the 
truck. 

“Back up against the side of this 
bus,” he ordered Stone. “Gimme that 
mike. I’m gonna tell the cops some- 
thin’ that’ll make their eyes blink.” 

“Do you think that will save your 
murdering sidekicks?” Stone demand- 
ed. “Go ahead and shoot like the louse 
you are. You won’t get away, and if 
I die from the blast of a shotgun, 
you'll be dragged down a corridor to 
an electric chair if you live that long.” 

Welton paled, but he snarled a 
string of oaths. He lifted the micro- 
phone. 

“Is this thing all set to talk into?” 
he asked. “Get it going, because it’s 
your only chance for life, copper.” 

“Tll have to change the wave 
length,” Stone said quietly. “We're 
getting nearer to where the cars are 
gathering. The sound will be dis- 
torted.” 

“Then change it,” the crook 
snapped, “And be quick about it.” 


E still held the microphone near 
his lips. Stone twirled a dial, set 
the amplifier at its highest frequency 
and backed up a pace to lift his hands 
under the threat of that grim shotgun. 
“T tell you it’s impossible for you 
to get away with this,” he said loudly. 
-“Tmpossible, hell!” Welton averted 
his face from the microphone. “You’re 
here, ain’t you? I got you covered. 
We’re gonna park four blocks from 
where the fireworks are gonna start, 
and if anythin’ breaks, we can beat it. 
But you won’t come with us, Stone. 
We'll leave what’s left of you right 
here in this phony truck.” 

Stone wilted a little. “You’re going 
to drive south on Camden Street?” he 
asked. “And park four blocks from 
the theatre? Hell, man, if there was 
an ambush of police, they could mow 
down your driver and kill you, too.” 


“Yeah, but there ain’t gonna be no 
ambush. The cops don’t even know 
we’re comin’. Soon as we get there, 
T’ll tell ’em somethin’ over this radio.” 

The truck slowed, swerved a little 
a stopped. The driver turned his 

d. 


“We're here—and what an army of 
cops ahead of us. They’ve closed in on 
Murtha and the boys.” 

“Watch this guy,” the crook or- 
dered. “I’m gonna go on the air.” 

The driver raised a shotgun and. 
rested it on the back of the seat. The 
other crook laid his weapon down, 
picked up the mike in both hands and 
held it-close to his lips. He -began to 
talk. 

“Listen, all you guys in radio cars. 
We got Captain Stone as our prisoner. 
Either you let that mob walk outta 
that theatre lobby or Stone gets blown 
apart, Every damned radio and riot 
car has gotta pull away and give ’em 
room to scram. You got two minutes 
to do it or Stone gets his.” 

“They won’t believe you.” Stone 
was perspiring freely, “They’ll think 
you’re bluffing.” 

“Oh, yeah?” the erook snarled. 
“Well, you step up to this mike an’ 
tell ’em I’m not fooling.” 

Stone bent his head close to the 
microphone, 

“It’s true,” he said bitterly. “I’m 
helpless. There’s one man in back of 
the truck with me and one other with 
a shotgun sitting in the front seat.” 

“Wham ?? 

A single shot crashed through the 
glass window next to the driver. His 
head jerked aside as if struck by a 
mighty invisible fist. At the same time 
Stone lifted a fist from the floor. It 
connected with Welton’s jaw and sent 
him reeling backward. He reached for 
his shotgun. Stone kicked it away. He 
twisted a dial before he leaped for 
him. In the narrow confines of the 
truck, the struggle was brief. Stone 
was a hard and quick hitter. Once he 
took a smashing fist full in the face, 


but he shook off its dazing effect and 
- slammed home blow after blow. 
“Get up,” he ordered. “Lift your 
hands and keep them there.” 

~ Some one climbed into the cab of 
the truck. “Are you all right, cap- 
tain?” It was a patrolman with a rifle 
gripped in his hand. 

“Right enough,” Stone answered. 
“Keep this man quiet while I use this 
radio again.” 

Swiftly Stone adjusted the dials 
and picked up the microphone. 

“Captain Stone calling,” he spoke 
distinctly. “I am no longer in any 
danger. Those crooks in that theatre 
lobby must have heard their pal giv- 
ing his orders over the radio. They 
ean’t hear me talking now. Begin 
pulling away as though you were fol- 
lowing out his orders. Let them start 
away from the theatre and then close 
in on them from every side. They 
know you won’t fire while they are in 
that lobby. Too many people in there 
with them.” 


HE radio and riot cars began to 
back away, leaving an opening 
through which the gang could make 
_ their escape. Stone, peering through 
asmail glass window in the back door 
of the truck, watched it all, micro- 
phone in hand. The crooks emerged 
from the theatre lobby slowly, guns 
ready. They were sure of themselves. 
“Now,” he spoke into the micro- 
phone. “Puncture every tire. Fill the 
gas tank full of holes. Stop them. They 
won't fight once they see it’s hopeless.” 
Guns barked grim messages. All 
three bandit cars swerved over the 
road. Vainly the drivers tried to right 
them. Guns protruded from each car. 
Stone raised the amplification of the 
radio and spoke again. 

“Drop those guns. This is Captain 
Stone speaking. I’m not a prisoner any 
longer. If your men fire a single.shot, 
Murtha, they’ll be blown off the earth. 
‘Come out of those cars with your 
hands up.” 
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The men in the last ear emerged, 
hands stretched high above their 
heads. Murtha was in the first car. A 
shotgun barked. Instantly the din of 
a hundred guns split the air. The first 
car was riddled with lead. 

Men crawled from it, bleeding and 
helpless. Only one man stayed behind. 
It was Murtha. He was dead. 

Stone opened the back door of the 
truck and leaped out. Commissioner 
Halliday ran up to him. 

“Fine work, captain,” he said, “fine 
work. But for a moment I thought 
they had us. At first we thought you 
had gone crazy. But we soon got the 
trend of your conversation. How in 
the world did you do it?” 

“T was on a pretty spot,” Stone con- 
fessed, “until that thug told me to 
tune him in. I turned on every ounce 
of power this set had, and every whis- 
per he made went out over the air like 
a blast of thunder. I knew you’d get 
wise and ambush this truck. You got 
the driver just in time.” 

“And I said you were an office cop,” 
Halliday berated himself. “You’ve 
done what all my detectives couldn’t 
do. We’ve got the entire gang, thanks 
to you.” 

Stone mopped his brow. “Maybe I 
am an office cop, but hell, there's still 
a thrill left in life, I’ve found that out. 
Now shoot a car up to Foster Street 
and pick up the landlady there. She’s 
one of this mob. The crook O’Keefe 
shot through the head was brought to 
her rooming house and left there, pre- 
sumably a suicide. I was sure they 
couldn’t get rid of the body quickly 
and they might pull some stunt like 
that. They used every means they 
could think of to draw radio cars 
away from certain areas when they 
were ready to strike, so I firured they 
might use this body of their own pal 
to do the same thing, 

“We must get one of these portable 
radio transmitters,” he went on. “I 
borrowed this one from the state 


_ poliee. It’s got some volume.” 


The Green Heart 
Mystery 


By Carl Rathjen 


| Bluff McCarty wondered 
how he could bluff his 
way out of a jam that he 
had to bluff his way to 
get into. 


evening operator downstairs in impatiently. 
the lobby of the Hotel Empire “Bluff McCarty speaking,” I said. 
spoke to me. “Who's calling, please?” 
“Mr. McCarty, there’s a call for “That ain’t important,” the voice 
you. Do you want me to trace it as_ evaded. “Listen, are you the same Mc- 


] ANSWERED the phone and the “Hello?” a man’s voice inquired 


you: directed?” Carty who said he knew what the 
“Yes, put them on,” I said. There mur—deaths of them two doctors 
was a click. was about?’ 
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I’d noticed the slip but I didn’t men- 
tion it. “There’s only one Bluff Mc- 
Carty,” I replied. 

“Okay then,” the voice remarked. 
“T got a hot tip for you.” 

“Fine,” I said. “Let’s have it.” 

“Okay. The guy you’re looking for 
is just now parking his car across the 
street from your hotel. If you look 
out your window you can spot his 
car. It’s a blue sedan.” Click, and the 
man hung up. 

The operator’s voice spoke almost 
immediately. She was apologetic. 
“Tm sorry, he didn’t speak long 
enough for me to trace—” 

“Tt’s all right, sister,” I remarked. 
“Tt was probably from a pay station 
anyway.” I hung up and stood up. 
The window was just a few paces 
away, but I didn’t move toward it— 
yet. My coat was lying across the bed. 
Reaching in the closet, I got a hanger 
and slipped it inside the coat. I placed 
my hat over the hook of the hanger 
and looked at the effect. 

‘Sloppy,” I muttered. “Doesn’t look 
like me at all. But it might work.” 

Grasping the hanger through one 
shoulder of the coat, I extended my 
arm and paced forward, moving the 
coat and hat toward the window, but 
keeping out of line myself, The noise 
of the New York night traffic clam- 
ored up from the street five floors be- 
low. Something tugged at the coat.. I 
released my grip and let the whole 
business drop. It collapsed in a heap 
below the window, and I stared down 
at it. There was a neat little hole in 
the part of the fabric that ordinarily 
eovered my shoulder blades. 

I shrugged. Tough on a swell coat, 
but easier on me. Good thing I’d been 
alert enough to notice earlier this 
evening that there was no parking 
across from the hotel. There was a 
mounted cop there shooing cars 
away. 

I looked at the hole in the coat 
again. I was very thankful for it. It 
showed me that I had a hole, a loop- 
hole to crawl through. 


OU see, along about five o’clock 

I bluffed myself into a situation 
that put me on the spot, figuratively 
and literally. Don’t get me wrong. I 
knew what I was doing. 

It started, my part of it anyway, 
just east of Fifth Avenue on Forty- 
third in the Toppers Club, the 
snootiest club of its kind in New 
York. Membership in the Toppers 
is honorary and given only to those 
who are tops in their field. You have 
to have at least nation-wide recogni- 
tion before you can even be brought 
in as a guest; and that doesn’t mean 
you’re eligible for membership, not 
by a long shot. I suppose you’re won- 
dering what I was doing there then, 
how I got in. Well, I’m Bluff McCarty. 

I strolled into the lounge room just 
off the bar and there I saw the four 
men in animated discussion. There 
was Lawson Reade, ace news com- 
mentator and adventurer. There was 
Cyril Tollam, builder of the Tollam 
motor cars. Tollam was young for 
his position. He was about forty, and- 
had just returned from the Utah salt 
flats where he’d established a new 
land speed record of 325 miles per 
hour. 

The other two men in the group 
were Doc Meady, world-famed New 
York Medical Examiner, and a Doc- 
tor Kittring, whose crime laboratory 
at Mid-Western University was the 
model for similar laboratories the 
world over. 

I heard Meady, the M. E., say: 
“Everything points to suicide in the 
cases of Hardwicke and Plunkett. I’m 
convinced it was suicide. But why? 
Especially in the case of Hardwicke. 
Everyone who knew him agrees with 
me. For instance, Doctor Jollard who 
was at the funeral services last night, 
and—” 

I started toward the group as Kitt- 
ring, the criminologist, nodded and 
said: “I was given the courtesy of 
going over each doctor’s office, and 


‘there was no evidence of murder,” 


“Just a coincidence I’d say,” re- : 
marked Tollam, the speed king. 
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TSD 


Reade, the commentator, was about 
to speak when he and the others be- 
came aware of me. 

“Good evening, gentlemen,” I 
greeted them. “Do you mind if I join 
you? I am most interested in the cases 
you are discussing, the deaths of the 
X-ray doctors.” 

They all frowned at me and sought 
to place me. 

“I’m Barry McCarty,” I announced, 
“better known as Bluff McCarty.” 

“McCarty?” Tollam repeated 
doubtfully. There was a trace of sus- 
picion in his tone, and there was sus- 
picion in the eyes of Meady and 
Kittring. But Lawson Reade just 
stared at me with a slight smile 
about his lips, and his twinkling eyes 
studied me from my feet to my bluff, 
upstanding red hair. 

I knew he was wise to me, but 
all he said was: “I’ve heard of you, 
Bluff McCarty. I’m glad to meet 
you,” he said, extending his hand. 
He had a good hard grip. I liked 
him. 

But such was not the case with the 
others, least of all with Tollam. 

“McCarty?” he repeated for the 
second time. “I’m on the membership 
committee and I don’t recall—” 

“Perhaps,” I smiled, “after the 
way you streaked across the salt flats, 
your memory hasn’t had a chance to 
catch up with you yet.” 

Reade chuckled, and the other two 
looked as though they might be ready 
to. change their opinions about me. 
But what I said next kept me behind 
the eight ball as far as they were 
concerned, 


“T notice you were discussing the - 


recent murders of Doctors Hardwicke 
and—” 

“Murders?” the medical examiner 
and the criminologist chorused. Tol- 
lam looked scornfully at me, and 
Reade’s eyebrows went up slightly. 

“Sure, murders,” I said. “What 
other explanation is there for the 
deaths 7” 


ELL, without going through 

the verbal tug of war we had, 
the gist of the affair was this. Two 
days ago, along about five-thirty in | 
the afternoon, a Dr. Hardwicke, who — 
had an office on the sixth floor of a 
building on East Forty-sixth Street, 
either jumped or fell to the street be- 
low and was instantly killed. It was 
after office hours, and the nurse had 
gone home. The elevator men could 
remember taking no one up to his 
floor. The office was in order, and 
there was nothing that would suggest 
murder, or suicide for that matter. 
Hardwicke had everything to live for. 
So the death was described by the 
papers and everyone as accidental. 

Then, last night, about eight 
o'clock, Harlan Plunkett, another X- 
ray and diagnostic specialist, dicd 
under similar circumstances. He 
either fell or jumped to his death. 
Again no suggestion of murder, no 
motive for suicide. 

“It must be murder,” I insisted, 
facing the four men in the Toppers 
Club. “The circumstances are too 
similar for coincidence. Both men are 
X-ray specialists. Neither of them 
had apparent suicide motives. Yet 
you men, their supposed friends, are 
willing to let the stigma of suicide 
hang over their names.” 

“Murder is out,” snapped Kittriny, 
the criminologist, “I went over those 
offices thoroughly. If there had been 
anything there I’d have found it.” 

“It’s still murder,” I maintained 
doggedly. Reade, the commentator, 
was watching me but saying nothing. 
Tollam kept scowling at me. He'd 
ordered a drink once during the dis- 
cussion, and I’d seen him whisper 
something to the steward. When the 
steward brought the drink he handed 
Tollam a book, which Tollam thumbed 
through casually as I tugged pro 
and con with Meady and Kittring. 
Now Tollam snapped the book elosed 
and leaned toward me. 

“You’re not a member of this elub,” 
he accused. ““You’ve never even been | 


on the guest list. Who are you?” 

“I’m Bluff McCarty,” I replied, and 
facing the huffy M. E., I filed his feel- 
ings some more by saying: “T’ll bet 
some day that your reports are 
proved erroneous, that those deaths 
were not accidental.” 

“Tell me something,” he said acid- 
ly. “Just why are you so sure? What 
do you know about these—er— 
deaths 7” 

“That’s why I’d like to know, too,” 
ehallenged Tollam truculently. He 
spoke to the criminologist without 
taking his eyes off me. “Doctor, isn’t 
it a fact that some crim—some peo- 
ple of certain natures, when they feel 
that something they have done is not 
receiving enough attention—that they 
boast. and talk vaguely abow 

Reade cut him off angrily. “That’s 
a hell of an accusation to make, Cy- 
ril,” he charged. 


However, I killed neither of the two 
men we have been discussing, I just 
arrived from London this noon and 
have spent the afternoon reading 
the back issues of the newspapers. 
Shall I have the steward bring a 
phone so that you can check with the 


- ghook his head. And Tollam said: 


“And just from what you’ve read in 
the papers you think—” 

*T don’t think,” I eorreeted. “I’m 
positive, even though I know no more 
about the eases than any of you— 
gentlemen here. In fact,” I suggest- 
ed, after a brief pause, “I’m inclined 
to think I can prove the deaths were 
murder.” 

Meady and Kittring looked skepti- 
cal. Tollam noted this and reacted 
just as I thought he would. 

“Care to bet on that?’ he chal- 
lenged. “Say about five thousand?’ 

“It’s. a bet,” I agreed quickly. 
“These gentlemen are witnesses to 
our pact, I presume. Therefore, since 
we are gathered in honorable sur- 


roundings, it won't be necessary to 
post our wagers.” 

“You’re not a member here,” Tol- 
lam began. 

“for pity’s sake, Cyril,” growled 
Reade. “Fl vouch for McCarty.” 


OLLAM frowned and looked a 

bit apprehensive. It was just 
dawning on him how quickly I had 
snapped up his offer. 

“How do you propose to prove your 
contentions?” he inquired uneasily. 

“My name’s Bluff McCarty,” I re- 
plied. “Accent on the first name.” 

“You mean,” he stammered in- 
eredulously, “you think you ean bluff 
the supposed murderer into exposing 
himself ?”’ 

“Why not?” I rejoined. 

He was obviously relieved about 
my acceptance of the bet. 

“You’re crazy,” he suggested, and 
looked at me sharply. ‘You weren't 
by any chance bluffing about accepi- 
ing—” 


“The bet is still on,” I assured him, 
I looked at each of them in turn. 
“And now, gentlemen, there are one 
or two conditions I must ask each 
of you to—” 

“Nothing doing,” exploded TFollam. 
“You made the wager without any 
conditions, you can’t start in now 
to” 

Reade interrupted him. “I think it 
only fair that we should—” 

“No,” snapped Tollam, and Meady 
and Kittring nodded in agreement as 
they eyed me balefully. 

I shook my head at Reade. “Don’t 
bother arguing,” I advised him. “T’ll 
accept matters as they are, and,” I 
added, turning to the others, “T’ll 
expect you gentlemen to be equally 
good sports.” 

They smiled smugly. I beckoned to 
a steward and asked him to bring me 
a telephone. One by one I called each 


‘of the newspapers, gave them my 


name and address, and stated that I 
had information concerning the 
deaths of Doctors Hardwicke and 
Plunkett which Doc Meady, repre- 
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senting the police, refused to listen 
to or consider, The same applied to 
Doctor Kittring. 

The M. E. and Kittring attempted 
to protest and make me retract, but 
Reade intervened. He pointed out that 
since they had refused to listen to 
my conditions they should at least be 
good sports as I had suggested. Tol- 
lam, however, was jubilant. He as- 
sured me that now not only would I 
lose the wager, but would also make 
myself the laughing stock of the town 
and perhaps be subjected to slander 
suits from the families of the dead 
doctors. 

Shortly, reporters appeared at the 
‘club to verify my statements, An in- 
jured attitude, such as I took, can 
cover a great deal of emptiness, or 
shall I say ignorance. Or more con- 
cretely, my obvious pique at the at- 
titude of the “police” had closed me 
like a clam, and I refused to reveal 
anything, But I hinted at much, even 
that I might attempt to seek justice 
for the deaths of the doctors. 

The evening sports editions carried 
the story, carefully worded to avoid 
libel suits, but nevertheless with clear 
meaning. And Reade, naturally, was 
forced to comment upon it during his 
early evening broadcast, though I 
think he rather welcomed the oppor- 
tunity to assist me. 

So here I was, staring down at a 
bullet hole in my coat. My bluff had 
worked. I’d flushed my quarry, even 
though he, or they as it appeared to 
be, had taken cover again before I 
could see them. At least I knew. to my 
own satisfaction that my bluff was 
not just idle boasting for publicity 
purposes. Now to entice my quarry 
closer. 

But before I could take action, 
action came to me. There was a knock 
at the door. I thought of the coat 
trick again, but it would be carrying 
it too far, even for Bluff McCarty, to 
expect that to work twice in the same 
evening. Besides, I figured whoever 
was out there could not be the same 


person who had attempted to take 


my life. Only a miracle man could 
get from the garage roof across the 
street to my room on the fifth floor 
in a matter of seconds. Still there 
was the possibility that the person 
who had knocked was linked with the 
murderer. I decided to continue with 
my faith in my bluffing abilities. 

It wasn’t necessary, however, as I 
soon learned when I opened the door. 
A man, a thin nervous man, stepped 
in quickly, pushing me back. He 
turned to peer out through the crack 
of the door before he closed it. 

“Guess I ditched them,” he sighed. 
“Got anything to drink?’ 


66 M I to expect more company ?” 

I inquired. “How many shall 
I order for?’ I went to my grip and 
poured him a stiff one, for he obvi- 
ously needed it. He downed it at a 
gulp. ¥ 

“Listen,” he gasped, “are you on 
the level? I mean, are you hot on to 
something about them docs?” 

I glanced at my coat on the floor. 
“I am kind of hot, you might say,” I 
remarked. 

His pale-blue eyes studied me in- 
tently a moment before he spoke 
again. “Is it true you ain’t workin’ 
with the cops?” he demanded. 

I motioned to-the pile of news- — 
papers. ““You’ve read the papers, I 
presume. They all agree on something 
for once,” I said. 

“T don’t believe what I read in the 
papers,” he snapped. “Are you work- 
in’ with the cops?” 

I reached toward the telephone. 
“Perhaps you'd Itke to hear from the 
police commissioner. He and I had 
verbal fisticuffs shortly after the 
sports editions were out.” 

“Skip it,” he growled. 
want the cops in on this.” 

“So I gathered.” 

There was one of those sparring 
silences during which we regarded 
each other like two cats on a back 
fence. 

“Well?” we prompted together, 


“T don’t 
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I smiled. “After you, Gaston,” 23 
said. 

He scowled. “What do you know 
about the deaths of them two—” He 
saw me shake my head. “All right,” 
he grumbled, “Ill speak, but I’m 
taking your word for it you won’t 
spill this to the cops, okay?” He 
‘leaned forward and spoke softly, but 
intensely. 

His name, he said, was Charley 
Gammer, and briefly, his story, after 
sorting his jigsawed statements and 
placing them in their proper. posi- 
tions, was this. Two months ago, 
while taking a noon-hour stroll, he’d 
been wounded in the abdomen when 
he got in the line of fire from an 
escaped criminal seeking to_ avoid 
eapture by a detective. He slurred 
over that as unimportant, his real 
trouble came later. 

He experienced dull heavy pains 
in his abdomen after he was supposed 
to be healed, and becoming dissatis- 
fied with the lack of aid from his phy- 
sician he had gone to a Dr. Hard- 
wicke, an X-ray specialist. Ten min- 
utes after he left the doctor’s office, 
Hardwicke either jumped or fell from 
his office window. So the next eve- 
ning, after work, Gammer went to 
Doctor Plunkett. 

“And the same thing occurred to 
Doetor Plunkett,” I suggested. 

Gammer nodded and watched me 
anxiously. 

“Yeah, he splattered on the pave- 
ment, too,” Gammer said. “I can’t go 
to the cops and tell them this. They'll 
book me on suspicion as sure as I’m 
here.” 

“Obviously,” I remarked. “You 
were the last person to see the doc- 
tors alive.” 

- Gammer’s face went white. “You 
don’t believe that,’”’ he said hoarsely. 
“Tt must be the guys who are follow- 
ing me. I first noticed I was being 
followed on my way to work this 
morning, I’ve been followed all day. 
_ What do you make of it? 

“What do you know about them 

deaths? Am I in the clear? Should I— 


I go to the cops and tell them? Do you 
think the cops are tailin’ me?” 

“No,” I said, and meant it. “If they 
knew about you, they’d have enough 
to grill you. They’d pick you up.” I 
stood up. “You’d better leave now. 
For your own safety you’d better not 
be seen with me.” I motioned to the 
coat and his eyes widened. “By the 
way,” I inquired, “who is your doc- 
tor? I mean the one you thought was 
not helping you. Has anything hap- 
pened to him?” 

“No,” he muttered. “But—” 

The phone rang then, It was the 
operator. “Two men just asked for 
your room number,” she informed 
me, 

“Send them up,” I said. 

“They’ve already started,” she re- 
plied. 

Gammer moved quickly toward the 
door. “Expectin’ some one? I’d better 
leave.” 

“Wait,” I called as he hurried out 
the door. “What's the name of 
your—” 


UT HE was running down the 

hall. He just about made it 
around the corner before the eleva- 
tor doors clanged in the opposite di- 
rection. Two men strode down the 
hallway. I stepped back in the room 
and quickly took a small automatic 
from my grip and placed it in my side 
pocket. 

I had my hands in my pockets and 
so did the men when they entered. 

“Chilly, isn’t it?” I remarked. “Too 
bad all of us forgot our gloves.” I 
knew both of them by sight. They 
had been palsy-walsies of a gem thief, 
Paul Keller, whom I’d heard was 
dead. 

‘Hello, Matt,” I greeted the taller 
man, Matt Stellman, I turned to his 
partner, the man with limp-looking 
ears that sagged. “Hello, Droopy.” 
But all Droopy Donlan did was scowl. 

“How do you know us?’ he 
grumbled. 

“Skip it, he does,” said Stellman. 
He grinned at my concealed hands. 
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“You’ve got only one rod, in your 
right pocket,” he guessed. “Each of 
us has two. But we don’t want to use 
them.” 

I nodded toward the coat without 
taking my eyes off them. 

Droopy scowled. “We wouldn’t 
know about that,” he said. 

The odds were against me and we 
weren’t getting anywhere, so I took 
my hands from my pockets. 

“That’s really sensible,” declared 
Stellman. He made no attempt to take 
my gun, but moved quickly about the 
room and looked in the closet and 
lavatory and shifted the bureau from 
the wall. 

“There’s no dictaphone,” I assured 
him. “You can believe what you saw 
in the paper, that I’m not working 
with the police.” 

He smiled. “You’ve no objection, 
have you, if I satisfy myself?” 

I glanced at alert Droopy Donlan. 

“T have no objections.” 

Satisfied, Stellman faced me. 
“Okay, what do you know?” he de- 
manded. 

“Yeah,” frowned Droopy. 
it.” 

“Reports have it,” I stated, “that 
Doctors Hardwicke and Plunkett 
either fell or jumped from their win- 
dows, though I’m inclined to believe 
they were pushed.” 

“We wouldn’t know about that,” 
Droopy cut in. 

“Go on,” prompted Stellman. 

I shrugged. “That’s as far as I’ve 
jearned,” I admitted. Sometimes the 
truth accomplishes more than lying 
in situations like this. 

Droopy leered at me. “Cover him,” 
he said to Stellman, “while I light 
a cigarette and take his shoes off.” 

“Forget that,” growled Stellman. 
“He’s so cool he’d put the cigarette 


“Spill 


out, Listen, MeCarty, you look like 


a right guy. We'll make a deal with 
you, We’ll put our cards on the table.” 
“I'd like it better,” I said, “if 


you’d put your hands on the table.” - 


Stellman stared at me, then looked 


at Droopy and nodded. They took | 
their hands from their pockets. — 

“Two months ago,” began Stell-— 
man, “Keller, a guy we had a nodding 
acquaintance with, heisted a small 
green heart, made of emeralds, from 
an ice shop on Madison Avenue. Com- 
ing out, he ran smack into a dick who 
was stubborn and got killed.” 

- “We—” began Droopy. : 

“T know,” I smiled. “You wouldn't 
know about that.” 

“Keller,” informed Stellman, “got 
lead poisoning bad before the dick™ 
went out. Traffic bulls were closing 
in, so he ducked into a private hos- 
pital and hid there till he took his 
final powder about ten minutes later. 
The bulls didn’t find the green heart 
on his body. Now, here’s the deal we’ll 
make with you.” 

“It’s this, isn’t it?’ I suggested. 
“You know something about - the 
deaths of the two doctors, and you'll 
tell me what it is in exchange for in- 
formation about the green heart.” 

“How did you know?” demanded 
Stellman. 

“Oh, I’m good at that sort of 
thing,” I replied. 

“Well, make it good then, ” snarled 
Droopy, “and spill.” 

“Tell me,” I evaded, “why come to- 
me for information? Why not go to 
the people you suspect? The staff of 
the small hospital, for instance; the 
patients who were there at the time 
Keller blew in?’ =a 

“Because we’re saving ourselves a 
lot of trouble,” replied Stellman. 

“Why have you delayed so long?” 
I probed. “Or did you strike blind al- 
leys when you interrogated Hard- 
wicke and—” 


“You see,” informed Stellman, “we 
just got out of stir today, and then 
we read about you in the papers. So 
here we are. Well?” 


SMILED. “You just got out of 


stir? Then how could you know = 
anything about the deaths?” go 


Stetlman glared at me. “Never 
mind the side remarks. What do you 
know ?” 

“About the green heart? I’m not 
certain of anything about it,” I ad- 
mitted, 

Their hands were suddenly chilly 
again. Stellman stepped toward me. 

“We've been very patient with you,” 
he said, 

“You have,” I agreed, placing a 
cigarette between my lips. I picked 
my lighter off the night table and 
held it off to the left while I snapped 
it. The flame flared and Stellman’s 
gaze diverted to it for just a frac- 
tion of a second. 

~ But in that fraction my right fist 


my weight and build, I’m six-two and 
stop the scales at one-ninety, I can 
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the shell of this ease than I’d hoped - 
to be. 

My number flashed on the board, 
and I went to the window and got 
bound copies of newspapers two 
months old. At last I found what I 
wanted after glaneing throwgh sev- 
eral editions. 


GEM THIEF DINS AFTER 
KILLING DETECTIVE 


Uses Sanatorium as Refuges 
Gem Missing 


Bystander Wounded by Wild 
Bullet 


The account in the papers cleared 
up a lot. The bystander was Charles 
Gammer. Passersby had carried him, 
unconscious, into a small private sana- 
torium, the same sanatorium in which 
Keller, the gem thief, had taken ref- 
uge and died. The various newspaper 
aecounts related how Doctor Jules 
Jollard, the owner of the sanatorium, 
had performed an immediate, single- 
handed operation te save Gammer’s 
life. At least, the operation was 
single-handed until the arrival of an 
ambulance summoned by the police 
who found Keller lying dead in the 
hall. 

I frowned at the papers. For a mo- 
ment I thought I knew who had 
stolen the heart of emeralds, who had 
committed the murders. But some- 
thing I’d heard said tonight I couldn’t 
ignore, even though it kept me from 
sewing up this case—unless I could 
figure a new angle to explain the 
death of Dr. Plunkett, the second 
man to die. 

I was very anxious to meet this 
Doctor Jollard, so I handed in the 
papers, and on the way to Jollard’s 
I stopped briefly in a haberdashery 
to buy a hat, 

Outside the sanatorium, I paused. 
Madison Avenue can appear very 
deserted at night after you’ve seen 
it jammed in the daytime. I felt Pd 
be walking inte a hornet’s nest if I 
went in, so why should I? Why not 
let the police mop up this case? 


Then I thought of the attitude Meady 
and Kittring, the M. E. and the crimi- 
nologist, had taken toward me; and 
Tollam’s skepticism of my abilities. 
I thought of those doctors who'd been 
murdered, 

Police, hell! Pd flushed these rats 
from. their nests and I’d get them 
myself, I like to finish what I start, 
though I was still puzzled about the 
Plunkett angle. 


OR THE BENEFIT of anyone 

who might have been noticing 
from the windows opposite, I ap- 
peared to ring the night bell and wait 
a reasonable time fer some one to 
answer. Actually, my hidden hand 
was inserting a clever little gadget 
into the lock. I stepped through the 
doorway and closed the door behind 
me, Gun in hand, I balaneed a mo- 
ment in the darkness and heard 
voices beyond the door across the 
room. I walked toward it as though 
I were pushing pins and needles into 
a cushion. I thrust open the door. 

A man, obviously dead judging 
from the amount of blood on the floor, 
lay before me. Nearby was Gammer, 
unconscious, with an ugly bruise on 
the side of his head. Acrogs the room, 
evidently Jollard’s office, and a shabby 
one at that, Matt Stellman and 
Droopy Donlan were mauling a tall, 
dark man. 

Droopy saw me and went for his 
gun, I fired, and the lobe of his right 
ear just wasn’t there any more. 

“Hold it,” I warned as Stellman 
whirled. “Droopy, if you try any 
more fast moves, my next shot will 
be about a foot lower and to the left. 
Relax, boys, you’ve had a busy eve- 
~ ning.” 

Stellman frowned, “Listen, Mc- 
Carty, this setup isn’t what yeu’re 
thinking it is.” 

“No,” glared Droopy, holding his 
ear, “we”? 

“ |,» Wouldn’t know about this,” 
I supplied. - 

“That’s on the level, McCarty,” in- 
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sisted Stellman. “This setup isn’t 
what you’re thinking.” 

I shook my head. “It’s exactly what 
I’m thinking,” I declared. Every- 
thing was clear now about Plunkett’s 
death. “So we all figured,” I re- 
marked, “who took the emerald heart 
from Keller’s body.” And I looked 
at Jollard when I said it. 

Jollard protested: “I haven’t any 
green heart.” 

“But you know about it,” I sug- 
gested. 

“Of course,” he snapped. “When 
the police didn’t find it on Keller, they 
questioned me and searched this en- 
tire place, They still didn’t find it 
and they exonerated me and said 
Keller must have passed it to his 
confederates before he came in here.” 

Steliman laughed at him. “Then 
what are Droopy and me doing 
here?” 

I saw Jollard’s face grow whiter. 
“Jollard,” I said, “everyone here 
knows you took that heart. It’s easy 
to figure. You heard Keller collapsing 
in the hal, and you went out, figur- 
ing you’d commandeer some one to 
assist you with the operation. When 
you saw Keller, you thought quickly. 
You knew there’d been a holdup. You 
searched him quickly and took the 
heart, then went on with your opera- 
tion.” 

“You can’t prove a word of that,” 
challenged Jollard. 

“Sure I can,” I declared. “I know 
where the green heart is. There’s only 
one place you could have hidden it, 
and that place ties you directly to 
the murder ef Hardwicke and ex- 
plains the death of Plunkett.” 

Jollard gestured wildly. “I didn’t 
have anything to do with Plunkett’s 
—I didn’t have anything to do with 
either of them.” 

T smiled. “I heard you before you 
corrected yourself. I’ve got you on 
the Hardwicke death,” I aecused. I 
looked at Stellman. “Harlier tonight 
you suggested a deal to me. I think 
I know the information you were 


offering. You and Droopy hid out 
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after the holdup fizzled. Two nights 
ago you figured things had quieted 
enough for you to come back to 
town and try and locate that heart. 
Everything pointed to Jollard, but 
you couldn’t get close enough to nab 
him, or the opportunity didn’t offer 
itself. So you trailed him, and he led 
the way to Hardwicke’s office.” 

Stellman scowled. ‘‘Are you accept- 
ing my deal?” 

“No,” I replied, “I don’t have to. 
I’ve got Jollard, Hardwicke’s mur- 
derer.” 

Droopy’s fingers fidgeted and I 
shifted my attention to him for a 
moment, 


AMMER suddenly shouted 

from the floor. “Look out,” he 
warned, and fired. Jollard stiffened 
and toppled to the floor. Droopy and 
Stellman went for their guns, but a 
shot from me changed their minds. 
Gammer rose. 

“Jollard was going to give it to 
you,” he said. 
~ “Y’m sorry you finished him,” I 
remarked. “I wanted to have a little 
téte-d-téte with him about that shot 
he fired at me in my hotel tonight.” 
- I motioned toward the dead man ly- 
ing. near the door. “He’s the fellow 
who trailed you and telephoned me 
tonight I guess.” 

Gammer nodded. “He’s Jollard’s 
handyman for this place.”’ Gammer 
looked at me. “It was neat the way 
you bluffed Jollard into giving him- 
self away. I mean about saying you 
knew what he had done with the 
- green heart.” 

“My name’s Bluff McCarty,” I 
gaid. “Gammer, what made you tie 
these murders and your being 
trailed, to Jollard?” 

“Just luck,” he muttered. “I saw 
_ him when I left Plunkett’s office last 
night. So after I saw you tonight, I 
_ eame here to see if I could find out 
anything. Jollard had just killed the 
handyman.” 

- . “Jollard or you, Gerament” I 
a —: 
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I fired from the ie and got him 
through the shoulder as his gun came 
up. Gammer tried to catch his gun 
with his left hand. I kicked the gun 
away, but he grabbed my foot and 
yanked me off balance. Droopy and 
Stellman started forward. I snapped 
a shot toward them and they 
stopped. I smashed my left into 
Gammer’s face as he reached for my 
gun. He staggered back. 

“You can’t prove anything,” he 
panted, gritting his teeth as he 
clutched at his shoulder. 

“You’re the only one who could 
have killed Plunkett,” I declared. 
“Stellman and Droopy want infor- 
mation about the green heart. If they 
had gone to Plunkett, it would have 
been short-sighted of them to murder 
him if he knew anything. That 
leaves only you. And you came to my 
room tonight to find out just how 
much I knew, to find out if I was on 
Jollard’s trail so I could link you to 
him and the green heart. 

He glowered at me. “You’re just 
guessing. If Jollard killed Hardwicke, 
why should you blame me for Plun- 
kett’s death?” 

“Because Jollard’s clear on Plun- 
kett,” I declared. “Not that he would- 
n’t have killed him if you hadn’t 
done the job for him. You still doubt 
me, eh? All right. Jollard hid that 
green heart, but he waited too long 
to take it from its hiding place. He 
needed you for that, but you got out 
of the sanatorium and he had you 
trailed till he could nab you and bring 
you back. But unconsciously you did- 
n’t give him a chance. 

“He had to kill Hardwicke because 
Hardwicke found out about the green 
heart when you went there. But the 
next night, when you went to Plun- 
kett, Plunkett revealed to you what 
he learned. And you, seeing a double 
chance to make money by selling that 
heart and blackmailing Jollard be- 
cause he had stolen it, killed Plunkett 
to silence him. Jollard couldn’t have 
done that murder, because at the 
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Toppers Club I heard on good au- 


thority that last night Jollard was at - 


the funeral services for Hardwicke. 
So you—” 

Gammer gestured frantically. “You 
can’t prove a word of that without the 
green heart. You’re only bluffing, you 
don’t know where it is.” 

I smiled at Droopy and Stellman 
who were listening intently. 

“ll show you where it is—after 
the police arrive. You boys might 
become impetuous otherwise,” I said, 
reaching for the phone... . 

The group of four from the Top- 
pers Club came with the police. 
Reade, the commentator; Tollam, the 
speed-king with whom I’d wagered; 
and of course Meady, the medical ex- 
aminer, and Kittring, the criminolo- 
gist. They all listened to what I had 
to say. Then Meady spoke up. 

“It appears to me everything de- 
pends on finding that green heart.” 

I nodded and saw Gammer staring 
uneasily at me. “There’s an X-ray 
fluoroscope apparatus in the next 
room,’ I began, 


VERYONE saw Gammer start, 
the look of trapped fury in his 
eyes, and later at his trial it proved 
to be damaging evidence against him 
when his lawyers cross-examined us. 
He struggled in the arms of two burly 
policemen as he was dragged toward 
the X-ray fluoroscope. Meady flicked a 
switch, and we all saw the green 
heart. Not its color, of course, but 
its shadow—the same shadow Hard- 
wicke and Plunkett had seen and for 
which they had been murdered. 
Jollard, during that operation two 
months ago, had hidden the green 
heart in Gammer’s body. 


I looked at the others staring at that 
shadow on the X-ray plate. “Jollard,” 
I said, “no doubt intended to keep 
Gammer here until he had arranged 
safely to dispose of that heart. Then 
he would have advised Gammer that 
an operation was necessary, saying 
the wound had not healed properly. 
But Gammer left before Jollard 
could stop him, so Jollard had to 
trail him and try to get him back and 
see that he went near no X-ray doc- 
tors. Unfortunately for Hardwicke 
and Plunkett, Gammer went to them. 
No doubt he hadn’t been feeling well.” ° 
The police head nodded... . 

We were back in the Toppers Club. 
Meady and Kittring were thanking 
me for calling the papers again and 
saying that my earlier statement 
about the M. E. and the criminologist 
was not so, that all throughout the 
evening they had cooperated with me 
fully. It was my own idéa about send- 
ing this statement to the papers. I had 
no wish to ruin the reputations of — 
Meady and Kittring, A man can’t be 
right all the time, and they were good 
sports about the way I had proved 
them wrong. : 

“TI wasn’t so easy on Tollam. I let 
him make out a check to my order for 
five thousand dollars. 

“Here,” he grumbled, handing it 
over, “You made good on your bluff.” 

“That’s why I’m called Bluff Mc- 
Carty,’”’ I smiled, slipping the check 
in my wallet. I saw Reade, the com- 
mentator, watching me as I said to 
Tollam: “I had to make good on that 
bluff and win the wager, because if 
I’d lost, I didn’t have five thousand 
dollars to pay you.” 

Reade smiled at me, “I wonder .. . 
Bluff McCarty.” 


Watch for the Next 


10-STORY DEFECTIVE 


All Yarns Packed with Exciting, Dramatic Tales 


Little Timmy wanted to be a detective—tlike his benefactor, Big Jim 
Phillips. Timmy’s experience was small, and his fists thin. But he 
knew how to point .... 


Finger of Doom 


By 
Rex Grahame 


IG JIM PHILLIPS had only 
been out of harness one month, 
and he didn’t want to lose what 

it had taken three years of hard work 
to attain: plain clothes. But indignant 
anger forced him to fling open the 
door of Detective Captain O’Brien’s 
office. He stood there fighting to re- 
strain himself, blue eyes flashing fire, 
in front of his superior officer. 


Captain O’Brien jerked his head 
up in surprise from some reports he 
was reading. “What the hell’s the big 
idea, Phillips?” he barked. 

Plainclothes man Phillips drew a 
couple of breaths, gulped. 

“Well?” demanded the captain, his 
face slowly turning a deep red. “Are 
ye balmy, man? Speak up. What d’ye 
mean by bustin’ in here like this?” 
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Phillips finally burst out: “Just 
this. You’re not goin’ to make a 
stoolie outta that kid, Timmy Well- 
man, I’ll not stand for it! I spent a 
year puttin’ that kid on his feet— 
hospital, clothes, sehoolin,’ coupla 
shoe-shine concession jobs—and he’s 
like my own to me.” 

The captain half rose from behind 
his desk, fists banging down on its 
top. “Oh, you’re not goin’ to stand fer 
it, eh?’ he bellowed, deep-red face 
now turning slightly purple. “You’re 
not! ... Listen, you’d better watch 
your tongue, Phillips, or you'll be 
back on a beat quicker than you’re 
slated for now—the poor work you’ve 
been doin’ in plain clothes. ... An’ it 
just so happens that I’m not usin’ 
Timmy as a stool, He wants to be a 
great hig, dandy detective like you—” 

ically—“so he’s been keepin’ 
his eyes an’ ears open around saloons 
and pool halls and sueh, and at his 
shine concession in the Arcadia Dance 
Hall, And some of his info may prove 
pretty fair leads.” 

“It’s stoolin’ just the same,” Jim 

Phillips insisted, hotly. 

Captain O’Brien roared: “He has 
nothin’ to do with any crooks. He only 
tells me what he sees around different 
places.” — 

“Well, I’m goin’ to find Timmy and 
see that he stops it—at once!” Phil- 
lips returned, voice rising also. “I’m 
not goin’ to have that poor little kid 
shot fulla lead. ... But what would 
you know about a kid, captain? I’ve 
never known you to even speak to 
one.” 

The choleric color receded from the 
deteetive captain’s face, and slowly 
he sank back into his chair’. In — 
a whisper he said: 

“Yes, I had a kid once, long ago. 
Died with its mother, ... All right, 
Phillips—you’re right. Have a good 
stiff talk with Timmy. Tell him he 
can’t bring any more of his detective- 
game reports in here. Make him stay 
out of the dives; make him stick to 
shoe-shining in the Arcadia and that 
other concession you got him.” 


. Big Jim Phillips’ face relaxed into 
a half smile as he said: “Thanks, cap- 
tain. Can’t tell you how glad I am 
you see it that way. I—” 

The captain cut in, gruffly: “Okay, 
okay, Phillips—we’ll drop the mat- 
ter right there. See that you get over 
tonight and keep an eye on the River 
Street gang. They’re throwin’ a ban- 
quet shindig tonight an’ windin’ up 
the party at the dance hall. Be on 
hand there an’ see if you’ve got the 
brains to pick up anythin’ interestin’. 
And remember, no more phony ar- 
rests. Your work during the next 
week’ll tell whether or not ye go back 
into harness, ... That'll be all.” 

“Yes, sir.” Phillips turned stiffly. 
and strode from the office. He was 
hoping he’d found out in time about 
the kid’s visits to the captain. Why in 
hell hadn’t Timmy told him what he’d 
been up to? 


ATER, Jim Phillips climbed into _ 
his car and drove to Timmy’s 
home. There he found the kid helping 
his grandmother, the only relative he 
had left, with the supper dishes. 

“Evenin,’ Grandma; evenin,’ Tim- 
my,” the big plainclothes man said 
heartily. He noticed that the old wom- 
an was unusually strained, that there 
was a look of deep dread in her eyes 
as she turned to greet him. The de- 
tective turned again to Timmy. 

“Young man, I want to have a talk 
with you tonight, so you’ll just start 
out a little earlier for the Arcadia, 
I’m going—” He stopped short as 
Timmy’s grandmother shook her 
head slightly, significantly. Phillips 
hadn’t wanted to talk to Timmy in 
front of her about the kid’s playing 
detective; didn’t want to worry the 
old lady. 

“Run along outside, Timmy, and 
wait for Jim there,” she said. “I want 
to speak to Jim alone.” 

Timmy looked from one to the oth- 
er with large, dark eyes set in a thin, 
narrow face. “Okay,” he said, and 
picking up his shoe-shine box, he left. 

The old woman dabbed a tear out of 
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her eye with a corner of her apron; 
then she said, in jerky sentences: 
“Timmy’s been to the hospital today. 
I didn’t want to tell you, but he’s had 
several heart attacks lately. Well, they 
say he can’t live more than a few 
months more at the most—might 
even go any time.” 

Jim Phillips’ heart dropped, and as 
realization sank in, a lump grew to 
uncomfortable size in his throat. 

“But—but if he stops work, takes 
it easy?” 

“They said that wouldn’t make the 
slightest bit of difference—not to tell 
the poor boy—let him go on just as he 
has been. Oh, and you’ve done so 
much for him, Jim—done so much 
for both of us.” 

Everything seemed like a strange 
dream to Jim Phillips as he left the 
house after comforting the old lady. 
And Timmy, waiting outside with a 
welcoming smile on his pale face, 
made the lump in his throat return. 

Jim Phillips had planned quite a 
lecture for Timmy on the kid’s play- 
ing detective, but now he cut it as 
short as possible. Timmy grumbled 
and complained, but Phillips told him 
it would be time enough to study the 
detective business after he’d gradu- 
ated from high school. 

“You’re going to start high school 
after summer’s over, you know, Tim- 
my,” he said. 

“But I gotta work all the time to 
take care of grandma!” 

The lump was getting worse in 
Phillips’ throat as he forced a smile 
to his face and said: “You just let 
your ol’ Uncle Jim take care of that.” 

Adoration shone in Timmy’s eyes 
as he breathed: “Gee—that’s swell, 
Jim, ... Say, Jim, how’re ya doin’, 
now as you’re a detectif?”’ 

Big Jim Phillips smiled a bit rue- 

- fully as he replied: “Well, Timmy my 
lad, the captain has given me one 
more week. Those two arrests I made 
didn’t stick. That River Street gang 
has a lot of pull and dough and 
mouthpieces and stuff like that. But 
don’t worry, kid, your Uncle Jim’ll 
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eome through all right.” Phillips 
started toward his car. “Come along, 
Timmy, let’s get goin’. I’ll ride you 
over to the Arcadia. I have an assign- 
ment there, myself, later in the eve- 
ning.” 

Timmy’s hand fell on the plain- 
clothes man’s sleeve. “Wait a min- 
ute, Jim. After all you’ve done fer me, 
Jim, I hope I ¢’n help you. An’ I will. 
I’ll ketch a murderer fer you one of 
these days—I betcha! ... Say, Jim, 
why don’t you go in more fer finger- 
print stuff—yeah, that’s the biz to 
ketch crooks with. When I get to por 
lice college, that’s what I’m goin’ in 
fer—fingerprint stuff.” 

The two got into the plain-clothes 
man’s auto, and the car moved off. 

Presently Phillips asked: “By the 
way, Timmy, why didn’t you tell me 
about the detective work you were 
practising with the captain?” 


IM PHILLIPS saw Timmy hang 
his head in embarrassment as he 
answered: “Well—well, I wanted to 
surprise you if I could get somethin’ 
big. Gee, I'd like to fix it so’s you 
could ketch a murderer, Jim—after 
all you’ve done for me. Betcha I could, 
too, maybe with a little time, if you’d 
only let me have the chancet.” 
Phillips’ lips tightened, and the 
lump in his throat became suffocating 
as he snapped sternly: “None o’ that! 
None o’ that. You’ve got your orders 
—see that you obey ’em!” 
*Y-yes—sir,” Timmy gulped. ... 
The River Street gang began to ar- 
rive at the Arcadia Dance Hall at 
nine o’clock, and the floor became 
crowded. Jim Phillips sat at an in- 
conspicuous place among the many re- 
freshment tables crowded with sitters- 
outs along the sides of the dance floor. 
Occasionally he sipped a lemonade as 
he watched the gang members. Typi- 
cal mugs in flashy, expensive clothes 
—rats made rich by a score of bilking 
rackets. Everything was orderly; 
even the drunks were comparatively 
inoffensive, Even Spike Dugan, habit- 


ual rowdy at parties, was unusually 
quiet. 

Timmy passed around among the 
tables, and now and then got a cus- 
tomer for his trade with the shoe- 
shine box. The kid walked by the 
plainclothes man at a little before ten 
o'clock, throwing a smile over his 
shoulder. Phillips called him to the 
table. 

“Keepin’ your hands clean tonight, 
Timmy?” he asked. “Don’t get care- 
less about usin’ a rag for the polish.” 

Timmy set his shoe-shine box down 
beside the detective’s table and spread 
his hands out for inspection. They 
were clean. 

“That’s a good boy,” Phillips ap- 
proved. “On your way home by ten, 
Timmy.” 

The kid said: “Okay, Jim. Just been 
told there’s a phone call for me. May- 
be it’s important. I’ll go home right 
afterward. I'll leave my shine box 
here with you.” 

The orchestra blared on and on 
with its loud syncopations. Finally it 
stopped for intermission, and the 
comparative quiet was a relief to 
Phillips—but not for long. 

The thin, shrill shriek of a girl cut 
the air- from the direction of the tele- 
phone booths in an alcove off one cor- 
ner of the dance floor. 

Big Jim Phillips’ legs worked like 
steel springs, and in a second he was 
racing across the floor. Then he was 
pushing people out of his way right 
and left. It didn’t take him long to 
find out what had been the cause of 
the scream. It lay behind the closed 
door of one of the phone booths; be- 
hind a door not quite closed, so that 
the light inside was not turned: on. 
But there was enough light to show 
the tragedy crumpled inside. Big Jim 
opened the door. 

Thin little Timmy lay in a limp 
heap at the bottom of the booth. His 
dark eyes were fixed in a glazed stare 
that seemed to be focused on some- 
thing far away. His white lips were 
twisted in the expression that sudden 
pain had brought upon them. 
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The anguished heart of Jim Phil- 
lips was sending the blood racing 
angrily through his big body. He 
wanted to bend down and pick up the 
frail figure in his arms; but, accord- 
ing to regulations, the body could not 
be moved until after medical exam- 
ination. 

Phillips suddenly bent down, eyes 
narrowing. On each wing of Timmy’s 
collar were fingerprints—black, clear, 
plain. Phillips saw that they had been 
made with shoe polish. And the kid 
had been bugs about fingerprints. Big 
Jim knew that, even as he died, the 
kid had done this to try to tell some- 
thing. The prints were not smudged; — 
they had obviously been carefully 
made by Timmy. 

Jim Phillips rose, sighed. Poor lit- 
tle Timmy had done too much detec- 
tive playing. Done too much spying 
and running with tips to Captain 
O’Brien’s office. 

“Nobody’s to leave here!” Phillips 
snapped, whirling on the encircling 
crowd. Then, raising his voice: “You 
mugs in the River Street gang are all 
here, an’ you’d better all be here when 
the boys from headquarters arrive.” 


O ONE said anything. The River 
Street gang stood or walked 
about, sneering, Spike Dugan the 
most sneerful of them all. 
Big Jim Phillips called headquar- 
ters and then gloomily visualized poor 
little Timmy’s death. The kid had 
been lured into the phone booth. Even 
with the loud dance music drowning 
sound, the killer had pressed his gun 
close to Timmy’s bedy, to muffle the 
noise. For powder marks showed over 
Timmy’s heart. Then the youngster, 
dying, had slid to the bottom of the 
booth. But before he had gone out 
completely, he had managed to make 
those shoe-polish fingerprints on his 
collar. Fingerprints, fingerprints— 
Timmy meant something definite by 
them. ... 
After the usual fingerprinting and 
photographing were finished, Phil- 


lips stood a little to one side with 
Captain O’Brien. 

“I feel like hell, the captain said. 
“It’s my own damned fault. I’d give 
my right arm—” 

Phillips said musingly: “He’d have 
gone out soon anyway. That’s the way 
he’d probably look at it, captain. Tell 
you about it later, when I get the guy 
who did the job.” 

“Queer about the finger marks on 
the kid’s collar,” commented Captain 
O’Brien 


Jim Phillips was as certain as he 
was sure he was standing there that 
those finger marks held the clue to 
Timmy’s murderer. He yearned for 
action. 

“Yeah,” he said cautiously. “Like 
Timmy had put ’em there to tell us 
- gomethin’.”’ 

The captain snorted. “Too thin— 
could have been accidental durin’ the 
death throes.” 

“But they look too deliberately 
done—not smeared,” Phillips re- 
turned. 

The captain shrugged, then said: 
“Well, guess I’ll have to let these peo- 
ple go.” 

‘Wait a minute,” Phillips stopped 
the captain. “Don’t let ’°em go yet. By 
hell, I’m going to make an arrest if 
it’s the last thing I do. . . . Captain, 


have that River Street gang line up. 


I wanta look ’em over.” 

Captain O’Brien looked at the 
rookie plainclothes man in amaze- 
ment. Then, sceptically, he said: 
“You'll have to give me good reason, 
Phillips. 

eee thal wi, sack 3 
don’t know enough. But you'll just 
have to let me go through with this 
—for Timmy’s sake.” 

the conn 


“Nothin’ doin’! 

= Phillips caught hold of his superior 
officer in a tight grip. “Captain, you 

were just admittin’ that it was your 

fault the kid got killed. Feel pretty 

_ badly about that, don’t you?” 

The captain nodded slowly. 

: FS a, ” continued Phillips, “if 
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you'll let me have my way in this, 
you’ll get a chance to feel better about 
it. Otherwise, you never will. You 
were about to kick me back on a beat, 
anyway—” 

Captain O’Brien hesitated, finally 
nodded and said: “Okay, Phillips. I’m 
afraid you’ve got me—but it’s 
against my will.” 

Jim Phillips knew he was up 
against a hell of a blank wall, but he 
had to try anything. He had to go on 
desperately hoping he’d get the an- 
swer—for Timmy’s sake. But things 
were black. The murder gun: prob- - 
ably heaved unretrievably into the 
river from one of a score of windows 
of the Arcadia; the note the refrosh- 
ment-stand girl had found on her 
counter to tell Timmy of a phone call 
—thrown in a trash receptacle long 
since emptied. And as for parafiin 
tests of the hands of the River Street 
gang, to determine if one of them had 
recently fired a gun—a newly invented 
steel gauntlet could easily have been 
used to obviate any reliability of such 
a test. 


HE RIVER STREET gang 

lined up at Captain O’Brien’s 
barking command. Like a firing squad 
the half dozen men stood before the 
phone booth in which the pitiful lit- 
tle murder victim lay. Two morgue 
boys bent over to lift up Timmy and 
put him in a wicker basket. 

“Hold it!” Phillips snapped. “Wait 
a few minutes before you move him.” 
Then he turned his attention to the 
River Street gang lined up before 
him. 

Sneering, confident and ugly, they 
faced him. Dugan, believed to be the 
gang’s Official executioner, was the 
most arrogant of the lot. Phillips 
cross-examined several of them, des- 
perate, stalling for time—trying to 
realize what Timmy’s finger marks 
were intended to mean. He was hop- 
ing that something, he knew not 
what, would come to him so that he 
eould grab the murderer. He knew he 
was being a fool. But-he had to try 


— 


‘ 
anything, even at the risk of his police 
career, for the sake of Timmy. 
_ Phillips was getting no place when 
the captain said: “Three of the five 
minutes are up for the questioning 
I’m letting ye have. I can’t hold these 
people any longer. Their mouth- 
piece’ll be along any minute now.” 

Dugan spat disgustedly on the floor 
and said: “Phillips, yuh punk, we let 
you off easy on those other two phony 
arrests you made. It you get funny 
this time, I’ll sue the limit. You'll get 
kicked clean off the force.” 

Jim Phillips was incapable of doing 
anything more. He felt that he was 
licked. But he kept wondering and 
wondering where Timmy had gotten 
the shoe polish with which to make 
the fingerprints on his collar—when 
he’d left his shoe-shining equipment 
at the table. 

Then it struck Phillips what the 
kid had done. He couldn’t be sure, but 
he was going to bank on the thought 
that had suddenly come to him. 
Quickly he ran his gaze over the men 
lined up before him. Dressed fit to 
kill, shoes gleaming with fresh shines, 
they stood arrogantly defiant. Then 
Jim Phillips leaped forward, fist 
lashing out—straight at Spike Dugan, 
Dugan went down in a tangle... . 

It wasn’t long after that, just when 
Dugan was coming to—with the 
bracelets on him—that Jim Phillips 
was explaining things to Captain 
O’Brien. 

“You see, captain,” he said, “when 
Timmy got the slug in him he had 
one last idea—to identify his mur- 
derer, and by using his pet subject, 
fingerprints. The kid was dying. But 
when he slid down to the floor of the 
phone booth, he managed to rub his 
fingers on Dugan’s shoes. That was 
how he got the polish to make the 
fingerprints on his collar.” 

Dugan was conscious now, but still 
groggy. He gaped in amazement at 
his feet. For his shoes had been re- 
moved—by Phillips. 

“T hope you’re right,” said O’Brien. 
T hope the kid’s fingerprints are—” 


“ 
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One of the Bertillion boys came up 
and said laconically, as though the 
whole business was just unimportant 
routine stuff: “You’re right, Phillips. 
The kid’s fingerprints are on Dugan’s 
shoes. I’ll have to make a better set 
of ’em for court exhibits. But they’re 
the same. The kid got the polish on 
his hands offa Dugan’s shoes when 
the guy put the slug in him in the 
phone booth. His prints on Dugan’s 
shoes’ll put the guy in the chair. But 
he'll have to go down to the cooler 
without any shoes, ’cause I don’t 
wanta take a chance on havin’ the 
prints rubbed off.” 

“T had to jump him, captain,” Phil- 
lips said. “I couldn’t speak up about 
prints when I noticed Dugan’s 
smudged shoes or maybe he’d have 
had time to rub the evidence off.” 

The captain massaged his chin 
thoughtfully, said: “Well, Phillips, 
you were right. The prints match an’ 
I’m sure we'll get an indictment... . 
Hum, I can’t very well demote you to 
a beat now, but I’m goin’ to have quite 
a job to teach you not to take crazy 
chanees. Even though I must admit 
you did some quick thinkin’. ... Now, 
what was it you were goin’ to tell me 
about feelin’ better about. Timmy if 
you got his murderer?” 

Phillips’ eyes clouded with grief as 
he said: “You see, captain, the docs 
said the kid couldn’t live longer than 
a few months at the most. Timmy al- 
ways wanted to catch a murderer. So 
Timmy died at the happiest, top mo- 
ment of his life, That’s why I had 
to" 

“You’re a crazy, sentimental fool!” 
the captain snorted, but a little of the 
sadness was gone from his eyes. “Get 
outta here!” he roared. “Let’s get 
going!” 

Through the years of his life, Big 
Jim Phillips kept a shabby shoe- 
shine box in a glass case atop his book 
case. Friends unfamiliar with the 
story of Timmy, often inquired about 
it. But none got an answer. Some 


made humorous remarks—but never 


more than once. 


The only way Detective Jim Gardner could solve the ghastly coment 
murder mystery was to allow himself to be buried alive and then... . 


Return 
from 


T was a desolate, de- 
serted section which 
The Atlas Motor Com- 

pany had selected for the 
site of its new plant. And 
the bitter cold wind which 
swept down the Detroit 
River that morning in January made 
construction a lot tougher for the Mc- 
Gann Contracting Corporation. The 
heavy snowfall of the night before 
covered. the big job in a vast and dis- 
couraging white blanket. 

A group of pick-and-shovel artists, 
chattering about a bonfire, fell silent 
as little Tim Egan, labor foreman, 
came up to them briskly. “Start 
throwin’ out the snow from thim 
holes, boys,” he ordered bruskly. 
“Tony, come along! See if thim piers 
is friz.” 

Tony left the cheering warmth with 
reluctance. The newly poured con- 

-erete piers were covered with tar- 


Arthur 
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Deliberately he reached 
into his coat and held 
up a pair of handcuffs. 


paulins and warmed by coke-burning 
salamanders beneath. After a short 
struggle with a knot Egan lifted the 
tarp over the third pier, then dropped 
the rope as if it were hot. “Saints pre- 
sarve us!” he yelled. 

Big Ray Emerson, the general 
super, lumbered up as Tim con- 
tinued shouting and waving his arms, 
Spurts of vapor puffed from Emer- 
son’s mouth as he jerked out a 
question. 

“Did that concrete e? A man - 
would think somebody was killed—” 

“A corpse, it is indade, Mr. Emer- 
son—shure,” Tim Egan whispered as 
the curious came closer, “‘an’ it’s no- 
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body but young Thorpe, that new 
timekeeper.” 

“Good grief! Johnny Thorpe? . 
Wait, Tim.” The super whirled on the 
men. “Don’t touch anything! The 
timekeeper fell in this hole and I'll 
take care of him. Go on back to your 
jobs—beat it!’ They did. Emerson 
was the sort of a boss who did not 
have to speak twice. But his voice 
was a shade husky when he turned 
back to the foreman. “Is he dead, 
Tim?” 

Egan loosed another rope and be- 
gan throwing back the tarp. 

“Shure, an’ I had but the one look, 
him bein’ huddled upside down on his 
head.” 

“Poor kid,” said Emerson softly. 
“His leg was touching that salaman- 
der when it was red hot.” 

But the little open stove, used to 
prevent fresh concrete from freezing, 
was now black and almost cold. The 
superintendent stepped across to the 
pier form and descended. Touched an 
oddly twisted arm gingerly, then, 
compressing his lips, removed a glove 
and thrust a hand against the lad’s 
breast. He coughed and looked up, re- 
gret plain in his deep brown eyes. 

“Cold and stiff, Tim .. Poor 
chap! He must-have slipped in during 
the blizzard which came on just be- 
fore quitting time. His head hit one 
of these braces and stunned him so 
that he froze to death when the fire 
burned out. Maybe he broke his neck 
when he fell—it’s seven feet to this 
footer. Well, we won’t move him. 
We'll let the police see it just as it 
was.” 

“T think you’re right, sorr,” said 

_ the foreman, frowning when Emerson 
climbed out. “But he didn’t freeze, 
that’s sartain. The air’s still warm, 
because I give old Jonas, the night 
watchman, strict orders to throw on 
a shovel of coke at midnight. It wuzz 
gittin’ cold at five an’ I didn’t wanta 

- run no chances o’ freezin’ them piers, 

whut with steel comin’ the week. Tony 
an’ me looked at them first two piers, 

_ then come to this wan.” 


son?” Tim asked heatedly. 


‘some hard questions,” 


“He’s upside down,” Emerson © 
mused, “and lying next to that sala-— 
mander. Funny Jonas didn’t see him, 
How did you recognize him with one 
look, Tim? You couldn’t see his face.” . 

“Shure, an’ I saw his red an’ green 
mackinaw. . . Say-y, are yez accusin’ 
me 0’ pushin’ the lad in, Mister Emer- 


“No, but the police might ask us 
the super re- 
turned heavily. “Well, tie that tarp 
rope and we’ll go up to my office and 
report it to them right away.” As they 
moved away he turned to the worried 
little man beside him. “If that tarp 
rope was tied down he couldn’t have 
fallen in, Tim. You sure all those 
ropes were tied to the stakes?” 
Egan scratched the back of his 
neck with a mittened hand. 
“Lemme think. Seems to me they 
was .... I’m sure of it. I was cuss-— 
in’ some because I had to take off me 


-Initts to untie the knot. I larned old © 


Jonas to drop a double half-hitch — 
over— Say-y, boss, that was a double 
overhand knot I untied. Bejabers, 
Jonas either got careless or else some-— 
body shoved the pore feller in an’ tied 
a different kind of a knot!” - 
Tim halted dead in his tracks and 
stared, goggle-eyed, at the super. Ray 
Emerson nodded. “I think so, too, 
Tim, Johnny Thorpe was murdered! 
But—good grief—why ?” 
That was Saturday, the fourteenth — 
of January. 


&6 HAT’S the story, Gardner,” 
president Thomas McGann was 
saying the following Monday. “I'm | 
hoping that the Gardner Detective 
Agency can do us some good.” 
The slender young man in Me- 
Gann’s private office carefully flicked 
the ash from a stogie into the cuspi- 
dor at the end of the president’s desk. 
His hands and face had the deep- _ 
tanned look of an outdoor man. He 
looked supple, intelligent, capable. He 
sat leaning forward in his chair, but 
his gray eyes were half-closed 
studied the beefy, red-faced co 
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- tor who had given him the stogie. A 
vagrant thought brought a faint grin 
to his generous mouth. 

He thought: “You’d look more at 


home pushing a barrow of bricks than . 


a pencil, Tom McGann.” He said: 
‘Know anything about that mur- 
dered lad’s family, Mr. McGann?” 

The swivel chair creaked back un- 
der the weight of the big-bodied con- 
struction man. “T’ll say,” he mused. 
“In the old days Jack Thorpe and I 
worked side by side ‘on the wall.’ It 
was Jack’s studying books which got 
me started, but he was a good brickie, 
Jack was. A scaffold busted under 
him.” The contractor wagged his 
head. 

“Anybody now to support the 
widow?” 

“Jane Thorpe, my secretary, whom 
you saw when I dictated the letter to 
Ray Emerson. By the way, they 
haven’t been told it was murder.” 

Gardner nodded. McGann went on: 

“T’d like to do something for them. 

If Johnny had just come to me in- 
stead of to the job I would have made 
him a sort of inspector,”” McGann said 
_ ruefully. “But he was independent, 
like his dad. I could have paid him 
more and an inspector of my own 
would have pleased the owners. A 
little trick of the trade.” 

McGann laughed and Gardner 
grinned. “An old dodge.” 

“Having had five years in the build- 
ing business yourself, you know that 
a contractor has to watch the cor- 
ners. In fact, it was because of your 
construction experience that I phoned 
for you instead of a more seasoned 
detective. I think you’re smart 
enough to find out the trouble for us, 
if there is anything wrong. At any 
rate the stockholders might forget 
lack of profits and remember that 
Vm holding our organization together 
in tough times.” 

Gardner already had ideas, but he 
said nothing. He rose as a girl came 
in with his letter of introduction. And 
as the president read it the detective 

once more refreshed his eyesight. He 


gre 
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had trained himself for years to no- 
tice minute details, but it was not all 
habit now. Jane Thorpe was worth 
looking at. 

Her wavy brown hair was caught 
in a knot at the nape of her white 
neck on which lay a small and tanta- 
lizing curl. Slender, graceful, in a 
chic blue business suit and frilly 
waist, she waited in front of Mc- 
Gann’s desk, Aware of his intense 
gaze, she turned and colored slighily 
as their eyes met. James Gardner 
dropped his gaze with a stir of sym- 
pathy as he read the tragic pain in 
the dark depths of her soft brown 
eyes. She smiled faintly, for the hard 
alertness of his face was, in that mo- 
ment, softened. 

“That will be all, Jane,” MeGann 
said gently. He handed the letter to 
Gardner as the girl closed the door. 
“There you are. Ray Emerson will 
put you on as inspector whether he 
likes it or not.” 

“Emerson’s a pretty good construc- 
tion super, is he?” 

“Not so goed as I thought. Costs 
run high. He was supposed to know 
his stuff, too, but—” the contractor 
spread the fingers of two hairy red 
hands—‘“he ran one big job for me 
and lost fifty thousand, but it was 
tough and I gave him another chance. 
Looks like he’d lose more’n that on 
this Atlas job. You find out what the 
hell’s wrong and don’t come near me 
until you do.” 

Gardner nodded. But he nodded at 
a photo of young Johnny Thorpe as if 
making a promise to the clean, ag- 
gressive young face. He laid the photo 
gently on the desk and walked to the 
door. “I want a free rein to use my 
own judgment or I don’t play ball.” 

McGann’s bushy red brows drew 
together, then he smiled grimly. 
“You’ve got it, son. Gimme results.” 

“T will,” Gardner said to himself 
as he closed the door. 


HE secretary looked up from her 
desk, and in a swift, gliding 
movement he was beside her. 


“Will you have lunch with me, Miss 
Thorpe?” he asked in a low voice. 
Jane Thorpe blushed but shrank. back 
a little. “Wanta help you if I can,” he 
explained with a tinge of gruffness. 
“Meet me at the entrance of the Con- 
tinental Bank building at a quarter 
after twelve. And—” he jerked a 
thumb toward the office he had just 
left “—don’t brag about the honor.” 

The girl smiled, but when she nod- 
ded her understanding, Jimmy Gard- 
ner wanted to give her slender shoul- 
der a comforting pat. Those dark eyes 
were bright with unshed tears. 

Gardner did not kid himself about 
his ability as a detective. He was any- 
thing but the hard-boiled type. The 
sort, rather, who would stoop to pat 
a homeless pup; with whom men were 
on easy speaking terms at once. But 
he had a hard-reasoning intelligence 
which groped for cold faets, and a 
year of routine work with a first-class 
agency had taught him their methods. 

He waited with impatience, and 
when Jane Thorpe arrived right on 
the dot, he greeted her with a warm 
smile. “Good girl. Bet you're a won- 
der as a private secretary.” 

Her eyes were wide with question 

“when they walked away. 

“Who are you, Mr. Gardner?” 

“Bet you’re a good cook, too,” he 

ied with a chuckle. 

“I know you now,” she returned 
with a gay little laugh. “You’re Dia- 
mond Jim, the big gambler who bets 
on anything.” 

“Wrong. Always bet on- sure things, 
like any good gambler,” he said grave- 
ly. But there was a twinkle in his 
gray eyes as he looked down at her 
lovely face. “But I have other at- 
tractions. I can make the best Irish 
stews you ever ate, and if you like 
’em we'll go to Mother Coughlin’s. 
She throws ’em together nearly as 
well as your latest admirer.” 

“That's a new line, PH admit,” 
scoffed the girl, showing an unex- 
pected dimple. “But I’m disappoint- 
ed.” He wanted to know how come. 

“Why, here, while I’ve been thinking 
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of you as a modern Sir Galahad res- _ 
cuing damsels in distress, I find you 
waving a meat chopper and a pewter 
spoon.” 

“And no armor,” added the man 
with a sigh. “Well, it’s something to 
have you thinking of me at all.” He 
waited hopefully, but the girl did not 
reply. But he was determined to make ~ 
her cheerful and his gay spirits were 
not to be thwarted. Before their meal 
was finished she had laughingly con- 
sented to call him “Jimmy.” 


A moment of silence, then she gath- . 


ered up gloves and purse. He held 
up a_ hand. Again, his face wore a 
look of alert hardness and his gray 
eyes were no longer laughing. oh 

“Business now, Jane. I mean to 
learn things and I’m charging this 
meal to the McGann Corporation. My 
ecard reads—Gardner Detective Agen- 
cy, but it’s a little different line than 
most. I investigate ailing concerns. 
Or, rather,” he added with a boyish 
grin, “I intend to. I quit the construc- 


tion game a year ago to bea detective. 


Figured there was a big field for a 
man with the right equipment. Just 
opened up. My first job.” 

“T see. So you picked on me, expect- 
ing me to betray the private business 
of my employer.” 

Jimmy Gardner grinned slightly as 
two red spots leaped into her apple 
blossom cheeks, wondering if some of 
her indignation was from feminine - 


pique : 

“Hold everything, Jane. I picked 
on you for several good reasons. One, 
you’re Johnny Thorpe’s sister. I’m 
hired to find out what ails the Mec- 
Gann contracts, but—hang on tight 
now, sister. I think your brother’s 
death is connected with that trouble. 
I believe Johnny was killed for a pur- 
pose. I want your help.” 

Fora moment the girl’s slim fmgers _ 
clawed the table cloth, then her soft. 
lips closed tightly, “T’ll help,” she said. 5 


66 N inspector !” yelled Drew, : 
chief timekeeper and cashier, 
the ee morning. “The b 


you go on the payroll as an inspector. 
An inspector!” He eyed the young 
~ fellow outside the window of the con- 
struction office. “What in hell are you 
gonna inspect? The job is lousy with 
' the owner’s inspectors and, now, 
Emerson puts on one. He oughta have 
his head examined. No wonder he 
loses money.” 

Jimmy Gardner kicked off an ice- 
heel from a high-laced boot, and 
glared at the timekeeper. “Your job 
is to keep time and pay me my money 
on Saturdays and let Mr. Emerson 
hire the men he thinks he needs; fire 
those he doesn’t. You do your little 
job, fella, and I'll do mine. What I do 
on the job is none of your business.” 
“There’s twelve hundred men on 
this job under me and I make it my 
business to know what they do.” 
“Then,” Gardner sneered, inward- 
ly chuckling at his goat-getting, “this 
will be the first job I ever saw run by 
a dumb clerk.” 

‘Say-y! .... ¥ou’re too lippy for 
your own health, guy!” With this, 
Drew yanked open the door beside the 
window and barged out. He was a 
thick-chested young fellow, a little 
taller than the detective. His eyes 
were a hard china blue, eyelashes and 
eyebrows sandy. “I’m gonna make a 
good dog outa you right now, fresh 
guy. I'll show you—” 

His open hand swung around in 
a@ savage sweep at Gardner’s cheek. 
But it never got there. Mid-air, his 
thick wrist was caught in a grip of 
steel, a twisting yank and he sat 
down—hard. With a deep bellow, he 
scrambled to his feet. Crouched and 
lunged, fists flying. Gardner’s own 
hard fist started somewhere near his 
knees. In the last split second he 
pulled his arm slightly and his fist 
grazed along the Drew nose. Blood 
spurted. 

“Damn you!” Oblivious to the gory 
stream flowing down his white shirt, 
the timekeeper rushed in. Men on the 
near-by job flocked to the scene like 
hungry chickens. Ray Emerson with 
Tim Egan close behind, came around 
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the corner of the construction office. 
They saw the newcomer step lightly 
aside. His right fist moved up in a 
blur and exploded under Drew’s chin 
with an ominous whack. The chief 
timekeeper went over backward, gave 
a convulsive kick, and lay still. 

“Oboy, oboy! Can that fella hit!” 
exclaimed Tim Egan. “Um-m!” 

Emerson gripped the victor’s shoul- 
der. “Come back to my office, Gard- 
ner.” 

The operative nodded and accom- 
panied him in silence around the cor- 
ner of the shanty. Out of sight, the 
big fellow halted and_ grinned. 
“You’ve started something, young 
fella. Not that Aleck Drew didn’t have 
it coming to him. He’s a bull-dozer 
and I’ve itched at times to paste him 
a couple, myself. Had to keep peace in 
the family, though, and jobs are 
mighty scarce these days. He’s old 
Tom McGann’s nephew.” 

“Let’s take a little walk over the 
job,” Gardner said irrelevantly. “You 
can tell me more of what you want 
done. I want to see the spot where you 
found young Thorpe and get your 
version of what you saw and guessed,” 
They strode out together. “Since you 
mention it, I did know that our friend, 
Drew, was McGann’s nephew. I made 
him sore on purpose.” 

“Well,” said the super whimsically, 
“maybe you have a better drag with 
the Old Man.” His eyes narrowed. 
“You with the police, Gardner?” 

“No, I’m a private investigator.” 
He explained the circumstances. 
“Only three beside myself know what 
I’m here for. And three’s enough.” 

“Okay. Glad you told me, Jimmy. 
Maybe I can help. My costs smell to 
high heaven and I’m being made the 
goat. What I need is a live assistant 
to help me watch things. Well, we can 
go over those things later. Here’s 
where we found Johnny.” 

The detective asked a few questions 
after the super told what he knew, 
then stared a few seconds into the 
hole, glanced around at the immediate 
territory, and turned away. Emerson 


showed his disappointment. “You 
don’t seem much interested, Gardner.” 
_ “T talked with the police yesterday 
afternoon and I’ve seen all there is to 
see, Ray. Thorpe was hit over the 
head, just enough to stun him, and 
- then dropped into the pit. That coke 
gas killed him before he could come 
to and get out. Remember the police 
found only a small lump on the side of 
his head. Otherwise, there were no 
other marks. But it was a death hole 
with the tarp holding in that gas, and 
somebody on the job was smart 
enough to know that. I heard he was 
a little cocky. Perhaps, he got some 
man’s time wrong and refused to fix 
it—say some one of your Mex labor- 
ers.” 

“A Mex would’ve used a knife,” 
Emerson said. He scratched an ear, 
reached in his pocket for a plug of 
tobacco and bit off a chunk. “No, 
Johnny might’ve been a little cocky, 
but he was a likable little cuss. As I 
told the cops, I couldn’t figure why 
anybody would want to put him away, 
but it must have been his job.” 

“You've hit it,” the detective said 
laconically. 

Emerson introduced the “inspec- 
tor” to the rest of the men in the field 
office. There was young Bill, a half- 
grown youth who wrote the super’s 
letters, filed blueprints, and did er- 
rands. Fred Slemmins, the purchasing 
agent, with a persistent grouch and a 
susceptibility to colds, had an office to 
himself across a central hall from 
Emerson's. He was thirty, slender, 
capable, a worker. 

Next to his office was the reception 
room presided over by Agnes, the 
switchboard operator, and a stenog- 
rapher, an acid-voiced spinster who 
wrote Slemmins’ letters and orders. 
Directly across the hall was the time- 
keeping office with a big safe. George 
Perkins, a moody, if hard-working 
young fellow, was Drew’s assistant. 
It was plain to the newcomer that 
George did most of the work while his 
chief got the credit. 

At the end of the hall was a room 
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for the field layout engineers, where 
they kept their instruments and 
argued over their notes. Emerson 
gave him a desk in there. 
Aleck Drew remained hostile, but 
he did not reopen hostilities. Gardner — 
went about his new work quietly, 
sensible of the reason for the respect — 
in which the other boys held him. It 
tickled him, too. He was fairly certain 


‘of several things, but he wanted to 


wait for the weekly payroll to be made 
up. The time week closed Thursday 
night for the pay Saturday noon.. 

From the start he had had a strong 
theory as to where to look for the 
difficulties, but he was not one to jump 
on a meré guess. His problem was to 
make certain of who was doing the 
crooked work. And if he called at the 
Thorpe home every night, part of his 
purpose, at least, was to learn more 
of the personnel and history of the 
organization. 


RIDAY, Tim Egan was placing 

concrete for the huge foundation 
of the cupola. The concrete was 
brought hot from the central mixing 
plant by one-cubic-yard trucks, which 
backed up a short ramp and dis- 
charged their loads. It was five o’clock, 
dark, and the thermometer hovering - 
around zero when the job was done. 
Jimmy Gardner hugged a glowing 
salamander and stayed on. 

“Begorra a man’s a dom fool tuh. 
folly construction in this could coun- 
try,” wailed Tim Egan. “Git them | 
salamanders down below an’ the tarps 
over it now, lads, an’ make it snappy!” 
The last was addressed to the shiver- 
ing workmen, after which he turned 
to the inspector. “Ye shud be inside, 
Mister Gardner. O’ course I’m pleased 
wi’ your company, but ye oughta trust 
Tim Egan tuh do a good job 0’ con- 
erete without your eagle eye on him 
ivery minit.” 

“TI was born in Iceland’s greasy 
mountains,” Gardner chuckled. He 
reached out and took the foreman’s 
dog-eared time book. “T’'ll put ’em 
down for you, Tim, while you warm 


your hands.” And while he did it he 
made a mental note that fourteen men 
were chargeable to concrete placing; 
that Wednesday’s gang was twenty- 
two. 

“Let’s see, Tim. Wednesday you 
were pouring that retaining wall. 
Quite a sizable gang you run for con- 
crete, don’t you?” 

“Your own orders were to rap both 
sides of the form,” Tim retorted, 
bristling a little. “Bedad, that took 


‘four extra men. Thin you wanted it 


spaded better and the iron rods shook 
more. Shure, I e’d kape down me 
costs if you fellas’d let me. Now on 
the Akron—” 

“T didn’t say you had more men 
than you need,” Gardner laughed, 
who had heard of that job several 
times from the loquacious foreman. 
“Well, I’m pushing along, Tim. Have 
to come out here tonight to catch up 
on my reports. S’long.” 

The construction office was dark 
at nine that night when he approached 
it, He locked his car near by and stood 
a moment looking down at the silent 
job. He thought he saw the watchman 
moving around, but the sky was over- 
cast and the visibility poor. Boldly 
switching on the lights at the front 
door, he went directly to the time- 
keeping office. He had the combina- 
tion from Emerson and it was the 
work of seconds to open the big safe. 

He was just examining the payroll 
book for Saturday’s pay when a board 
ereaked, Then the lights went out. In 
one leap he was between the door and 
the pay window, reaching out for the 
knob. It was dead-locked and he had 
to use both hands. A flashlight flicked 
on and off before he could open the 
door. 

Three men, big and. burly in those 
shadows, leaped upon him. Speechless, 
deadly, they came. A heavy club 
glanced off his left arm as he slipped 
sidewise, paralyzing the muscles for 
a space. Between clutching hands he 
shot out his hard fist, but he was a 
little off balance and he connected 


with a jaw made of stone. The man 
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only snarled an oath as his thick arm 
clamped around Gardner’s neck. 

A vicious jab in the man’s stomach, 
a twist downward and Gardner was 
free. His right hand clutched a chair. 
Swung viciously at a second face 
looming ghastly in the pale, eerie 
light, That man dropped with a groan. 
But another hurtled at him from the 
passage at the same instant that num- 
ber one dived at his knees. 5 

On the floor Gardner fought like a 
wounded tiger to avoid the upraised 
blackjack he saw coming. The first 
blow thudded close beside his ear. A 
man drove downward with both knees 
in his stomach and Gardner doubled 
up in agony. His breath whistled 
through his teeth as if he had asthma. 
Then the deteetive’s arms were flung 
down, his jaw thrust violently side- 
wise. He bit savagely on a finger over 
his mouth, heard-a yell of pain as the 
bludgeon fell. 


HILL night air revived the opera- 
tive. He was being carried to a 
dark sedan which had been backed 
up near the office door. His arms were 
bound behind by a leather thong from 
one of his own boots. He strained at 
them cautiously, but they were drawn 
tight. From the job came-a hoarse 
shout, a shot, then a sharp yell. 

“The watchman saw the fool after 
all,” grumbled the man who stood be- 
side the car. There was a husk in that 
voice and Gardner tried vainly to re- 
call whose it was..Through half- 
opened lids he tried to recognize him, 
but the fellow’s slouch hat was pulled 
down and his chin was buried in his 
overcoat. Nor did the detective know 
the two plug uglies carrying him. 

“Dump ’m in,” ordered the husky 
voice. “We might have to take him 
some place else,” 

“Wait,” rumbled a _  deep-voiced 
thug, “here comes Ed—” 

“No names, you fool,” snapped 
a husky voice, who seemed to be boss- 
ing things. “Yl talk with him.” His 
feet crunched the snow three times, 
then he stopped, “Hit that Hawkshaw 


another lick. He’ll be coming an 
soon. ” 

“Oke,” said another hoodlum, the 
one holding Gardner’s legs. He let 
Gardner’s feet drop and reached into 
his overcoat. The man at his head 
shifted his grip and in that instant 
Gardner twisted free like a spring 
uncoiling. He rolled over once, scram- 
bled up, slipped in the snow and 
butted “husky voice” in the stomach. 

The man clutched at him as they 
went down in a tangle. Gardner went 
on over in a somersault; was on his 
feet before the other two could grab 
him. But his bound arms impeded his 
movements. Ed, unseen, raced across 
the snow and bore him down before 
he could get clear. The others jumped 
on him with crushing animosity. The 
blackjack rose—fell. 

Gardner was dimly conscious of 
warm air fanning his cheek when he 


again opened his eyes. Gaseous air. - 


He promptly closed his eyes to slits 
and tried to make out in that murky 
light what was going on. He was stiff 
and sore and his head throbbed ter- 
rifically from that last brutal blow on 
the temple. He thought a rib was 
broken where some one had kicked 
him. He lay in the snow. 

With hands and feet tied he had 
no chance to run this time. His only 
chance was to play ‘possum. He 
listened, fighting an almost irresisti- 
ble desire to sneeze. Thuds and slith- 
ering metallic noises came from near- 
by, noises whose import he did not at 
once grasp. But a vague terror 
gripped him. Cautiously, he rolled 
over a little and began working with 
desperate frenzy at his bonds. 

“Hurry it up, you birds,” Husky 
Voice growled, just above him. “That 
fresh stuff is coming.” 

“Ah-h, keep your shirt on! This 
stuff is hard digging,” snarled a man 
whose voice was also vaguely familiar. 
He coughed. “Damn the gas! .... 
This concrete was soft at five.” 

Then Gardner knew, and his blood 
ran like ice water, They were digging 
out the iy = the a ‘foundation. 
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inivtinc inc eee eS 
and cover him with fresh concrete! — 
A cold sweat leaped to his forehead. 
A hand prodded him suddenly, shook. 
him. He forced himself to lie limply. 
“Like a rag,” said husky voice. 
A truck chugged up, swung around 
and backed up. “Ain’t yuh guys ready 
yet,” asked the driver with an oath. 
“Shut up,” said Husky Voice. “All 
right men, grab him!” 
“Drive a pick into his brain first,. 
boss!’ said the deep-voiced man. 
A hateful pause followed, a rustling 
of clothes as some one bent over him, ~ 
Gardner almost yelled. 
“Hm-m .... Blood would show,” 
the boss decided. “Dump the meddling 
fool in. He can’t get away. If the 
conerete doesn’t smother him, the 
gas’ll get ’im!” 
Gardner lay in an agony of inde- 
cision. They had probably killed or 
stunned Old Jonas. There would be 
no one else in this deserted area. In 
desperation he tried to plan. Even if 
that slimy mass of concrete did not 
suffocate him, these murderers would 
replace the tarp. If he got his head 
above the concrete, he would breathe 
in that deadly coke gas. He would die 
as had young Thorpe! ~ 
Only a superhuman effort of will 
ehoked back the yell for help when 
rude hands seized him. Without cere- _ 
mony, they dumped him into a hole 
about three feet deep. He slumped to 
his knees, listening to the wood ramp 
protesting under the weight of the 
truck body came up. ae 
Ata faint thump, Gardner-cautious 
ly twisted his head, He could see the = 
lower part of a man’s overalls on the 
edge of the form. His flesh crawled in. 
momentary expectation of the mur- 
derous pick. It was an anxious mo- 
ment. The man gave.a jeering laugh. 
“All right, Mister Inspector. There's 
plenty of cement in this batch to oo 
even you. You won’t kick about this 
foundation!” te 
‘His laughter was lost in the sud- 


down. the helpless man and drove the 
breath from his body. But, as that 
slimy mass gathered around him, 
Gardner knew who that man was! 

There were two tons of concrete in 
that cubic yard, but fortunately it did 
not come all at once and it was mixed 
extremely wet. Gardner fought the 
instinct to raise up as it rose swiftly 
and covered his bowed head. The 
sharp, slimy stuff worked under his 
eyelids and into the corners of his 
mouth. 

Once, a mile runner in college, he 
had been able to hold his breath near- 
ly three minutes. He wondered if he 
could do it again. Three minutes to 
fill that hole; to smooth it off as be- 
fore; to yank back the tarpaulin! Not 
much time. Gardner gritted his teeth, 
resolved to hold on to the uttermost. 
‘Meanwhile, he worked with the frenzy 
of despair at his bonds. Wet now, the 
leather seemed to give. 

There was a steady roaring in his 
ears. He wondered what they were 
doing. Wondered, crazily, if he were 
losing his mind when he found him- 
self hoping that the cement would 
not ruin his watch. He knew that the 
cement would not set up for fifteen 
minutes but suppose, he speculated 
wildly, he were too weak to raise him- 
self. His muscles, already, seemed 
palsied. For a dread space of eternity, 
he saw himself collapsing ; he visioned 
himself a part of a structure which 
would endure centuries. What irony! 

He lost all track of time. An iron 
hand gripped his chest as his tortured 
lungs screamed for air. He knew that 
he could not hold out much longer; 
that he must save his strength against 
the time when he must fight his way 
out from beneath that death bringing 
tarpaulin. Yet he held on. Then, when 
he could stand it no longer, he rose 
up. Opened smarting eyes. It was 
black as pitch. 

Even then, his reeling senses bade 
him draw in air with caution. It was 
noxious and it rushed warmly past 
his streaming face, but it was air. Not 
all bad, either. Then he saw why. He 
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saw a faint crack of light. He had 
come up directly beneath the junction 
between two sections of tarps. 

Thrusting his nose through the 
crack he breathed greedily of the life- 
giving air. He felt stronger at once. 
Giving a tremendous tug, his hands 
separated. Waited a moment longer 
with ear against the canvas. All was 
still outside. He found his pocket 
knife and ripped his way out. Crawled 
out, a sodden, freezing figure, and lay 
panting like a sick dog. 


SATURDAY afternoon quiet 
pervaded the job office the fol- 
lowing day when Gardner entered it 
at two o’clock. Neither Drew nor 
Slemmins were in their offices. Emer- 
son’s door was slightly ajar. Gardner 
stole down the passage and listened 
to a council of war being held within. 
Tim Egan had just said something 
which was interrupted by a protest 
from Jane Thorpe and a rumble from 
Thomas McGann. Tim Egan went on. 
“Shure, I can’t belave it nayther, 
sorr. ’Tain’t like Misther Gardner to 
use a shillaly on a pore old feller like 
Jonas. Course, we found his hat near- 
by, but—” 

“What of it?” Emerson barked. 
“Jonas lied or is seeing things. He’s 
deaf anyway. I figure Jimmy’s come 
to a bad end—” 

“Not so bad, Ray,” Gardner said, 
stepping inside. Every one in that 
office sprang to his feet with a cry of 
astonishment. Jane Thorpe looked at 
his bruised face with concern in her 
brown eyes. Gardner smiled at her, 
but he locked the door, pocketed the 
key, and held up his hand. For a mo- 
ment there was an electric silence as 
his gray eyes bore into the face of 
each man in the room. 

Then, deliberately, he reached into 
his coat and held up a pair of hand- 
euffs, Grinned slightly. “I have 
others,” he said significantly. His 
stare fastened on the agent. “Slem- 
mins, put out your hands!” 

Slemmins wore a bandage around 
the middle finger of his right hand — 


but that hand went to his coat pocket. 
Gardner seized his wrist and twisted. 
Slemmins struggled and yelled, but he 
was helpless in that iron grip. In a 
moment Gardner had clicked on the 
manacles and had taken an automatic 
from Slemmins’ pocket, 

“T always carry a gun, but I was 
after my handkerchief,” Slemmins 
snarled with an oath. 

The detective slapped his mouth. 
“There’s a lady here,” he said gently. 
“You'll take a long count for theft 
and attempted murder, Mr. Slem- 
mins.” 

Unmindful of Slemmins’ ragings, 
Gardner turned and stared hard at 
Tim Egan. The foreman was white 
about the mouth. Came slowly to his 
feet as Gardner drew near. “No rough 
stuff, Ed. You did yours last night!” 
Gardner warned. 

But Egan made a savage pass at 
Gardner’s jaw. The detective ducked 
it and let him have it on the chin, It 
smacked solidly and the foreman went 
down like a poled ox. Drew grinned 
reminiscently and helped prop the 
limp man against the wall while 
Gardner slipped on the handcuffs. 

“That,” Gardner chuckled, “sort of 
squares this lump on my head from 
that blackjack. Or was it you, Slem- 
mins?” 

“Why drag me in, Hawkshaw?” 
Slemmins snarled. 

“One reason, because my teeth 
marks are on that finger. I thought it 
was you who called me a ‘Hawkshaw’ 
last night, but I wasn’t dead sure at 
first. That cold, you know. I spent the 
morning in our downtown office and 
at the Amico Cement Co. In Novem- 
ber you bought six thousand barrels 
of cement on a blanket order, but 
McGann was billed for nine!” Emer- 
- gon let out a whoop. 

“That don’t touch me!” 

“Purchasing agents,” Gardner went 
on sunnily, “are welcome visitors to 
concerns selling to them. Easy to 
snitch a few blank invoices; easy to 
open accounts in several banks in 


order to cash the checks covering — 
those fake invoices. Ray, you were 
pretty careless there: signing two 
checks to the same firms in the same 
months, But your mind has been too 
full of the job itself. You need a 
helper.” 
“He'll get one,” McGann rumbled. 
“Boy, you’ve found it.” 
“Wait,” Gardner grinned. ‘Aleck, 
I owe you an apology for that first | 
day. I had a hunch that the stealing 
was in your department; thought, 
naturally, it was you. Your fault at 
that. Perkins slipped it over you be- 
cause you were busy showing people 
what a big man you are.” 
“You’re dead right,’ Drew said 
mournfully. “I’m willing to take my 
medicine.” 
“You ain’t got a thing on me, you 
damn tinhorn detective,” Tim Egan 
raged, coming to life. “You can’t prove 
nothin’. Take—” 
“You’re forgetting your Irish 
brogue again, Timmy,” Gardner 
laughed. “Like you did last night when 
you and your cheap crooks were about 
to cover me with fresh concrete!” 
“Jimmy !” wailed Jane Thorpe. 
Gardner shot her a grin, but went 
on implacably. “You’re hung by your 
own knot, Egan. You killed Johnny 
Thorpe!” 
“T didn’t!” 
“You hired fictitious men and Per- 
kins made out their time. Johnny got 
wise to it. I saw the entries in the 
payroll book last night before your 
thugs jumped me. I already suspected 
your part and set you to worrying by 
kidding you about the number of 
men. You or Slemmins looked up my 
name and found out that I was a de- 
tective. I can prove that you and 
Perkins glommed the fake pay en- 
velopes.” ae 
“That’s a damn dirty lie,” Egan 
screamed. “Anyway—” sae 
“Yes, it does. You killed Johnny = 
when he got suspicious. You threw 
him into that hole, then tied a dif- 
ferent knot in the ropes > you 


t 


_ had tied the others—to shift the 
blame. How do I know? Because you 
kneeled down to tie it. I see a clumsy 
sewing of a three-cornered tear in the 
knee of your overalls. I saw it last 
night when you stood beside me on 
the cupola foundation. And, under the 
top snow where Johnny Thorpe met 
his death, I found the print of that 
knee in the mud!” 

At this damning evidence Egan’s 
eyes rolled and his mouth became 
slack and drooling. “I didn’t mean to 
kill him! We quarreled! The gas killed 
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him!” he panted. “Slemmins, I told 
you we oughta beat—” 

“Shut up, you fool!” 

“Call the cops, Ray,” Gardner said 
quietly. 

The police had come and gone with 
their prisoners. Ray Emerson rubbed 
his jaw as the others congratulated 
the detective. 

“Say-y, Jimmy. When did you see 
the print of Egan’s knee in the mud. 
Edwards’, I mean. I didn’t see it.” 

“Neither did I,” chuckled Jimmy 
Gardner. 
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Seamstress to Satan 


By Eric Lennox 


Author of “Double-Cross Getaway,” ete. 


Malthus was counting on those little skeins of white thread, 


help him bilk her of a fortune. But he didn’t know that those 


d sewn by the pretty hands of a girl, as 2 bloody skein that would | 


white threads could draw blood from the wrong victim. 


ALTHUS was 
handsome, 
without 

doubt; handsome in 
a weak sort of way, 
which was why the 
women liked him. 
There was a little 
sweat now on his 
well-modeled face; 
his shifty little eyes darted around the 
‘office, awestruck, 

He hadn’t expected to find Joe Ring- 
ler’s place as sumptuous as this. Rich 
mahogany desk, thick, soft carpet, 
expensive pictures—even if they were 
a bit loud. 

Ringler, massive, wide-shouldered, 
with a little thatch of red hair, a bat- 
tered nose and a square chin, sat be- 
hind the desk and scowled, barked, 
“Well, talk up. Mike Larsen told me 
you had a proposition. Say your 
piece.’ There was an edge of con- 
tempt in his voice. 

Malthus wet his lips. “Sure, Mr. 
Ringler.” He tried a weak grin. “I—I 
was just a little surprised—” 

“To see Joe Ringler in a layout 
like this? Why not? Suppose I got a 
rep as a tough guy—can’t I live like a 
gentleman? All right, never mind,” 
as he saw Malthus groping for con- 
ciliating words. “I’m busy. What's 


. the proposition—you want somebody 


knocked off?” 


: Malthus nodded. He rubbed his 
hands cree NS, ; 


“Who?’ Ringler rapped the ques- 
tion at him. 

“T—I don’t know his name.” 

Ringler started to laugh, then 
stopped abruptly. He half rose. “Lis- 
ten, you. If you’re trying to pull 
comedy—”’ 

Malthus put out his hand. “No, no! — 
I tell you, Mr. Ringler, I don’t know 
his name. But he’s a cinch, and there’s 
plenty dough in it for both of us!” 

Ringler subsided, looking at him 
queerly. He shrugged. “All right, give 
us the low-down.” } 

Malthus talked eagerly. ‘I know a 
woman. She’s—in love with me.” 

The big man said scornfully. “Yeah, 


She would be. That’s how you make __ 


your livmg, ain’t it? Just a gigolo, 
huh?” 

“If you want to put it that way.” 

Ringler shrugged. “Okay, go 
ahead. I just wanted to get you 
placed.” ee 

Malthus went on. “This girl is a 
singer. She’s been going around with 
a certain criminal—a big shot. He re- 
cently pulled a heavy job—about two 
hundred thousand dollars in cold cash, 
and he gave her the money to hide for 
him.” . 


Ringer 
dred G’s, huh? So what?” 
Malthus smiled. “I told you this was — 
a big deal. Well, as I said, this girl is 
in love with me in a big way. She. 


wants to take this dough, and go 


places with me. But she’s afraid 


what this big fot will Soe She says 


leaned forward. “Two hun- | 
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he’ll follow us to the ends of the 
earth.” He stopped and looked at the 
other as if he had explained every- 
thing. 

“So,” said Ringler, “the idea is to 
knock off this big shot, so the girl 
will feel safe to go away with 

pe. 

Malthus squirmed. “Well, not ex- 
actly. I’m not interested in going 
away. My idea is, if this guy is 
bumped, she’ll go get the dough from 
wherever it’s hidden, and then we can 
take it away from her—you and I. 
A hundred thousand apiece!” 

“Not a bad stunt,” said Ringler, re- 
flectively. “But how do you figure to 
knock off this big shot, if you don’t 
know who he is?” 

“That’s easy. She’s never told me 
his name. But he was in her house 
today ; he came while I was there, and 
T had to lay low in the kitchen. And 
while he was there, he happened to 
rip his coat, and she sewed it up for 
him—with white thread! I heard her 
tell him she had no other thread. And 
she said it was too bad, because he’d 
have to wear it that way all day, since 
he wasn’t going home till tonight. And 
then they made a date for him to 


come back this evening at seven 
o’clock. So there you are—you lay 
for a guy whose coat is sewed with 
white thread! He is all marked for 
you 1? 

Ringler said, “It’s certainly a swell 
ay.” 

“You'll de it? You won’t pass it up?” 

Ringler stood up. “What’s the ad- 
dress?” 

“Four-eighty-six Snider Street.” 

“T’ll be there.” 

Malthus exclaimed eagerly, ‘Atta- 
boy. And we go fifty-fifty. Remember, 
the back of his coat is sewed with 
white thread.” 

Ringler said, ““Yeah. White thread.” 
He opened the drawer of his desk, 
took out a gun with a silencer at- 
tached. He pointed it at Malthus. 

Malthus’ eyes widened in dread as 
he saw the deadly purpose of Ringler. 
He shouted, ‘“‘Don’t—” 

His words were cut off by the thud 
of lead in his body. 

Ringler put the gun down on the 
desk, and turned away. As he did so, 
there showed on the back of his coat 


-a long rip that had been sewed with 


white thread. 
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Murder Ice 4 


It was real ice, melting 
coldly away in that grim 
room of death. But that 
ice was hot—hot enough 
to fry Brockton in the 
electric chair. 


By S. J. Bailey 


HE thundering assault on 

Brockton’s door sent cold fin- 

gers of fear clutching at his 
already thumping heart. He knew 
instinctively that it was Mrs. For- 
man, his landlady, and his occupation 
at the moment was such that he could 
not afford to be discovered. He was 
standing in the middle of his room, 
watch in hand, measuring with chro- 
noscopic exactitude the melting time 
of one lone ice cube, lately from the 
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freezing tray of Mrs. Forman’s re- 
frigerator, 

To have the old hawk-nose enter 
now and find the chair up on the 
trunk and the books up on the chair, 
would not be'so bad. But to have her 
discover the odd position of the ice 
cube he had stolen would be disas- 
trous. He would then be unable to use 
the ¢lever stunt he had devised for 
providing himself with a perfect alibi 
when he killed John Pendleton. 
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‘He had chosen Pendleton as his 
victim for very good reasons, First, 
Pendleton carried a twenty thousand 
dollar policy with Independent Mu- 
tual. Second, the beneficiary was 
Roger Ingham, a man over whom 
Brockton. had sufficient hold to make 
him pay off when the time came. And 
third, Pendleton was an old man, 
which made him easier to handle 
when it came to wielding the death 
blow. 

The pounding on the door was re- 
sumed. A woman’s irate voice vi- 
brated through the thin panel. “Mr. 
Brockton,” bawled the voice, “I’m 
tellin’ ye to open up. Have done with 
yer stallin’, man. I know ye’re behind 
that door.” 

Brockton’s thin lips curled and his 
black eyes blazed. He hated her for 
a snooping witch. She was always 
prowling through the halls, hawklike 
beak to the wind for some bit of scan- 
dal about one of her roomers. 

Was it possible that she had spied 
on him when he sneaked into the 
kitchen a few minutes ago and ex- 
tracted the cube from the ice tray? 
He stood rooted to the spot while his 
brain drove this thought ruthlessly 
through the sieve of logic. 

“Just. a minute, Mrs. Forman,” he 
found himself calling out, amazed at 
the ease with which he threw a tired, 
yawning sound into his voice, “I’ll be 
with you as soon as I hop into my 
pants.” , 

That would hold her for a minute, 
until he could— 

A sudden, faint cracking sound 
drove Brockton to action. He glanced 
hurriedly at the second hand of his 
watch, then leaped toward the pile of 
books and furniture. 

He’d have to undo that tangle with 
nimble fingers, for the ice eube had 
almost melted away. In another few 
seconds the whole mess would come 
toppling down and make an awful 
noise. 

There was no time to survey the 
cleverness of the arrangement by 
_ which he would not only alibi him- 


self but make cold-blooded murder 
look as if a tragic accident had over- 
taken a kindly, monklike old man. 
The straight-back chair was care- 
fully balanced on the trunk, one leg 
extending over the edge, so that the 
least pressure forward would send 
it toppling to the floor. A pile of 
heavy books stood on its seat. The ice 
cube was resting under the forward 
edge of the lowest book, thus tilting 


the pile against the back of the chair. 


The melting cube had caused the pile 
of books to lean forward gradually. 
At the moment Brockton seized them, 
their center of gravity had moved 
forward to the point where the chair 
was already toppling. 

“Phew!” he muttered. “That was 
close.” With a few deft movements, 
he set the room in order. He mussed 
his hair and twisted one strap of his 
suspenders. As he pulled open the 
door to admit Mrs. Forman, he was 
lazily occupied with straightening the 
strap over his shoulder. He tried to 
look sleep-dazed. 


RS. FORMAN stomped into the 

room, her eyes darting to right 

and left, her jaw quivering angrily. 

“Mr. Brockton,” she stated, eyeing 

him accusingly, “I think I’ll be ap- 

plying to your company for insurance 
on me pantry, that’s what!” 

Brockton suddenly felt himself suf- 
focating. She had seen him go to the 
refrigerator ! 

“You forget I’m cashier for a life 
insurance company, Mrs. Forman,” 
he was startled to find the words 
dropping so smoothly from his 
tongue. “We don’t handle that kind 
of insurance.” 

“Ye’re a brazen young man, that 
y’are,” continued -Mrs. Forman, 
brushing a straggling wisp of lead- 
gray hair from her eyes. “Don’t 
think I didn’t see ye sneak into the 
kitchen. And there’s a cold leg of 
ehicken missing. What have ye done 
with the bones? Come now, own up, 
man!” f 

The relief of it made Brockton 


: 


weak in the knees. He scareely heard 
himself mildly protesting his inno- 
cence, She had not missed the ice 
cube. His plans were safe from her 
prying nose, 

Vaguely he realized that she was 
examining his waste basket. Then she 
threatened to dispossess him if she 
ever caught him sneaking in the 
kitchen again. She delivered a part- 
ing shot that grimly amused him: 
“And there’s a wet spot on the seat 
of that chair. Be more careful, Mr. 
Brockton, about spilling water on the 
furniture. It ruins the finish.’ 

Unstinted admiration for his own 
cleverness welled up inside Brockton’s 
chest as the door slammed on her re- 
treating figure. An expression of cun- 
ning satisfaction wreathed his face. 

Tomorrow was Saturday. As usual, 
Pendleton would visit Ingham at the 
latter’s country place for their week- 
ly game of pinochle. Doctor Blake, a 
reputable physician, would also be 
there—maybe one or two others. 
Brockton would drop in for dinner, 
explaining that one of the policy- 
holders, a Mrs. Denton who lived in 
that neighborhood, had died and he 
had come out to have the death-claim 
papers completed. This, of course, 
was literally true, and a fine break 
for Brockton, because it gave him an 
excuse to be carrying death-claim 
papers in his 

After dinner, Pendleton would go 
to his room immediately, as was his 
habit, to take medicine for his heart. 
That would be Brockton’s cue to slip 
upstairs through the back way, kill 
Pendleton, and arrange for his trick 
accident. He would then rejoin the 
others, who would be waiting in the 
library, anxious to get on with their 


_ game. When the crash came, there 


would be three or four reputable 
witnesses to swear, if it ever became 
necessary, that he was with them at 
the time of the tragic acident up- 
stairs. 

A pleasant glow spread through 
Brockton’s body as he reviewed these 
details. He felt sorry for blundering 


criminals who planned clumsy kill-_ 
ings such as he had read of in news- 
papers and magazines. Why, if a man 
had brains and thought things out 
carefully ahead of time, it was easy 
enough to get away, literally, with 
murder.... 

The following evening, he found 
himself standing at the window of 
Ingham’s dining room, staring out 
into the night. Behind him, on the 
other side of a table which glistened 
with silver and white napery, stood 
Pendleton and Roger Ingham, chat- 
ting amiably over a small liquor 
cabinet on which Ingham was pre- 
paring drinks, 

Brockton’s fingers itched and 
curled. The prospect of sitting calmly 
through an entire meal suffocated 
him. He wanted to leap across the 
room and throttle that benign expres- 
sion from Pendleton’s good-natured, 
chubby face. . 

A slight noise at the door an- = 
nounced the arrival of Doctor Blake. 
Brockton, glancing back over his 
shoulder, witnessed Blake’s entrance 
with thin-lipped distaste. The doc- 
tor’s piercing eyes were like twin 
ferrets. Brockton hoped his deadly 
purpose would not be visible to those 
keen eyes as they rested on him dur- 
ing dinner. 

Ingham hastened to offer Blake a 
drink. 

“My old favorite!” cried Doctor 
Blake, reaching avidly for a brim- 
ming, icy-filmed glass. pe 

“Mint juleps!” relished Pendleton 
la 


ughingly. 
Ingham held his glass to the light, _ 
squinted through the green fluid ap- — 
preciatively. “Yes, sir, in my humble 
opinion—the best thirst quencher.” 
He paused, glanced across the room 
at Brockton. “How about it, old 
man?” 
Brockton frowned, shook his head. : 
They knew he hated mint juleps. Ing- __ 
ham was being polite, damn him. 
Theve were times when an ordinary 
show of politeness was like a sla 
in the face. Brockton tu: 2 


ic heck on them “and glared out the 
_ window. 
- He felt the keen gaze of Doctor 
Blake, staring across the room, over 
the rim of his glass. He knew there 
were fine lines of bleak curiosity on 
Blake’s forehead. Neither. Blake nor 
Pendleton knew of the hold Brockton 
had over their host, Ingham, a hold 
‘that gave him entrance to Ingham’s 
home whenever he felt so inclined. 
They found their places around 
‘the table. Mrs. Hankin, Ingham’s only 
servant, came in with a loaded tray. 
Doctor Blake, shaking out his nap- 
kin, observed: “Too bad about old 
Mrs. Denton.” 
“Died rather suddenly, didn’t she?” 
inquired Ingham. 
“Pneumonia—went like that,’’ Doc- 
tor Blake snapped his fingers, then 
Jooked at Brockton. “By the way, 
aren’t you connected with the insur- 
ance company that had a policy on 
cher? Seems to me her daughter said 
something—” 
“Independent Mutual,’ supplied 
Brockton tersely. ‘Yes, I’m their 
eashier. As a matter of fact, one of 
the reasons I came down here this 
-week-end was to get the death papers 
filled out on Mrs. Denton.” His hand 
- slipped unconsciously under his coat 
to see if the papers were all right. 


INNER dragged to an end at last. 
Brockton wondered how he had 
been able to keep his nerves in hand. 
He’d come near bending his dessert 
spoon in a powerful hand that tensed 
and shook as he tried to finish his 
_ meal calmly. To Brockton, with mur- 
der in his heart, there was entirely 
- too much good fellowship among 
these three. He not only felt out of 
place socially but entirely out of tune 
with them in every other way. This, 
coupled with the fact that one of 
them was to be his victim, combined 
to grind his nerves to a fine edge. 
; They rose and separated, to meet 
- Jater in the library for pinochle. 
Brockton saw Pendleton head for the 
ont stairway. He knew the others 
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would not follow, tactfully respecting 


his desire to take his medicine in 


private. 

Ingham passed down the hall to- 
ward the library. He was alone. 
Brockton caught up with him, 
grasped his arm. 

“Look here, Ingham,” he mouthed 
softly. “I’m nine thousand behind in 
my accounts at Independent Mutual. 
You’ve got to come across. I—” 

“Brockton,” said Ingham, an in- 
describable loathing in his tones, 
“you’ve blackmailed me for that 
Westervale deal for the last time. I 
was a fool to ever get started on that 
tack with you. Now, you’ve bled me 
dry. I’ve no more money. Go ahead, 
expose me.” 

Brockton’s sinuous fingers sank 
into the fleshy part of Ingham’s fore- 
arm. “One thing you don’t do is lie, 
Ingham. You’re probably dry like you 
say. But if you get money, you’re 
coming across, see? For instance, if 
Pendleton’s heart should give out— 
and he’s old enough—you’ll reap 
twenty grand, with no questions. Get 
me?” 

Brockton could see the utter con- 
tempt in Ingham’s eyes. His fingers 
loosened. They stared at one another 
for a moment, Then Ingham swung 
round abruptly and stalked into the 
library. 

Brockton shrugged, grinned ma- 
levolently in the dark. He stepped out 
onto the veranda where he paused 
long enough to make a show of light- 
ing a cigarette. He took a deep drag 
and dropped the butt, grinding it out 
under his heel. His jaw hardened. The 
moment had arrived. 

Assured that no one had observed 
him, he slipped off the veranda, sped 
lightly around to where his car was 
parked. He extracted a heavy tire 
iron from under the front seat and 
ran up the back steps of the house, his 


heart hammering, his breath break- 


ing from his throat with a peculiar 
rasping sound. 

The kitchen was in darkness, for 
Mrs. Hankin had been told to leave 


the dishes for morning and go home. 
Brockton felt his way to the electric 
refrigerator and extracted an ice cube 
from the rubber tray. Then he cau- 
tiously mounted the rear stairway 
The door of Pendleton’s room lay 
ajar, and a subdued light emanated 
from within. Brockton, cat-footing 


-.,aeross the threshold, saw Pendleton 


leaning over the bed, back toward 

him, pawing through his suitcase. 
The light came from a soft-shaded 

bulb in a low reading lamp beside an 


easy chair, close to the fireplace. An-. 


other chair stood at the head of the 
bed. A large trunk and a bookcase 
oceupied the opposite side of the 
room. The dim light suited his pur- 
pose nicely. 

He shifted the ice cube to his left 
hand, raised the tire iron and took a 
careful step forward. 

A strange exultation seized him. 
In a moment, the most ticklish part of 
his scheme would be accomplished. 
He felt nothing but hate for the 
monklike little man whose life he was 
about to take. 

He was halfway across the room 
when icy fingers suddenly touched his 
spine, sending a queer, tingling sen- 
sation up and down his back. Pen- 
dleton had sensed his presence! The 
little man whirled, his eyes dilating 
wildly at sight of the ugly weapon 
which Brockton had no time to hide. 

For a split second Brockton wav- 
ered. Some ageless, imperishable 
quality in Pendleton’s face unnerved 
him. But he thrust the disquieting 
sensation aside. 

The wells of his nose swelled, and 
a single oath ripped through his thin 
-lips. He flicked the ice cube onto the 
bed, and even as it described its 
flashing arc, his left fist came up 
clenched and met Pendleton’s sagging 
jaw. 

The old man collapsed across the 
bed. Brockton roughly rolled him 
over, brought the tire iron down with 
a muffled crack against the base of 
his skull. He put plenty of force be- 
hind the iron, for his plan depended 


‘neatly dispatched : 


He worked with methodic haste 
now. He placed the small chair on the 
trunk, one front leg overhanging in 
air. He held the chair with one hand 
and pulled books from the case with 
the other, piling them on the chair 
so that it no longer had a tendency to 
tip over, Then he slipped the ice cube 
under the forward edge of the books, 
placing another book in front of it 
to keep it from slipping out of place. 

He glanced up at the high shelves 
above the trunk. There were some 
more books up there. Good. Another 
little touch now and— 

Swiftly Brockton carried the dead 
man over and raised him up so that 
two of his fingers plowed into the 
thick dust on the high shelf. Satisfied 
now that he had left sufficient mute 
testimony of a tragic accident, Brock- 
ton stretched the body on the floor 
in front of the fireplace, rubbing the 
back of the head in the soot close to 
the sharp brick corner. Blood had be- 
gun to clot in the sparse gray hair. 


ROCKTON nodded, surveyed the 
room carefully. A tumbler, halr 
full of water, stood on the mantle. 
Pendleton’s medicine, most likely. 
Brockton poured it out on the floor 
directly under the chair that held 
the dripping ice cube, setting the 
glass on its side and grinding his heel 
into it to crack it open. That would 
explain the moisture from the ice 
cube, : 
Then he carefully adjusted the tia 
book on the pile, until the chair was 
so balanced that it was almost ready 
to tip. He knew from his experiment 
the night before that it would take 
about ten minutes for the ice cube to 
lower the books far enough to upset 
the balance of the chair. 
- He stood back to survey his work. 
He was close to the dim lamp on the 
smoking stand, and a tiny triangle of 
white, just under his own chin, 
caught his attention. He swore. Those 
damned death-claim papers. They: 


on this single, 


death blow. 


He joimed Ingham and Blake in the 
library, yawned earelessly and 
dropped into a chair before the card 
table. 

‘Ingham glanced nervously toward 
the door. “What the devil d’you sup- 
pose is keeping Pendleton?” He 


- Jooked at Doctor Blake for answer. 


Blake shrugged good-naturedly. 
‘Don’t worry. He’ll be here directly.” 
_ ‘$f we don’t get this game started 
soon, ’H—” Ingham bit off the sen- 
tence and stared at the doctor. “What 


was that? Did you hear it?’ 


The floor overhead vibrated stight- 
ly as a short series of muffied thumps 
reached their ears. Doctor Blake nod- 
ded, half rose, then sat back. “Yes, I 
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"were bulky and had a way of working 


heard it. I guess he dropped some- 
thing.” 

“Dropped something is right,” 
called Ingham over his shoulder. He 
was halfway to the door. “I’m going 
up and see what’s happened.” 

Brockton rose and followed. 
“Sounded like something pretty 
heavy to me,” he said. 

Doctor Blake threw down the deck 
of cards he had been shuffling and 
trailed along. 

The three men arrived at the door 
of Pendleton’s room, filed inside. 
There was a rending catch in Ing- 
ham’s voice. “Pen, old man!” He 
knelt by the silent form: “Pen, old 
man, what’s happened?” 

Doctor Blake turned swiftly to 
Brockton. “My case—in my room— 
quickly, man!” 

Brockton obeyed without question. 


FEW MINUTES LATER Doc- 

tor Blake rose slowly from his 
examination shaking his head. Ing- 
ham stood at the foot of the bed, 
leaning weakly against it. Blake ad- 
dressed Brockton. “Take Ingham 
downstairs,” he said. “Neither of you 
can help me. I want to make a further 
examination.” 

Brockton, in spite of himself, did 
not find visual feast in the ugly sight. 
He was relieved at the chance to es- 
eape. He took Ingham by the arm and 
led him downstairs. Ingham dropped 
wordlessly into a chair at the card 
table and nervously fumbled with a 
pack of cigarettes, pulling them out 
one by one and ripping them to bits. 
Broekton drew a chair up to the 
sturdy library table close by, pulled 
the death papers from his pocket and 
began to fill them in. 

His pen hand moved shakily across 
the paper. He was glad Ingham was 
not watching him. With an effort he 
steadied his hand. Excitement-seethed 
within him. There had. no hitch. 
Blake would find ng-——nothing 
save evidence of a regrettable acci- 
dent. Exultation soared inside Brock- 
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ton. Who said there was no such thing - 
as a perfect murder? 

He looked up, addressed Ingham: 
“You’ve known Pendleton just eleven 
years, is that right?” 

Ingham started out of his reverie, 
blinked. “Eh? What’s that?” 

Breckton repeated his question. 

Ingham’s brow clouded darkly. 
“Damn you!” he cried. “Do you think 
I’m going to help you fill in death- 
loss papers at a time like this? Why, 
Pen and I have been—” His voice 
broke suddenly. He recovered him- 
self and stared queerly at Brockton. 
“Why—why, if you hadn’t been right 
here in this room when we heard that 
noise, I’d almost think you—” 

Brockton sneered. ‘Well, I was 
right here, as it happens. And as far 
as these papers are coneerned, you 
forget I’m a representative of the in- 
surance company. I was going to use 
these papers for Mrs. Denton’s death 
claim, but I’m doing you the favor of 
using them for Pendleton. You see, 
I want—” he lowered his voice— 
“to get quick action up in the claim 
department.” He did not add that he 
was momentarily expecting a visit 
from the home office auditor and 
wanted to cover his shortage. as 
quickly as possible, 

There was a slight sound at the 
doorway. Doctor Blake came in, 
“What have we here?” he inquired. 

Brockton looked down at the pa- 
pers, selected one of them and handed 
it to the doctor, “This is your end of 
it, doetor. The attending physician’s 
certificate. As soon as you fill this 
paper out we'll have all the papers 
necessary for my company except the 
transcript of death. That is, the pho- 
tostatic copy of the county bureau of 
vital statisties.” 

Doctor Blake took the paper 
without a word, looked it over care- 
fully. “Pardon me, I want to get my 
fountain pen.” He stepped eut inte 
the hall, returning in a moment. 
Brockton notieed that his pocket 
bulged slightly, but thought nothing 
of it beyond assuming that the doc- 
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. Brockton had given him. He eon- 


tor had carelessly shoved his stetho- — 
scope into it. 
“Transcript of death, I believe you 
said?” Doctor Blake had taken up a 
position some ten feet from where 
Broekton sat, He held up the paper 


tinued quietly, “I think you’re mis- 
taken, Brockton. Transcript of 
murder would be more like it.” 

Chill fingers of fear poked around 
Brockton’s heart. Had Blake found 
out something after all? For breath- 
less seconds he stared at Blake. Then 
his alert brain. drove the panic from 
his mind. His fingers, clutching the 
papers in front of him, quickly re- — 
laxed. This canny old doctor imagined 
himself a sleuth. He was testing some 
fool theory. But he wasn’t catching 
Broekton in any hasty admission. For 
Brockton knew he had a perfect alibi. 

“In other words,” continued Blake, 
“this is a case for the police.” 

“What the devil are you driving at, 
Blake?” inquired Ingham. “If this 
is a joke, I’d say it’s in mighty poor 
taste.” 

“Blake would like to imagine him- 
self a detective,” suggested Brockton, — 
grinning derisively, “He’s rambling 
on now, to hear himself talk.” 


OCTOR BLAKE waved the pa- 
per in his hand. “Pendleton was 
murdered,” he stated. “I’ll tell you s 
how. The murderer placed anice cube __ 
in a strategic position, so that it 
would topple furniture to make a 
noise, fixing the time of the murder 
at the moment when the murderer — 
was safely alibied.” He pointed a 
steady finger at Brockton. “You killed 
Pendleton!” 
Ingham sprang up. “Brockton! You 
did kill him, after all!” : eae 
Brockton snarled, half rose. “Non- _ 
sense! Blake hasn’t a thing on me. 
Can’t you see, he’s worked out some __ 
fool schente and is bluffing us both — 
along.” 
Blake continued, unruffied: “You 
made one mistake, Brockton, w 
you worked in the sa Th 


queered a? He turned i Ing- 
ham, “Listen, your housekeeper, Mrs. 
_ Hankin, has a habit of preparing spe- 
_ ¢ially frozen ice cubes for your mint 
juleps. If Brockton had taken a 
friendly drink with us before dinner 
_tonight, he’d have noticed that the 
_ice cubes were green! Yes, green! 
Why?... Because Mrs. Hankin mixes 
a concentrated mint flavoring and col- 
oring matter with the water when she 
fills the trays.” 

Retreating panic wheeled and re- 
attacked Brockton, driving his brain 
into utter confusion. He could not 

_ frame a single coherent sentence. He 
sat stunned, staring up at Blake, his 
jaw wobbling inanely. 
_ Blake went on: “There is a very 
slight green stain on Pendleton’s bed 
where the cube must have rested a 
- short time. There is a larger green 
stain on the tapestry covering the 
_ trunk. And there is a light-green 
_ gtain in-the shape of a fingerprint on 
this certificate you handed me to fill 
- out. A stain which got there, I sup- 
pose, when you reached in your hand, 
_ wet from the ice cube, to make sure 
_ the papers which were so important 
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to your murder scheme, were safe, I 
don’t know just how... .” 
Brockton jumped up, overthrowing 
the card table. He bellowed in rage 
as he struck at Blake—then found out 
what had really caused the bulge in 
Blake’s pocket. There was a sharp 
report and Brockton clutched at his 
shoulder, Blake had whipped out a 
small .32:and fired without warning. 
“I guess that'll hold you till we get 
the police.” Blake turned to Ingham. 
“I borrowed this from your trophy 
case in the hall. I was almost afraid 
to use it, you know how relics are, but 
—well, that’s that.” He held the gun 
in one hand, lighted his pipe with the 
other and made himself comfortable 
in an easy chair, keeping an eye on 
Brockton. “If yeu’ll call the police—” 
he suggested gently to the speechless 


-Ingham. 


Brockton sat down heavily,-wearily. 
A fleeting, annoying thought played 
unholy tag in his mind, If he had only 


accepted the drink when they offered 
-it in spirit of good fellowship, he 


wouldn’t have made the one mistake 
which turned the transcript of death 
into a transcript of murder. 
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Mac was only a stand-in for a tough gangster actor. ‘But when he 
found himself playing a gangster role in real life, he knew that the only 
way he could get out of it alive was witha... . 


Celluloid 
Noose 


By R. B. S. Davis 


HE YEL- 
LOW PAR- 
RAT 3H 


downtown Los An- 
geles is a large, 
square room—low- 
ceilinged, poorly 
ventilated and dirty. 
You can get half 
drunk in the place 
for a quarter and plastered for fifty 
cents. Plenty of people do both— 
mostly the scabs and hangers-on of 
the picture industry. You’ll see a lot 
of people there who look just like the 
movie stars who are right up there 
on top at the present moment. These 


people are stand-ins and doubles out 
of work—like myself. I’m a double. 
That’s how this guy happened to come 
up to me that night. 

He was big, fat, red-faced, with 
black beetling eyebrows. He was 
dressed in evening clothes that were- 
n’t stolen studio property or rented 
from “Alonzo Your Tailor.” He had 
two guys with him—two of the tough- 
est looking monkeys in the world. 
They kept tugging at their wing col- 
lars and patting their dinner coats 
on the left side, just above the waist. 
The big fat guy stared at me with a 
puzzled expression for a moment, then 
opened his yap to speak. I interrupt- 
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ed him because I knew what he was 
going to say. 

“No, I’m not Jimmy Cronin, the 
gangster actor. Yes, I know I look 
like him.” I wagged my head up and 
down and gave the guy a sour smile. 
“I’m his double. Now, beat it.” It 
made me sore to have those guys gap- 
ing at me all the time, and besides I 
was feeling pretty low that night. 

The big guy made a grunting noise 
that could have passed for surprise. 
He pulled a chair away from the 
table and sank heavily into it, stuck a 
huge blaek cigar into his mouth and 
lit it. All the time he didn’t take his 
eyes away from my face. 

“Are you working right now?” he 
asked. 

“If I were, I wouldn’t be sitting in 
this stinking hole talking to you,” I 
told him. 

His face became serious—serious 
and ugly. In the sickly yellow light 
of the Parrot, it looked like the face 
of a freshly shaven gorilla. “Listen, 
brother,” he told me evenly, “take 
the chip off your shoulder. It’s easy as 
hell to start something with us, but 
it ain’t so easy to finish it. I like po- 
lite guys, see?” 


DIDN’T say anything. I just kept 

looking at him. For the life of me, 
I eouldn’t place his type, and in Hol- 
lywood when you can’t do that with a 
person, is wrong. This guy 
wasn’t pictures. That was plain. He 
had dough, but he wasn’t any sucker 
looking for a chance to “angel” some 
producer. He was too smart-looking 
for that. Still, he had something on 
his mind. I waited. 

After he'd given me a chance to 
mull over his last words, he spoke 
again. “I started to ask you, are you 
working ?” 

I shook my head negatively. 

“That’s better,” he said. “Now, I 
got a job for you. A few days work 
and lots of do-re-mi.” His tone im- 
plied that it was a foregone eonelu- 
sion that I would accept whatever he 
offered. “You wen’t need any duds or 


anything. You can come with me 
right now out to the place—the— 
what do you call it, Hammy?”’ He 
looked sideways at one of his stooges. 

“De loeation,” Hammy murmured 
with some show of pride. 

“Yeah, the loeation. You got any 
family ?” 

I shook my head again. “What are 
you doing, making a picture?” 

“Yeah. In a way I’m making a pic- 
ture. I need a couple of guys with 
nerve, too. Not any of these pretty- 
faced guys. I need ’em with stomach. 
Now, do you—” 

“Tf you’re making a picture about 
gangsters, why don’t you get Jimmy 
Cronin?” I cut in suspiciously. “I hap- 
pen to know he’s available right 
now.” 

The fat man slapped both hands 
down on the table and half rose to 
his feet. “I’m not here to waste time,” 
he snapped. “Make up your mind and 
no questions.” 

Well, if I hadn’t known that every 
legitimate picture company in the 
business was through with me, things 
might have been different. If there’d 
been even a ghost of a chance of my 
landing a studio job the next day— 
or any day after that—TI’d have told 
this guy to go to hell because I didn’t 
like the smell of him even then. But 
there wasn’t. 

Jimmy Cronin had been told that 
very day by American Pictures that 
he was through. His pictures for the 
last year and a half had flopped mis- 
erably, and there wasn’t a producer 
in Hollywood who would touch him. 
And let me tell you, when a star flops, 
his double flops ten times as hard. The 
ex-star might land a few consolation 
parts from soft-hearted directors, but 
who the hell has any use for a has- 
been’s double? 

I told the fat guy to count me in. 
He told me he wanted another guy 
out of the crewd of bums im the Yel- 
low Parrot to come along—somebody 
who knew something about eameras, 
ete.—who needed dough and didn’t 
care how he got it. Just then Shorty 


the table and his ears caught the 
word, “Dough.” 

“Dough?” he said. “Who said 
dough?” He grinned at me, then at 
the fat guy. 

“Do you know austere about cam- 
eras?” the fat guy asked him. 

‘Know anything about them!” 
Shorty echoed. “I used to make ’em.” 

The fat guy looked at me. I nodded. 
Shorty edged nearer to the table. 
“What's up?” he asked. 

The fat guy told him he had some 
work for us in the same fashion he’d 
told me—take it or leave it, etc. 
Shorty was only too glad to take it. 
And no questions. He’d made good 
money at one time as a picture tech- 
nician until tough luck and drink put 
him on the skids. Almost anything 
sounded good to Shorty. 

Without any moré ado we followed 
our benefactor and his two stooges 
out into the street, climbed into a long 
black limousine and were off. 


E started out Figulora toward 

San Pedro, but after a while 
cut off to the left and headed east. 
The driver kept the car rolling at 
about sixty or seventy. Towns 
whipped past. It wasn’t long before 
“we got into really hilly country. I 
don’t know how long we drove after 
that, All I know is that it was a hell 
of a Jong time. It must have been two 
or three in the morning when we 
pulled into this rancho, or whatever it 
was. 

Shorty and I were taken to a small 
room in a low, squat, stuccoed build- 
ing, and told te turn in. By this time, 
Shorty was getting curious, and I 
didn’t blame him. 

“What the hell is the play here, 
Mac? Is this pictures?” 

“Never mind what it is,” I told him. 
“You'll find out soon enough.” 

He did. The next morning we 
were roused out ef bed about eight 
o’cleck, given a feed and told to re- 
port io Jake, “Who’s Jake?” we want- 

ed to know. 


Griswold happened io be ambling by 


Jake turned out to be the fat guy. — 
We found him sitting out in the patio © 
in front, surrounded by at least a 
dozen guys of the same calibre as the 
two who had accompanied him the 
night before. Jake gave us a merry, 
“Good morning,” and the whole crowd 
of us walked across the roadway toa 
big barn. 

Inside was a sound and camera. 
truck of the type used for shooting 
moving scenes—speeding automov- 
biles, galloping horsemen, etc. In it 
there were a lot of junk accessories 
such as film, developing materials, 
klieg lights, and sun reflectors. Three 
limousines, similar to the one we had 
come out in from Los Angeles were 
standing outside. 

One of the men, upon an order from | 
Jake, backed the truck out into the 
ranch yard. A few of the others 
hauled a bunch of sawed-off shotguns, 
Tommy-guns, and Luger pistols out 
of the limousines and began oiling 
them up and letting go with a few 
tentative bursts of fire at the barn 
walls. Shorty and I began to sweat. 
Jake came up to me and slapped a 
hand on my shoulder. 

“My actors,” he said: waggishly. 
“Now, look, you guys. This picture is 
about a bank holdup, You’re Jimmy 
Cronin.” He jerked a thumb at me. 
“The famous bad guy of the movies. 
The barn door is the doorway of the 
bank. You ride up to it in one of the 
cars with the mob. All of you jump — 
out of the car. You and a couple of — 
other guys stand on the sidewalk and > 
keep the crowd back if necessary.The 
rest jump into the bank, get the 
sugar, and bring it back to the car. 

“The movie truck is right outside __ 
on the street, taking a pictuxe of it 5 
all. When you and the boys jump into 
the car and start off, the sound truck 
follows, keeping the cameras trained 
on you all the time. Shorty, here, mans 
the camera. Get it?” 

“TI get it all right,” I told him, And 
I did, all in a flash, I began get. 
= feeling in the pit of n 
. “And after - we've re 
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= 
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long enough, we go back to Los An- 
geles and knock off a real bank. Isn’t 
that it, Jake? The camera truck being 
there will allow you to do almost any- 
thing and get away with it without 
interference, won’t it? 

“Shoot down all the cops you want 
—all the women and children that get 
in the way—and everybody will just 
stand around and laugh. They'll think 
it’s just a movie, and that the cops, 
falling down into the gutters and 
hanging onto their bellies, are just 
acting. They'll wonder how you get 
that wonderful effect of blood spilling 
all over the sidewalk, Oh, I’ll say I 
get it, and I don’t want any of it, 
thank you. Shorty and I’ll just be 
going now.” 

It was a bluff, and I knew I could- 
n’t get away with it, but I tried. I 
turned around and started to walk 
down the road away from the rancho. 
Shorty followed me, I could hear his 
teeth chattering. We got about twenty 
feet away when the dust in back of 
our heels began to spurt up with biil- 
jets. Then, when one knocked off my 
hat, I turned around. 


AKE was walking toward us, and 

so were four or five other guys, 
their guns pointing right at our mid- 
dl 


es. 

“Holy smoke,” Shorty breathed, 
“we sure got into something, Mac!” 

Jake stopped a few feet away from 
us. “Now, if you guys are through 
with this act of yours, we'll start the 
real practice. I understand, boys, how 
you feel about your consciences and 
all that. But it ain’t any use. So now 


that yeu done what you can to salve 


’em, lets go.’’ . 

“Suppose we refuse?” I asked. 

Jake reached out and patted Ham- 
my’s TFommy-gun significantly, then 
grinned at us, amiably as a kitten. 
“We really need your pan in this, 
buddy. It’ll make it look like the real 
stuff.” 

“And if we do play ball, we'll get 
it in the back anyway,” I said. 
Jake shrugged and turned away. 


“And maybe you won’t,” he said. 
“TLet’s go.” 

They had rigged up the old bat- 
tered klieg lights and a couple of sun 
reflectors in front of the barn door. 
Some heavy fire hose served as a 
fake for trunk lines with cables 
strung through them, They stretched 
these along the roadway and up into 
the sound truck, although the actual 
juice that was used came from a set 
of batteries inside the truck itself. 

Some of the boys were dressed in 
riding boots, slacks, turtle-neck 
sweaters and berets. They were to ar- 
rive on the scene at the same time as 
the sound truck, get the hoses out, the 
lights placed, and ropes set up to keep 
the crowd back, etc. They went 
through their routine about half a 
dozen times before we even began 
ours. By that time they had it down 
so they could do it in almost nothing 
flat. Then we rehearsed the stickup. 
All T had to do was to stand around, 
look ugly, and wave an empty Luger 
pistol. 

When the getaway started, the 
lights and the rest of the equipment 
were to be left behind. The two limou- 
sines would start off first, and then 
the sound truck close behind. The 
camera crane, with Shorty at the 
camera, would swing up and face him 
forward. He was to keep the camera 
trained on us all the time. I found a 
few unused reels of film in the sound 
truck and gave them to Shorty to put 
in the camera. It wasn’t their idea to 
have him actually shoot these scenes, 
but I thought a record of them might 
come in handy. 

“Take a few shots now,” I told 
Shorty on the sly, “and save the rest 
till later.” 

We went through the whole routine 
a few more times, and it really began 
to look pretty good. Then we ad- 
journed to the big front room of the 
ranch-house -where Jake had a blue- 
print of the bank we were going to 
knock off. There was a lot of talk 
over this, a discussion about the place 
somewhere on the outskirts of Los 


Angeles where. we were to abandon 
the sound truck and the two limou- 
sines and pick up two other cars. 

There was a lot of general talk 
about the whole setup and the amount 
of the dough they expected to haul. 
Jake gave Shorty and me a good talk- 
ing-to and wound up by telling us 
that we’d better play our parts well 
because there’d be loaded guns 
trained upon us every second of the 
time. 

Then we were given another feed, 
and Shorty and I were locked up in 
our little room again. It must have 
been three or four in the afternoon 
by this time. 

Around nine, somebody handed an- 
other feed into us. We ate this, flopped 
down on the beds and dozed. I guess 
we slept for about four or five hours. 
Then Hammy came, unlocked the door 
and told us to come into the front 
room. 

All of the boys were there, and 
every last man of them had a pint of 
whiskey in his fist, including our 
benefactor, Jake Kroll. Jake waved 
his hand at the almost empty case at 
his feet, and told us to treat ourselves 
to a pint. I glanced at the open door 
leading outdoors into the night, and 
the notion crossed my mind that I 
might make a bolt through it. But 
there were too many gun muzzles 
pointing in my direction. I helped my- 
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self to a pint, pulled out the cork. I 
saluted Jake with the pint, and said: 
“Here’s to crime.” Then I took a long 
drink, 

“When we finish these up,” Jake 
said, “then we’ll start.” 


HE RIDE back to Los Angeles 

was altogether too short for me. 
The nearer we got to the city, the 
more jittery I got. Around seven- 
thirty in the morning we pulled into 
a deserted field somewhere in the vi- 
cinity of Burbank. 

More pints were produced. We all 
had a few balls, and those of us who 
were supposed to be actors smeared 
greasepaint on our faces. It didn’t 
seem like any time at all before Jake 
Kroll flicked aside his cigar butt and 
snapped: “Nine o’clock. Let’s go.” 

My heart sank right down to my 
boots. 

The car carrying the boys in the 
fancy get-up—the berets and all— 
went first. The sound truck followed 
them, and after that came our car, 
bristling with guns. The city was 
fully awake and going about its busi- - 


ness when we rolled into it about half - 


an hour later. I kept darting my eyes 
left and right, wondering when we 
were going to come to the bank we 
planned to knock off. I thought I 
might spot a cop and perhaps give 
him a signal, or something. 
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Of course, there wouldn’t have 
been any use in it, I was squeezed 
into the back seat between Hammy 
and another plug, and they would 
have filled my guts full of lead in a 
second if I’d even made a peep. But 
then, there was no harm in hoping. 
Suddenly our driver slowed down to 
a stop. 

I eraned my neck to leok ahead 
and saw the other limousine and the 
sound truck rounding a corner onto 
Fifth. I remembered that there was a 
big bank around there in the middle 
of the block. My stomach almost did 
a flop-over. I knew we were there. 

T began to wonder about Shorty, 


erane. If anybody started shooting at 
us, as we drove away after the stick- 
up, Shorty would be sure to get it. 
Poor little devil. He did have a wife 
and two little kids. Damn it! He 
shouldn’t have gotten into this mess. 


Shorty up im the crane, aiming his 
camera, at the bank doors, and I saw 
Jake Kroll on the sidewalk givimg 
orders to the rest of the boys. 

Quite a few people had paused to 
watch the proceedings, but the boys 
had herded them back about thirty to 
thirty-five feet away from the bank 
and had set up ropes to keep them 
there, When our car came into sight, 
Jake and all the boys jumped over to 
their car. I heard Jake shout: “Cam- 
era!” 

For some reason, when we finally 


stopped at the curb and got out, my 
nervousness vanished. There was 
something so familiar about the whole 
damn thing—the lights, the crowds, 
and all. Maybe it was the murmur 
that went up from the crowd when 
they got a look at my pan. I really 
am a ringer for Jimmy Cronin. 

TI did realize then, however, how 
deeply into this thing T was, Now that 
T’d shown myself as a member of the 
gang, I’d have to stick with them un- 
til I could tip off the eops to them. 
Otherwise how could I prove myself 
innocent of a part in this crime? My 
word would be no good. I’d have to 
baek it up.. 

We started out like clockwork, but 
then things began to happen. As we 
expected, the bank’s burglar alarm 
went off first. This meant only a few 
seconds before a cop, or cops, would 
be on the scene. They would know the 
difference between a phony alarm and 
a real one; Next, some crazy goop of 
a elerk in the bank went loco, got by 
the boys inside somehow, and came 
dashing out onto the sidewalk. Ham- 
my split his middle open with a gush 
of bullets from his Tommy-gun. 

Then two cops appeared on the 
edge of the crowd to my left. One of 
them was trying to pull a gun, and 
the other was trying to stop him. 
They struggled for a moment; then 
the brave one broke through the ropes 
and began shooting. This just about 
broke up the party. 


VERYBODY in our gang except 
ees Sees Oe Shs. Ap- 


were flying in all direetions. Three or 
four people in the erowd were hit. 
Women sereamed and fainted, men 
cursed and stampeded for shelter. The 
cop who had started it all was re- 
duced to a bloody pulp in a few sec- 
onds. 

This, mind you, was all taking place 
among the crowd on the sidewalk to 
my left. The crowd opposite them, to 
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my right, were still taking it all in as 
though they were comfortably parked 
in Grauman’s Chinese Theater during 
a thirty-five cent matinee. Even when 
the screeching of sirens announced 
the coming of police cars, they didn’t 
catch on. Jeez, you sure can fool all 
of the people some of the time! 
Somehow, by some miracle, we got 
into the cars with the money and got 
started down the street. Kroll and his 
bunch in the first limousine and the 
sound truck next. I could see Shorty 
up in that crane. He was vomiting his 
heart out, and even from where I was 
in the limousine following the truck, 
I could see that his face was as green 
as a shamrock leaf. I wondered how 
much of this horrible shambles he 


had been able to record on his film be- 
fore he turned sick. 

Two police cars were following us, 
pumping lead at the back of our car. 
Hammy stuck a fresh clip in his 
Tommy-gun, knocked the glass out 
of the back window and returned the 
fire. One of the other boys was shoot- 
ing out the side. We took corners on 
two wheels, missing other cars by a 
hair’s breadth. 

It seemed to me to be only a ques- 
tion of seconds before our tires would 
be shot away, and I was right. But 
our shots got home to the police cars, 
too, sending one careening into a lamp 
post and stopping the other dead in 
its tracks. Some one in the sound 
truck saw our car jerk to a stop, saw 
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us pile out, The truck slowed up 
enough to allow us to scramble 
aboard; then we were off again. 

I looked up at Shorty in the camera 
crane. Two bullets had entered his 
head right above his left eye. He was 
dead, - 

Somewhere on the outskirts of 
town, we pulled into a deserted lot 
where two new cars were waiting for 
us, In the scramble to get the money 
from the sound truck into the other 
ears, I snitched the used reel of film 
out of the camera and stuffed it un- 
der my coat. I found a couple of 
bottles of developing fluid, too, and 
I stuck those in my pocket. I don’t 
know what I had in mind, but some- 
thing told me these things might come 
in handy. 

This whole business took only three 
or four minutes, and then we were on 
our way once more and breathing 
easier. That is, the gang were. I was- 
n’t. I was just beginning to really 
sweat. - 

We half-circled the city and came 
back into it via the Brentwood-Holly- 
wood route. By this time everybody 
‘was sO much on edge they were ready 
to draw guns and shoot each other for 
nothing. It was a relief when we final- 
ly got to this apartment house and 
holed in, Everybody just flopped 
somewhere in a chair and stayed 
there. 

About five o’clock that night it be- 
gan to rain. Jake sent one of the boys 
out for some food and a case of booze. 
When the fellow came back with the 
stuff he also had a bunch of newspa- 
pers, some of them extras, with 
stories of the job splashed all over the 
front pages. I grabbed one and felt 
my heart sink when I saw my picture, 
big as life, smack in the middle of the 
page. 


HE STORIES of the affair all 
ran about the same. They used 
words like “daring,” “audacious,” 
“heinous,” etc. They told about my 
part in the crime—how completely my 
presence had fooled everybody, Read- 


ing about it in the papers like that, I 
could hardly believe I had been pres- 
ent. That is until I came to the part 
where they told about finding 
Shorty’s body and about the horror of 
Shorty’s wife when they told her. 

That hit me right down to my in- 
sides. I made up my mind to make it 
up to that woman as much ag pos- 
sible—at least to clear Shorty’s name 
—if I lived to get the chance. 

We had drinks all around and shot 
the breeze about the stuff in the pa- 
pers. Then I asked Jake what he in- 
tended to do about me. He gave me a 
long look through half-closed eyes and 
pursed his lips. 

“T don’t know, brother,” he said. 

“Give me my cut of the dough, and 
T’ll see you later,” I said. 

“You can’t do that, Jake!’ some- 
body jawed. “This guy’s as hot as a 
baked potato! He’d be spotted any- 
where, Look at his pitcher all over the 
papers !” 

The others began to mumble and 
toss me dirty looks. A couple of them 
were for slitting my throat right on 
the spot and being done with it. I 
began to think my finish was getting 
pretty close when Hammy pointed to 
the bulge of my coat made by that 
reel of film. He wanted to know what 
it was, I told them. 

“The reel?” Jake said. “Whatcha 
got that for?” 

“It’s a damn good thing for you 
and your pals that I did get it,” I 
snapped. “If I hadn’t, the police would 
have found it in the camera, and your 
maps as well as mine would have been 
plastered ail over the papers. You 
guys sure are smart!” 

“Okay, wise guy,” Jake said. “Just 
for that we’ll ail have another drink 
like real pals. Tomorrow we may have 
to cut your heart out.” 

The apartment had two bedrooms. 
Half of us were to go to bed and sleep 
until morning; the other half had to 
stay up and keep an eye on things. I 
was in the shift that hit the hay first. 
My head had hardly touched the pil- 


poohed out... 

. The next morning I told Jake I 
wanted to take a bath. I locked my- 
self in the bathroom, turned on the 


‘shower. Then I dug the reel of film 


out of my pockets and the two bottles 
of developing material. I put the stop- 
per in the washbowl and then poured 
into it what there was of the develop- 
ing powder. I slowed up the flow of 
the shower and put the plug into the 
bathtub. Then I poured the fixing 
powder into the tub. I snapped out the 
light. 


S SOFTLY AS POSSIBLE I 
opened the reel. I fished out the 
roll of film and began drawing it 
through the fluid in the wash bowl. 
When I’d finished with this, I did the 
same with the fixing fluid in the tub. I 
had a pretty tough time stringing the 
film around the room in a fashion 
that would allow it to dry, but some- 
how I did it, and got it back into the 
can and under my coat again. 

Then I doused my hair with water 
and combed it, taking care to leave 
it pretty wet and dripping so that it 
would look as though I’d just finished 
a shower. I unlocked the door and 
walked back into the front room. 

The window shades were pulled 
down all through the apartment, and 
by this time the place was an awful 
mess. It was littered with cigar stubs, 
ashes, empty bottles and dirty coffee 
cups. A few of the boys had started a 
poker game. Nobody paid any atten- 
tion to me. I sank into a chair beside 
the windows and pretended to read. 

About two o’clock in the afternoon 
the second shift of sleepers came 
straggling out of the bedrooms, rub- 
bing their tousled heads and staring 
at the card players with bleary eyes. 
One or two joined the game. The place 
began to smell strongly of body odor. 
I pulled one of the curtains aside a 
little and peeked through the window 
into the street below. We were on a 


wishing. it would stop because 


low before I dozed off. I was that 


main drag. It was still raining. I was 


beginning to get an idea. 

By eight o’clock that night, the 
smoke in the apartment and the stink _ 
of perspiration had become so strong _ 
that it was almost impossible to bear. 
I got onto Jake’s ear and persuaded 
him to let me open the windows in 
the front room about an inch from 
the top and bottom to let some air in. 
He insisted that I keep the blinds 
down though. I looked out again and 
was glad to see that it had stopped 
raining. 

I went into the bathroom, locked 
the door, and took out my reel of film. 

I shoved the tin container under the 
bathtub out of sight, and began look- — 
ing at the film through the light. The © 
negative was perfect. 

Excitedly, I pulled the film through 
my fingers. I could see the entrance 
to the bank. Myself standing there— 
the boys entering—the clerk coming 
out—the shooting—the whole busi- 
ness. I told myself that the film was 
worth a fortune as a news reel! I 
rolled up the film again, stuck it in 
my pocket and returned to the front 
room. But before I sat down this time, 

I turned my chair sideways and 
shoved it up against the. window. 

Then I sat down and with my left — 
hand I surreptitiously began to feed 
the film in my left hand coat pocket : 
out the window. 


HEN I came to the end of the | 
reel, I just hung onto it and 
began to wait for a bite like a patient 
fisherman. The poker game was still © 
going strong. Every once in a while - 
somebody would make a wise crack | 
at me, and once Hammy asked me to 
go out in the kitchen for a bottle of 
soda, That seared me. I didn’t want 
to let go of that film for even a sec- 
ond. I finally ducked it, and Hammy' 
went himself. 
I don’t know how much time 
elapsed before I finally got my b 
But let me tell you, no angler—Iz 
Walton, ee got 
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out of a tug on the end of his line that 
I got when I felt that film go taut in 
my hand. I damned near shouted out 
loud. For a minute I was so panicky 
I couldn’t think what to do. Then I 
gave the film a little jerk. There was 
a moment’s pause; then the jerk was 
returned. I let go. 
_ I had a terrible desire, then, to 
fling up the window, stick my head 
out, and find out who had grabbed the 
film. Would he hold it to the light and 
see what it was? If he did, would he 
recognize it as the celebrated bank 
robbery that had been in the papers 
for the last two days? Would he know 
enough to go to the police with it? 
Would he remember what apartment 
window it had been hanging from? 
I almost went nuts asking myself 
these questions. I couldn’t sit by the 
window any longer, so I got up and 
paced the room. This made the gang 
sore, so I grabbed myself a pint and 
began nursing it. I had to do some- 
thing to keep from going crazy. 
Time seemed like something gone 
dead. My nerves grew like tight hot 
wires inside of me. The poker game 
went on and on, the men completely 
oblivious to the suspense that gnawed 
at my insides. I think I was just about 
on the verge of some screwball move 
when the knock came on the door. 
Hard and sharp it was. 
The room went suddenly quiet. 
The expression on the faces of the 
men relaxed to a general deadpan 
stare. They gawked at each other like 
a lot of fishes. Jake growled in an un- 
dertone: “Who the hell is that?” 
Instantly there was a wild scram- 
bling for guns. The ecard table col- 
lapsed, sending cards, bottles, glasses, 
ash trays crashing to the floor. Like 
cornered rats, a group of the men 
made a rush for the kitchen door. 
There was a fire escape in the back. 
Some one in the hall outside began 
a series of driving crashes at the 
door. Hammy and amother man 
grabbed Tommy-guns and sent with- 
ering waves of bullets splintering 
through it, Jake began screaming in- 


struetions in all directions. I heard 
the sickening sounds of breaking 
glass coming from the kitchen. 

Just about then I decided I ought 
to be doing something to distinguish 
myself from these crooks when the - 
cops came in. Otherwise they’d blast 


“me off the map with the rest of them. 


I made a leap at Jake Kroll. He was 
the nearest to me. We grappled. 

Hammy wheeled upon us. “That’s 
the stinking stool pigeon that’s re- 
sponsible!” he snarled. “I know it— 
Jake—those films—” 

He swung his gun around, waist . 
high. A spray of bullets whizzed past 
my ear. Kroll attempted to conk me 
with the butt of his Luger pistol. He 
was cursing like a madman. I got 
one arm around his neck, strained, 
and the two of us reeled dizzily to the 
floor. He landed on top, and his weight 
sent the breath out of my body in one 
convulsive blast. 

Then more bodies began to pile up 
on top of us. Just before I passed out, 
I heard Hammy shrieking about try- 
ing to get a bead on me. Just after 
that, I guess, the room became full of 
COPS... 

That’s the whole story. I’m glad 
Shorty’s widow is being taken care 
of with the news reel proceeds of that 
film. I knew those pictures would be 
worth plenty. They were worth a lot 
to me—proved I didn’t fire a single 
shot during the holdup. 

Besides that, they were the means 
of my meeting Gloria—er—Miss 
Hodge, here. It was funny. When I 
woke up in the hospital they told me 
about this gal that grabbed the film 
and took it to the cops. They asked 
me if I’d like to meet her. She came 
to see how I was getting along. Of 
course I was crazy to see her. She’d 
saved my life. Imagine my surprise 
when she came in—young, beautiful, 
everything! 

As for this reward money, well, I 
guess I can use it. In fact I know I 
can use it, There’s an awful lot of 
swell places around this city to take 
a girl like Gloria! 


Sharpshooter— 


Captain Roger Norvale, big-game hunter, 
was a dead shot. But he was lured among 
the harmless, stuffed figures of his jungle 
trophies to face a stalking killer—without 


powder and bullets. 


a strange feeling of disqui- 

etude as he stepped from the 
train. Even when stalking big game 
in the denseness of the tropical jungle, 
he had never been aware of the pre- 
cise sensation of foreboding that now 
assailed him. 

The train had hardly stopped to al- 
low him to descend to the darkness of 
the deserted platform before the con- 
ductor waved his lantern. It pulled out 
of the station, leaving him in solitude. 
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Without Bullets 


By Paul Adams 


Valley Junction was one of those 
stations that are marked with an as- 
terisk in the time tables; a footnote 
explaining the asterisk to the effect 
that: “Train stops to discharge pas- 
sengers only.” 

Uncultivated land, thickly over- 
grown with rank grass, stretched on 
both sides. To the west a dirt road led 
along an upward slope of the terrain 
to the low hill upon which sat the 
estate of Donald Westen. 

Norvale, in the infrequent periods 


failed to wonder that the wealthy 
Weston should have chosen such a 
gloomy spot to erect his costly home. 
He now perceived a pair of bright 
headlights approaching along the road 
from the hill. They almost blinded 
him, then were dimmed, The car 
swung in alongside the platform, and 
stopped. 

Norvale picked up his small bag and 
got in. Rex Parker, Weston’s secre- 
_ tary, was the driver. He was thirty- 

odd, with a weak chin and shifty eyes. 

He turned the car and headed back up 

the hill, saying, “How do, Captain 

Norvale? Glad to see you again. Your 

skins arrived yesterday.” 

Norvale had always disliked Parker 
instinctively. But he was courteous to 
him because he felt that he was also, 
in a sense, an employee of Weston’s. 

He said: ‘Yes, I sent them ahead 
from the boat. I was anxious to get the 
panther skin here as quickly as pos- 
sible. We had run short of preserva- 

tive when we killed the panther, and 
I had to let the natives cure it with 
wood ashes. They didn’t do such a 
good job, and I was afraid it wouldn’t 
last till Doctor Loring could get to 
work on it. Do you know if he’s 
mounted it yet?” 

Parker seemed preoccupied with 
the task of guiding the car up the hill. 

“Why—yes. I think he mounted it to- 
day. I—we’ve—been having other 
troubles, captain. Though Mr, Weston 
doesn’t seem to be bothered much by 
_ them. He was all excited about the 
_ skins—says he doesn’t regret a single 
dollar he’s spent to finance your ex- 


= Norvale glanced sideways at the 
secretary. Again the night, for some 
ble reason, seemed to ex- 
ercise an uncanny spell of depression 
upon him. “You say—you’ve been 
aving trouble?” 
‘ker laughed nervously. “I guess 
can call it that. We may all be 
jobs. Weston made all his 
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when he visited civilization, never | 


r market, you know, 


and he’s never been cured of selling 
short. Well, he sold short once too 
often. He was caught flat when the 
market jumped. He’s cleaned out— 
five millions, gone over night!” 

“Tough luck,” said Norvale. To 
him the loss of money did not appear 
as a calamity. He had lived for months 
at a stretch in places where money 
was no good. 

Parker said gloomily: “This is a 
rotten time to be out of a job.” 

Norvale restrained an expression 
of contempt. Parker had been with 
Weston for several years. Now he had 
no thought of sympathy for his em- 
ployer—only worry about his job. 

Norvale said aloud: “I don’t sup- 
pose Weston’s down and out, His pri- 
vate collection up there is worth a 
million dollars if it’s worth a cent. 
Some of the specimens I’ve sent him 
are considered very valuable. And 
Doctor Loring has prepared them so 
skillfully that any museum would be 
glad to have them, In my opinion, 
Loring is the best taxidermist in 
America.” 

Parker was silent. He drove slowly, 
as if he were trying to kill time. Sud- 
denly he asked, “Did you bring a gun 
along, captain?” 

“Of course not,” Norvale said, sur- 
prised. “Why do you ask that?” 

“Well—there’s something else— 
more trouble. It looks bad. And Mr, 
Weston is so wrapped up in his speci- 
mens, he refuses to get excited about 
it.” 

“What is it, man?” Norvale de- 
manded impatiently. 

Parker hesitated, then said: “You 
remember Brenda Ewing?” 

“Weston’s ward? Sure I do. She’s 
been living here with him since her 
parents died. They were distant cous- 
ins of Weston’s, if I recall right. Sure 
I remember her. Last time I saw her 
she was a kid. Brown hair, big eyes—” 

“She’s not a kid any more. She was 
to celebrate her twenty-first birthday 


ina couple of weeks.” 


“ Was ge. 
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Parker nodded, staring straight 
ahead. “Was. I’m afraid she won't, 
though. She’s been carried off. Last 
night she went to bed as usual. About 
two hours later, her maid was pass- 
ing in the corridor and heard a sort 
of muffled cry. Before she had a 
chance to do anything, the door of 
Brenda’s room was flung open and a 
man with a handkerchief over his face 
came tearing out. He was carrying 
Brenda over his shoulder. Before the 
maid eould cry out, the man struck 
her in the face and knocked her out. 
When she came to, the man had dis- 
appeared with Brenda.” 

Norvale whistled. “No trace of her 
in the countryside?” 

Parker grinned sourly. They were 
coming through the massive gate of 
the estate. The gate had been opened 
for them by a man who stood on 
guard, 

“There’s no sense in searching the 
countryside,” Parker stated. ‘“Bren- 
da’s somewhere inside the walls. The 
man could never have got her out. 
There are a dozen guards on the 
grounds, besides the dogs at night. 
And there’s a wire running around 
along the entire circumference of the 
wall; from dusk to dawn it carries 
enough electricity to kill a man. It was 
put up for the protection of the mu- 
seum specimens. No, she’s in here, 
and so is her abductor. But the 
grounds have been turned upside 
down without finding her!” 

“Well,” said Norvale, “it looks as 
if I should have brought my gun!” 


HEY passed several other guards 

between the gate and the house. 
Parker,. leaving the car in the drive- 
way, conducted Norvale inside, past 
the single officer left on guard by the 
state troopers. 

Donald Weston was in the combina- 
tion study and library on the ground 
floor. It was here that the millionaire 
spent most of his leisure, poring over 
ornithological tomes. He was a short, 
thin man of fifty who looked more like 


a bookworm than like the reckless 
market plunger the world knew him 
to be. His recent tremendous loss in 
the market did not seem to have af- 
fected him particularly. He was the 
kind of man, Norvale thought, who 
could be as careless of other people’s 
lives and money as of his own. The 
abduction of his ward, Brenda 
Ewing, might not mean as much to 
him as the loss of one of the precious 
skins in his private collection. 

He greeted Norvale warmly, mo- 
tioned to Parker to leave them alone. 

Parker asked: “Any word of Miss 
Ewing, Mr. Weston?” 

“No,” said Weston shortly. 

Parker said: “T’ll have your bag 
taken up to the same room you had 
last time, Captain Norvale.” 

When he left them, Weston swung 
around to Norvale. “Look here, Roger. 
I’m more worried about this business 
of Brenda than I appear to be. I don’t 
know whom to trust.” He took off his 
glasses, waved them in the air, “Every 
inch of the estate has been searched.” 
He thrust out his hands appealingly. 
“Help me, Roger, won’t you?” 

“Of course,” said Norvale. “But 
don’t expect much of me. I’m not a 
trained detective.” He. thrust his 
hands in his pockets, began to pace 
slowly up and down. “What about 
Parker? Can you trust him?” 

“Certainly. The police questioned 
him. But ll swear he had nothing to 
do with it. He’s in love with Brenda 
—was hoping to marry her.” 

Norvale’s nose twitched disgusted- 
ly. “How did Brenda feel about that?” 

“TI can’t say she was enthusiastic. I 
don’t think she—ah—encouraged his 
suit.” 

“Good for Brenda,” Norvale 
laughed. “I see she has grown up to 
be a young lady of discrimination.” 
Suddenly a thought occurred to him. 
“Why was Parker so eager to marry 
her—outside of being in love? Has » 
Brenda got money in her own right?” 

Weston nodded. “Brenda inherits 
the bulk of her mother’s estate in two 


~ weeks, upon reaching her twenty-first 
birthday; that is, with the exception 
of minor bequests which have long 
ago been paid to relatives in Aus- 
tralia.” His eyes became filmed with 
moisture, and he hastily donned his 
spectacles to hide the sign of emotion. 
“You’ve got to help me find her, 
Roger. I brought that girl up from 
childhood. I have been more than the 
executor of her estate. I have felt— 
like a father to her!” 
Norvale crossed over to the other, 
put a consoling hand on his shoulder. 
“We'll find her. Suppose we take a 
look around.” 
Weston nodded. “We'll stop in and 
see how Doctor Loring is getting on 
with your skins. ‘Then you ean wash 
up and I’ll show you Brenda’s room 
and let you talk to the maid:” 
Weston’s private collection of mam- 
mals was in a wing at the west side of 
_ the house. The door was locked. Wes- 
ton rapped, and frowned when there 
was no answer, “Strange,’”’ he said. 
“Tye never known Loring to lock him- 
self in,” 

“Can we get in any other way?” 
Norvale asked. 

“Yes. This is Loring’s workroom. 
There’s another door through the mu- 
seum proper.” 


led the way around a bend in 
the corridor, and into a large, 
high-ceilinged room, This room had 
been built into the house, the two 
upper floors being torn away, so that 
the room extended up to the roof. It 
was the contents of this room that 
had been valued by Norvale at a mil- 
lion dollars. It contained specimens of 
almost every mammal known to man, 
and they had been mounted and ar- 
- ranged in expert manner by Doctor 
_ “fT suppose Parker mentioned to you 
: _ about my—er—losses?” 
“He did,” Norvale said. 
“Well,” defiantly, “I may be broke, 
Tn sever sell this collection: . 
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passing groups of animals arranged 
in lifelike pose. They represented the 
consummate skill of Loring, the taxi- 
dermist. There was one group of 
blacktailed deer in the center. They 
were placed in a setting of imitation 
rock and foliage, and seemed to be in 
the very act of grazing. Behind them 
was a long and vicious-looking pan- 
ther, crouching to spring upon them. 

“That's Loring’s masterpiece,” 
Weston said enthusiastically. “The 
panther is one of the skins that ar- 
rived yesterday. He mounted it first. 
It completes that group perfectly.” 

“T had a elose call with that cat,” 
Norvale told the older man. ‘He al- 
most got me.” 

There was a door at the other end 
of the reom. “That’s the other en- 
trance to Loring’s workroom,” Wes- 
ton explained. 

The door was unlocked. Weston 
pushed in first. The place was in dark- 
ness. Weston felt for the switch along 
the wall and clicked it. The light re- 
vealed a compact little room. Every 
inch of space had been utilized. There 
were racks on which skins were being 
stretched. There were frameworks on 
which clay models were being built 
up. When the skins were ready, they 
would be sewed on to these clay 
models, 

And on the floor in the center of the 
room lay the body of Docter Loring! 
He had been stabbed through the eye 
with a long glover’s needle—one of 
the implements used in sewing the 
skins—and it had pierced his brain. 

Weston recoiled from the body, his 
face draining of color. 

Norvale controlled himself with an 
effort. He had known Loring for 
years. He knelt beside the body and 
assured himself that Loring was be- 
yond aid. 

“Good God,” Westen said hoarsely, 
‘there’s a murderer somewhere in the 
house. And yet it seems impossible 
with all the protection Pve got.” He 
glanced fearfully over his shoulder 
into the museum room and shuddered, 
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“For all we know, the murderer may 
be hiding out there.” 

The indirect lighting in the mu- 
seum left many corners in darkness. 
The figures of the mounted animals 
threw weird shadows, 

Norvale said, “You better tell the 
trooper outside, Mr. Weston, so he can 
notify his headquarters.” 

Weston nodded. “I’ll do that right 
away.” 

“T’ll look around here in the mean- 
time,” Norvale told him. 

Weston went out, peering nervous- 
ly into the shadows around him. 

Norvale stooped once more to the 
body of Doctor Loring. The taxi- 
dermist’s face betrayed no fear or sur- 
prise. It was settled calmly in death. 
The body had become rigid already. 
There was a lump at the back of his 
head. He had been hit first, probably 
knocked unconscious, and then de- 
liberately stabbed with the needle. 

Norvale examined the rest of the 
room, finding nothing of significance. 
He went out into the museum and 
walked from one end to the other, 
searching out all the dark shadows. 
He climbed into the enclosure in 
which the panther was crouching to 
spring upon the black-tailed deer, and 
examined carefully the mounted jun- 
gle cat which he had caught on his 
last trip. 

Loring had done a sloppy piece of 
work there. The cast had not been 
properly made, the completed speci- 
men had not been well posed. The skin 
had been stretched hastily, and the 
head was askew. 


was not like Loring to work so 
carelessly. He must have been un- 
der some strain, or else in a great 
hurry. Had he known something of 
Brenda Ewing’s disappearance, and 
been in fear of being killed for his 
knowledge? 

Norvale looked at his wrist watch 
and frowned. Weston should have 
been back by this time. Casting a last 
glance at the body of Loring, visible 


through the doorway of the smaller 
room, he went out into the corridor. 
He came around the bend into the 
main hall and heard voices raised in 
heated anger. Near the front door 
stood Parker wearing his hat and 
coat, with two bags on the floor beside 
him. The state trooper was standing 
silently just inside the door, while 
Weston, red in the face shouted at the 
secretary. / 

“You'll not leave this house, Parker, 
till the police talk to you again. I 
don’t care how you feel about it—you 
stay right here!” 

Parker towered over his little em- 
ployer. His voice drowned Weston’s. 
“T tell you I had nothing to do with 
Brenda’s disappearance. You know 
damn well I wouldn’t hurt her.” His 
eyes blazed with sudden hate. “Why 
are you down on me all of a sudden— 
because I’m quitting? I’m not a slave. 
You don’t own me!” 

They saw Norvale and stopped. 

Norvale came up to them, said to 
the secretary : “You leaving, Parker?” 

“Damn right, I am. There’s nothing 
for me here, My job’ll be gone here, 
and I have to look out for myself. I 
don’t owe Weston a thing; I worked 
hard fer my pay!” 

Norvale turned to Weston, “Have 
you told him about Loring?” 

“I didn’t get a chance to,” Weston 
said. “I came out here and saw him 
leaving. My first thought was to stop 
him.” Z 

The state trooper shifted his bulk 
a little and displayed interest. 

Parker asked sulkily : “What about 
Loring?” 

“Doctor Loring,’ said Norvale 
quietly, “has been murdered.” 

The trooper stiffened to attention, 
frowned at Parker, and put a hand on 
his shoulder. “And you were scram- 
ming, huh?” 

Parker’s faee became a pasty white. 
He wet his lips with his tongue and 
exclaimed, “I swear to you—I’m not 
the one that stabbed him!” 

Norvale smiled grimly. “I didn’t say 
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he’d been stabbed. How did you 
know?” 

Parker seemed to have realized his 
mistake even as he spoke. He bit his 
lip now, said desperately: “I looked 
in to tell Doctor Loring that you were 
here. I saw his body. Good God, Nor- 
vale, I didn’t do it. I just found him 
that way. I—I didn’t want to be mixed 
up in the whole thing any more, so I 
packed my bags.” 

The trooper’s hand clamped tighter 
on his shoulder. “So you figured you’d 
walk out, huh? I guess you better stick 
around awhile.” He shook the pale 
secretary and looked at Weston. “Will 
you phone headquarters, sir? I’ll take 
this bird up to his room and look 
through his bags. Might find a clue to 
Miss Brenda’s disappearance.” 

Weston nodded, seeming too 
stunned to speak. 

The trooper drew his gun, motioned 
to Parker. “Get upstairs, you!” 

Parker said nothing. He glared at 
Weston and Norvale, picked up his 
bags and went up the stairs, followed 
by the trooper. 

Weston looked pale and drawn. 


Deep shadows lay under his eyes. ~ 


“God! he exclaimed. “I can’t believe 
it’s possible—that Parker should be 
capable of murder!” 

“Did he and Loring ever have any 
trouble?” Norvale asked. 

“None that I know of. They seemed 
to get along all right.” Weston was 
suddenly struck by a thought. He 
clutched Norvale’s sleeve. “Brenda! 
If he’s killed Loring, he must have 
killed Brenda too. Where do you think 
he’s hidden her?” 

Norvale shook his head. “I’m not a 
detective. Let’s leave it to the police.” 

Weston said wearily : “Well, I guess 
that’s about all we can do, I think ’ll 
lie down on the couch in the study 
after I phone. It’ll take them a little 
while. Milford, the county seat, is 
eighteen miles from here. You going 
to wash up?” 

“Not yet. I want to look in the mu- 
seum again. There’s something—” 


Norvale stopped in mid-sentence as 
there came from above the sudden 
slamming of a door and the sound of 
the trooper’s voice raised in an angry 
shout: “Open that door, damn it!” 
Then the sound of something batter- 
ing against wood to the accompani- 
ment of curses. 


ORVALE lunged up the stairs 

followed by Weston. In the up- 

per hall they saw the trooper banging 

away at the closed door of one of the 
rooms with the butt of his gun. 

“What’s happened?” Weston shout- 
ed. . 
The trooper turned an apoplectic 
face to them. “We were steppin’ into 
his room. Parker went in first. It was 
dark, an’ he just slammed the door in 
my face!” 

“Let’s break it down,” said Norvale. 

“Shoot the lock out!” Weston shout- 
ed. “Before he gets out the window!” 

The officer nodded. He placed the 
muzzle of his gun close to the lock and 
fired. Then he shoved against the dooz, 
and it swung open. 

The room was in darkness. 

The trooper shouted: “Come out!” 

There was no answer. 

Norvale slid past the uniformed 
man into the room, felt along the wall 
for a light switch, found it and clicked 
it on. 

The room was empty. The window 
was open. 

The trooper leaped to the window 
and fired in the air. Shadowy figures 
ran across the grounds toward the 
house. They were the guards who had 
been scattered about the place. Nor- 
vale recalled that Weston had always 
provided himself with plenty of pro- 
tection. 

— barked in the darkness out- 
side. 

The trooper raised his voice above 
the noise of the dogs, calling to the 
men who ran towards them. “Look 
out for Parker. He’s a murderer. He 
jumped out of this window. He must 
be outside!” 
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Somebody called up: 
cer.” 

Half a dozen servants were peering 
into the room from the corridor, their 
faces frightened. Weston ordered 
them to-go back to their rooms. “There 
may beshooting,” he told them. ‘“‘Par- 
ker has killed Doctor Loring and 
escaped. We fear he has also killed 
Miss Brenda. If any of you see him, 
give the alarm at once!” 

The servants dispersed. 

Norvale rapped out: ‘We've got to 
search the ground floor immediately. 
Parker may have doubled back into 
the house.” = 

“Thats a good idea,” said the 
trooper. 

Norvale led the way out. “You and 
Mr.. Weston, take the front of the 
house. I’ll take the museum. There’s 
something I want to look at in there 
anyway.” 

Weston asked him: “Have you gota 
gun ” 

Norvale remembered that Parker 
had asked him the same question. 
“No,” he answered impatiently. “I 
didn’t expect to walk into bloody mur- 
der when i came here?” 

“Wait.a minute,” Weston said. “T’ll 
get you one. I have a spare automatic 
in my room.” 

He went down the corridor, and the 
trooper started down the stairs. 

Norvale was left alone for a mo- 
ment. Once more he felt that queer 
feeling of disquietude. Somehow this 
house and the whole neighborhood 
seemed to carry an unsavory aroma. 

Weston came back with two auto- 
matics. He gave-one to Norvale. 

“TE don’t need to tell you to be sure 
the safety is off before you shoot,” he 
said with an attempt at. dightness. 

Norvale said nothing, led the way 
downstairs. 

The state trooper was in the front 
of the hall. “Go along with him,” 
Norvale told Weston. 

“All right,” the little ex-millionaire 
said. “PH take this part of the house, 


“Okay, offi- 


the officer can go through the east 
wing, and you can cover the west wing 
and the museum.” 

The trooper called back: “All the 
servants are upstairs. If you see any- 
body, shoot first and ask questions 
afterwards.” 

Norvale left them and made his way 
around the bend in the corridor to the 
door of the museum. He opened the 
door. 

The interior of the museum was 
dark. 

He remembered distinctly that he 
had left the light on. He felt along in- 
side the doorway until he found the 
switch, and pushed. 


HE mellow, indirect lighting il- 

luminated the interior, casting 
deep shadows in many corners. From 
outside, through an open window, 
came the hoarse shouts of searching 
men, and the baying of the dogs. 


Norvale advanced into the room, 
leaving the door open behind him. He 
held the gun ready. 

And then he stopped, eyes nar- 
rowed. The door of Doctor Loring’s 
workroom was open, but the little 
room itself, where lay the doctor’s 
body, had no light. Norvale had left 
the light on. 

He crossed the museum floor, past 
the mounted group of grazing black- 
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tailed deer and stalking panther, and 
stopped just outside the workroom. 
He could hear no sound now, but he 


knew somehow that a living person 


was in there with the corpse. 

Swiftly he stepped into the little 
room, and crouched. From his left 
there was a sudden, quick flurry, and 
a dark shape slammed into him. Two 
hands were clamped about his throat, 
the fingers contracting mercilessly. 

Norvale swung the automatic in a 
wide, vicious arc, and brought it down 
on his attacker’s head. There was a 
gasp, the fingers opened spasmodical- 
ly, and the hands fell away from his 
throat, A body slumped to the floor. 

Norvale stood up, found the switch, 
and turned on the light. Parker lay on 
the floor, unconscious. The blood was 
coming freely from a nasty cut in the 
top of his head. Evidently he had 
doubled back into the museum realiz- 
ing the futility of escape from the 
guarded grounds. 

Norvale let him lie there, stepped 
purposefully past the body of Doctor 
Loring, and picked up from the work 
bench a sharp-edged skinning knife. 

He went out into the museum, 
climbed into the enclosure where the 
panther was stalking the deer. 

He turned the mounted cat over on 
its back, and slit the skin along the 
seam where it had been sewed, from 
the edge of the lower lip to the tip of 
the tail. 

His eyes gleamed as he uncovered 
the plaster mould under the skin. 
With the edge of the knife he chipped 
at the plaster till chunks of it fell 
away. What he saw underneath caused 
him to work frantically till he had 
gotten most of the plaster off. 

When he finished, his eyes were 
bleak. 

-  Forthe plaster had covered the 
dead body of Brenda Ewing! 

And suddenly, the outside door of 
the museum room slammed shut, 
and the lights went out. 

He whirled, saw nothing in the 
darkness. © 
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Out of the corner of His eye he could 
see into the workroom, which was 
still lit. The body of Doctor Loring 
still lay in the center, and Parker was 
huddled near the doorway, stirring 
feebly. 

Norvale picked up his gun, which 
he had laid on the floor beside him. 

Some one was in the museum, mov- 
ing quietly—someone who had put 
out the light. Why? 

Norvale started to move away from 
beside the body of Brenda Ewing. 

But a flashlight clicked on, bathing 
him in light. It came from close by 
him. Whoever was in the room had 
crept up. 

Norvale leaped aside; and at the 
same time fired at the flashlight. An 
involuntary oath escaped him. He was 
a dead shot, and should have put that 
light out. 

But the gun was loaded with blanks. 

There was a chuckle from the one 
who held the flashlight. Norvale 
stopped alongside one of the black- 
tailed deer. There was no use dodging, 
the light was following his every 
move, 

There was a click—the sound of a 
safety catch being shoved down on an 
automatic. 

Norvale said: “Weston?” 

There was another chuckle. “How 
did you guess?” 

Norvale was sparring for time. “I 
didn’t—until I tried to shoot this 
automatic.” 

“But you came back here to open 
up the panther?” 

“T knew that Loring couldn’t have 
done such a poor job. It had to be 
either you or Parker. And I recalled 
that you had often helped Loring.” 

“T am sorry,’ Weston said silkily, 
“that my skill at taxidermy wasn’t 
greater. It might not have been neces: 
sary, then, to kill you.” 

Norvale exclaimed accusingly, 
“You killed Brenda Ewing — your 
own ward—so you could remain in 
control of her estate until it’s settled. 


————————SHARPSHOOTER—WITHOUT BULLETS 


You were going to use her money to 
play the market again. And you killed 
Loring because he found out!” 

Weston’s voice carried a tinge of 
self-satisfaction. “You are very astute 
for a young man who has lived in the 
jungle most of his life. You see, I 
could never bear to have all these 
specimens sold at auction. What is a 
silly girls life compared to these 
treasures?” 

Norvale said tensely, “Hell, I wish 
I were back in the jungle, where 
things are clean!” He saw Weston 
move forward slightly, and he spoke 
quickly, preparing, meanwhile, to 
leap at Weston and die fighting: “And 
now you plan to kill me, too, and blame 
it all on Parker. He certainly played 
into your hands by getting panicky 
_ when he saw Loring’s body. They’ll 
never suspect you now.” 


ORVALE elamped his jaws shut. 

He ducked behind the mounted 

deer. Weston’s gun barked, and a bul- 

let smashed into the stuffed animal. 
Two more followed it. 

But Norvale had gotten out of the 
glare of the flashlight. He swung be- 
hind a second deer. With the glare out 
of his eyes, he could discern Weston’s 
figure. He stood up and huried his 
gun just as Weston fired a fourth 
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time. He felt a tugging at his side, 
then a burning pain. But he saw Wes- 
ton stagger. He had hit Weston 
squarely on the face with the gun. 

He gave the millionaire no time to 
recover, but lunged out at him, 

Weston fired blindly. The bullet 
went wild. Norvale had forgotten the 
low rope around the enclosure. He 
tripped over it just as Weston’s fin- 
ger, clamped tightly on the gun, sent 
two more slugs past his head. 

Norvale landed outside the enclos- 
ure on his hands and knees and lunged _ 
out in a flying tackle that caught Wes- 
ton above the knees and floored him. 

Weston clubbed his gun and struck 
at Norvale’s head, but Norvale 
brought his fist down in a powerful 
swing. It caught Weston on the side 
of the head, and he sucked in his 
breath sharply and slumped down, 
dropping the flashlight. 

There was a tumult and a shouting 
in the corridor, and a dozen men 
breke into the room, headed by the 
state trooper. Some one put on the 
lights. 

The trooper shouted: “What’ve 
you done to Mr. Weston?” 

Norvale stood up unsteadily. He 
felt his side and brought his hand 
away bloody. 

“Nothing much,” he said. 


EXT to life itself there was 
N only one thing Dr. Albert 

Klausman wanted. That was 
fame. Ambition, the glory of achieve- 
ment, flooded his soul like a great roll- 
ing wave. And nothing, Dr. Klaus- 
man vowed, nothing would be allowed 
to block his march to this noble goal. 
Gazing fixedly through his eight- 
inch spectacles, Dr. Klausman knew 
he was upon the 
threshold of 
fame — everlast- 
ing fame in which 
he could bask sat- 
isfied the rest of 
his life, a stead- 
fast beacon star 
_ to his fellow prac- 
titioners. And, 
just as mighty as 
he felt himself, so 
he felt all other 
lives were insig- 
nificant, merely 
sacks of dross 
and brittle bones. 
Not through 
his prismatic 
_ lenses but in the eye of his imagina- 
tion, he visioned one of these unim- 
portant beings now. Contrasted with 
the doctor’s gross lumpishness, the 
other was puny, scrawny. Bent over 
_ a fuming beaker in a laboratory, he 
- eoughed at every few breaths, mo- 
_ mentarily turning away to suck in a 
_ few mouthfuls of slightly purer air. 
His straw-colored hair hung low over 
his eyes like a poodle’s, eyes dull but 
only latently so. A quickly darting 
tongue ran over dry lips as he lifted 
the beaker in fingers so tense it 


Dead Man’s Martyrdom 


By Leon Dupont 


The avaricious scientist made one mistake in his shrewd murder 
scheme — he tried to kill a dead man. 


seemed the glass would be crushed to 
many innumerable bits. 

The image was not pleasant to Dr. 
Albert Klausman but it was accurate, 
that of a man whose nerves had been 
torn to sheds and were now at the 
breaking point. This man was Isaac 
Volner, his laboratory assistant, one 
of the best research men in the field 
of preventive medicine but—and this 
brought a smile 
to the doctor’s 
smug lips—one of 
the least known. 
His loss to sci- 
ence would be 
only potential, 
and loss there 
would be. For 
Isaac Volner 
stood in Dr. Al- 
bert Klausman’s 
path to fame. 

The doctor 
shook the vision 
from his brain, 
and as though to 
prevent its re- 
turn, ground out 
his Turkish cigarette vigorously. For 
fourteen months he had awaited the 
time when he could announce to the 
medical world the results of his ex- 
periments. For fourteen months he 
had whetted the appetites of scien- 
tists, throwing them vague hints and 
vaguer answers to their questions. 
Now he was ready to announce his 
findings. 

Now? Not yet. There was Isaac 
Volner to deal with first. To his in- 
ner self Dr. Klausman admitted the 
discovery was less his own and more 
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his assistant’s. But Volner had be- 


come unreasonable and claimed all the 
eredit. If he acknowledged this, Dr. 
Klausman would be left with only a 
crumb of fame which meant defeat 
to his desires. To deny the claim 
would mean a shadow cast upon his 
laurels. There was only one way to 
answer Isaac Volner. He must go, his 
whinings smothered in death, 

Lolling back in his luxurious easy 
chair, the doctor lapsed into the imag- 
inary again. Upon the ceiling he saw 
ereat audiences clamoring for light, 
piles of telegrams, of press notices, 
volumes of scientific works. All these 
and infinitely more would be his re- 
ward—beginning tomorrow. 

Tomorrow he would sit down at his 
desk and very calmly and deliberately 
write a letter to the president of the 
American Academy. That letter would 
be a bulletin to the world at large that 
there had been brought to recognition 
a new vitamin, the anti-scrofula vita- 
min—Vitamin K, the Klausman Vita- 
min. 

Rigid with the magnitude of the 
thought, Dr. Albert Klausman re- 
laxed only after long minutes, and 
then he found his squat, heavy frame 
trembling a little. Rousing himself 
and moving to the window he 
watched the throngs far below him. 
Antlike they seemed, miserable, non- 
entities milling about blindly. The 
thought sent new blood. coursing 
through the doctor’s veins. He, from 
this pinnacle of near-fame, knew per- 
fectly his own destination. And this 
was precisely as it should be. 

Abruptly he turned away from the 
window and filled a hypodermic syr- 
inge with a fluid from a small bottle 
in his medicine cabinet. The instru- 
ment concealed in his pocket, he pro- 
ceeded down the corridor of the build- 
ing, round, ponderous head sunk low 
between his shoulders, turning neither 
to right nor left, stocky legs bringing 
him up before an unmarked door in 
another wing. With a pink, well- 
boiled hand he extracted a key and 
turned the lock. 


DEAD MAN'S MARTYRDOM 


I begin now the task of making the 


_thing of the sort, Isaac.” Dr. Klaus- 


assistant. “But of course you realize 
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SAAC VOLNER faced aa x 
penned-up hyena, worn fleshless 
trying to escape, could not have ap- 
peared more eager to leap at the throat 
of his guard. Under the mercury lamp 
his pale face was an ashy green, its 
furrows deep shadows converging at 
the inverted curve of his mouth. And 
his eyes burned with a quickened 
heat. 
“Well, Isaac, dear fellow,” the doc- 
tor greeted fatuously, “your work is 
almost over.” 
“No.” The puckered lips of the 
other moved imperceptibly, his hands 
twitching at the test tube in his thin’ 
fingers. “No—my work has just be- 
gun. I told you, Dr. Klausman, that I 
alone am the discoverer of Vitamin 
K, and so I am going down in history. 


name Volner unforgettable.” 
“Yes, I believe you did say some-— 


man settled his bulk to a stool and 
gazed at the array of flasks and re- 
torts, with scarcely a glance at the 


what you say is drivel, only the 
warped notions of a confined brain. 
You—an obscure laboratory man, 
making such a prodigious announce- 
ment, would be laughed out of hear- 
ing. And besides, it is not true. Iam 
the discoverer of Vitamin K, having 
furnished all the funds for the experi- 
ments, and being well known and the 
expected source of such a revelation, 
I expect to name it the Klausman 
Vitamin.” 
A surge of emotion cost the assidt- 
ant’s lungs bitter convulsion as he at- 
tempted to reply, Controlling himself, — 
he spoke with measured care: 
“It is not my brain that is warped, | 
doctor, but your own. And your heart — 
is corroded, Last year [came to you _ 
with the idea that the anti-scrofula _ 
vitamin could be traced. You accepted — 
my proposition to let me experiment, — 
you to pay the expense, both of us to 


work, shut up in this airless 
ae this gas until my X 


as rotten as wet tissue paper. Then—” 
Volner crushed the test tube in his 
fingers, eyes gleaming from the depths 
of their dark sockets “—I find the 
vitamin! And you think you will 
name it—steal it.” 

Dr, Klausman smiled generously, 
unmoved, albeit he squeezed the bar- 
rel of the hypodermic syringe in his 
pocket. “My dear Isaac—your nerves. 
Go home and rest until you know 
what you are saying.” 

“T know now, doctor. I know you— 
a pig, a fat, gluttonous pig—a pig for 
the spotlight. You do not care how 
much disease my vitamin eliminates. 
You only want to strut here and there 
like some god,*bestowing alms on the 
rest of the doctors. But you shall not 
do this,” 

The gaseous air pinched Dr. Klaus- 
man’s lungs as it sent his assistant 
into another spasm, He saturated his 
handkerchief with water and held it 


to his mouth and nose. Volner sub- 


sided presently, his voice under con- 
trol, but the words still acrid. 

“Go back to your office, Dr. Klaus- 
man. I’m nauseated easily now. And 
I’m afraid this chlorinate will eat 
your tissues away as it has mine. 
Thank goodness it has not eaten my 
brain. Go back to your nice sterilized 
office—with this to remember: you 
are going to be cheated out of your 


stolen glory—this in spite of the fact 


_ that you have every advantage. You 
can not see how I could possibly get 
any of the credit due me, yet I will, 
- doctor. I have a plan you would never 
- perceive—you are not big enough to 


understand it. But very soon you will 


find I have taken for my own the Vol- 
ner Vitamin.” 

The heavy features of the medical 
man melted into a patronizing smile. 
In indecision he touched the hypo- 
dermic again and then drew out his 
pinkish hand without the instrument. 


a He had just thought of a much wiser 


- eourse. Without retaliation he nodded 
his way graciously to the door and 
cen it behind him trudging back 
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ib the privacy of his own office he 
replaced the syringe and took down 
instead the sausage-shaped tank of 
chlorinated gas, the same gas which 
Isaac Volner had been breathing for 
months in the laboratory with such 
disastrous results to his body. It 
hissed out ominously as the doctor 
tested the little valve. Harnfless to a 
normal system perhaps, he thought, 
but to Volner’s this amount foreed 
into his lungs would unquestionably 
be fatal. And who would ever guess 
that death had been due to other than 
the natural calises of slow asphyxia- 
tion? 

The telephone bell jangled raucous- 
ly, and elearing his threat to moisten 
it and bring himself back te common 
things, the dector lifted the hook. The 
voice was sharply questioning. 

“Dr. Albert Klausman? This is the 
News. Do yeu employ a laboratory 
man by the name of Isaac Volner? 
That’s all, docter — thanks. Just 
cheeking up.” 

As abruptly as the voice had left, 
Dr. Klausman turned again to the 
corridor door and then hesitated, puz- 
zled. It occurred to him that the news- 
paper query was very odd. Perhaps 
Volner with his childishly gullible 
mind, had given the story of the new 
vitamin to the News—this way to win 
eternal glory for himself, a plan so 
big apparently that no one could un- 
derstand it. At once, the newspaper 
had doubted, as would every one else. 
No one would believe the truth com- 
ing from such an unknown. The Vol- 
ner Vitamim—Dr. Klausman sighed 
sardonically and tightened his fingers 
around the steel tube of gas. 

At the door of the laboratory he 
thought he detected dull moans from 
within, and he fticked the key quickly. 
Open-mouthed, he saw writhing on 
the floor the constricted bedy of his 
assistant. Without delaying to won- 
der, instantly fixing the answer as an 
acute lung attack due to the action of 
the gas in the room, he swooped down 
beside the man. With all its intense 
(Continued on page 108) 
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(Continued from page 106) 
evidence of pain, Isaac Volner’s face 
was set in a mirthless grin and he 
screamed between choking gasps, 
“The Volner Vitamin—he will—not 
—get—it....” 

Swiftly, with a medical man’s dex- 
terity, Dr. Klausman inserted the tip 
of the valve in the agonized man’s 
nostrils and touched the screw. He did 
not turn it, however, for the broken 
words had ceased altogether and the 
body doubled up in another violent 
cramping of muscles. Then slowly it 
relaxed and breathing grew less la- 
bored, then stopped entirely. The doc- 
tor snatched ironically at the pass- 
ing thought that the man had died 
without his own conscience suffering 
possible strain. He started. Men 
were forcing into the room. 

“That’s him—Dr. Klausman. I’ve 
seen him before. Is this a story! How 
are you, doctor? What are you doing 
there?” 


Striving for recovery, Dr. Klaus- . 


man appeared coldly challenging to 
the uninvited four—the speaker, small 


and beak-nosed, a second man whom | 


he recognized as a doctor accompanied 


by a hospital interne and an inscru- 


table man in a dark-blue suit. 

“T’m afraid I don’t know you gen- 
tlemen,” he said quietly, holding up 
the steel cylinder, “but this happens 
to be an emergency tank of oxygen. I 
have been trying to revive this poor 
devil, but I got here too late. He is 
my assistant, Isaac Volner—poisoned 
by the gas he has been breathing in 
this stuffy place so long. I came here 
from my office a minute ago and found 
him writhing on the floor. What do 
you want?” 


= bumptious little man straight- 
ened from the body where the 
physician and interne were making 
an examination. “I want the rest of 
the story, doctor. Volner phoned the 
paper fifteen minutes ago. He said he 
was positive you intended to kill him 
today—had been afraid of it for some 
(Continued on page 110) 
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| man. Even at $2 this was'a “Best Seller.” 


PLAYTHINGS OF DESIRE *,w%2:2” 


Putnam 


See them? Read then?! 


ON _ APPROVAL 


“Maxwell _ 


‘A VIRTUOUS GiRE 


Bodenkeies. 

STARK 8 The passionate story of 

DRAMA “Lou. . . wistful, pink- 

of and-whits Emre oes - 

res ie years old in the 

ENDURING coneesatl era of 1900, Alluring, 
LOVE born to love under the ¢ 


of a summer night and a boy whom hee 
parents forbade. They called her “‘fast’* 
in Chicago but Emmy-Lou believed im 
Romance and was seady to pay for it: A 
pulse-quickening drama of a girl's courage 
against the strangling conventions O8, 
respectability! Formerly $2- 
Konrad 


THE MARRIAGE GUEST uctccvice 


The tale of a vicarious loves 
REVOLE Of a fine, sensitive womam 
AGAINST who has succumbed to the 
CONVEN. necessities of existence and 
TIONS conyentionality, but wh 
fine spitic to the end, lives 
with, is loved by and bears children for. 
the maa she really loves. Stark drama 
the crucifixion of three lives, through 
which runs the golden thread of @ 
woman's passionate, enduring love, defy« 
ing the world. $2 worth of intense drama’ 


BROADWAY RACKETEERS o-tomnor 


O'Connor 


. ae A i f the Mai 
FA [pte Eat SE ge ER not delighted, it will cost you nothing. Lp Bem by the Beroard Shaw of 
Sof ute Toren st paces the i} Think of it! More than 400,000 of enctey Of the racket, pits the laws 
; 

fPrssion  <p,che sanctity of the North || these titles have already been sold. ieoes. 35 Tete largonr of Rackets 


heart-stirring noyel of a rich roué and land. Never before has Broadway artifice, 
his wife and the rugged Big Woods guide YOU can 5 in all its phases, blazing with illicit loves, 
who proves more sophisticated than was £ hongycombed with intrigue, teeming with 
‘expected. The frank answer to the ques- have all or us swift-paged lives, been exposed to che light 
tion “What does a faithful wife owe an pastace as in this volume, R life characters 


‘unfaithful husb: "" Many $2 editions 
Of chls “bent sstlee™ were sold our 


with authentic data exactly as originally 
sold in its $2 edition. . 


THE BIGGEST_BOOK VALUE OF A LIFETIME! 


SENSATIONAL NOVELS 
BY MASTERS OF FICTION \ 


NOT ONE WORD OMITTED 

‘Think of it—six books of thrilling fiction 
jwall recent “best sellers’—for less than 
balf the price of one of them! These sit 
‘daring books by famous authors are so en- 
-\thralling, so gripping, that the public made 
them “best scHers” at $2. Every one is packed 
\@vith romance and mystery, passion and 
inteigue . , . spefi-binding in its fast moving 
rfiction «.. that-extea something that it takes 
| to make people elamor for'a copy! 


ONLY FAMOUS “BEST SELLERS” ARE INCLUDED! 


Every book selected for its record of popularity. We are so sure you will be 
delighted with these Sooks that we guarantee to return your purchase price in 
five days if you are not completely satisfied. Don’t miss this chance ...send the 
coupon today while they last! You can’t lose! 


. €ACH FULL-SIZE BOOK 15 


COMPLETE, BOUND SEPARATELY 


AND UNEXPURGATED 

@ Each book—shown above as photographed 
in its original $2 binding—has been re 
printed in clear, easily-read type on pages 
G4 x 9¥% inches and bound in magazine 
style. The attractive, heavy paper covers are 
alike so that the 6 books form a handsome 
set for your library. Not one word has been 
lefe out! Hours of exciting entertainment 
are yours ..~ for only 98¢! 


MAYFAIR PUBLISHING CO., Radio City, 1270 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N, ¥. 


~ Nami 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS 


ASTOUNDING OFFER NOW! 


Bl We are able to make you this astonishing” 
offer only because of our tremendous volume 
of sales and because we want to introduce 
the Mayfair Editions of “best sellers” to, 
new readers at this low price! 


EDITION LIMITED... MAIL COUPON NOW! 


MAYFAIR PUBLISHING CO, : 
1270 Sixth Ave., Dept. 276 New York, N.¥. 
Please ond Sate six Dest sellers. I will : the? 
stman 98c, plus 2 few Cents postage on | 
Iam a omplesely sadished a wil sera the 
books within five days an e purchase ice. 
will be refunded immediately. ¢ 


Ad CS Sc 


| 
If you enclose $1 with this coupon we will pay all 


_ Postage charges. Canadian Orders $1.25 in advance, 


Foreign orders 6 shillings in advance. 
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DEALERS 
ay a : WANTED 
i] Send $4.00 Denosit on each ordered. ($3.00 
Ste Seo a ee 


POST TIRE & RUBBER CO., Dept. 1104, | 
4821-23 Cottage Grove Ave., CHICAGO, fLL. 


BE A DETECTIVE 


Make Secret Investigations 
Earn Big money. Work home or travel. 
Fascinating work. Experience unnecessary. 
DETECTIVE Particulars FREE, Write to 


GEO. T. N. WAGNER, 2640 Broadway, N.Y. 


TASH AiD the perfect mustache 
Bs groom, makes it easy. A 


few hairs look like a heavy growth. Natural. 
Brown or black. Send (coin) for new 25c tube. 
Free instructions. P. O. Box 264, Toledo, Ohio. 


Learn: Show Card $4 00 


Lettering in 1 Hour 
WITHOUT EXPERIENCE EARN BIG PAY 


Here at last is a method to quick! 


. It’s a dot and das 
master show cards an lettering. an hour. Without any 


3 
3B 
als 


ES 


makes any man look 
masculine and attractive. 


Se PI stem ine 
cludes the simple short-cut instruc- 
tions which is the key to our 
method. Also included are over 
25 styles of lettering and 
numbers, a layot pad, 
flexible protractor, art gu) 
sample 
a ru 


Sy 

etc. Also ‘‘Hints How to Make Money.’? We show you how to 

EE ae 
in a - vi 

complete or €.0.D. $1.15. 

Nu-Art System, Dept. 606, 150 Nassau St., New York 


(Continued from page 108) 
time. He sounded a little cracked, but 
I figured it was worth checking up. 
I called the sergeant here and he 
brought along a doctor and the am- 
bulance.” 

“And I want that jigger you’ve got 
there,” announced the detective, re- 
moving the cylinder of gas from the 
unresisting hands of Dr. Klausman. 
“This reporter says he thinks there’s 
trouble up here and I see he’s right. 
The trouble is murder, doc. This don’t 
look like no oxygen tank to me.” He 
turned the valve screw and sniffed, . 
jerking his head up quickly. “Whew 
—oxygen, my eye! Boys, it ain’t often 
I get a setup like this with the mur- 
derer and three witnesses.” 

Dr, Albert Klausman waved his 
hands in mock helplessness. Actually 
he was not stricken with misgivings. 
The situation was uncomfortable but 
not altogether unfortunate. Volner 
was dead, eliminated. He, himself, 
seemed to be incriminated at the mo- 
ment, but he had been able to slip out 
from other entanglements before and 
he would again. The attention the case 
would attract would be very desirable, 
and when he was proven innocent, the 
public would give him even greater 
acclaim as the discoverer of Vita- 
min K. 

“The situation is rather awkward,” 
he said mildly, turning toward the re- 
porter. “Look here, young man— 
you’ve been too hasty. It is no secret 
that Isaac Volner was losing his mind, 
the same as his lungs and heart. Yet 
on the word of such a man, you start 
a disturbance like this.” 

“Well, doc, your rep isn’t any too 
good around town, you know.” The 
reporter grinned. “So anything’s pos- 
sible, I figure. And this Volner told 
me a lot more over the phone—how 
you were pulling a dirty deal on him, 
taking full credit for a new vitamin 
he had discovered. Volner knew he 
was going to die and he told me I’d 
find a copy of the arrangement he 
made with you and the complete rec- 

(Continued on page 112) 
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Be You Want A Baby? 


a from hon Gant to orgny whe ceases i of dlees 
4 for years from functional sterility. and 
3 even often told they could never have 

children, ARE NOW PROUD AND 
, HAPPY MOTHERS from knowledge 

and use of a simple home method—de- 
tails of which I send FREE on request, 
+ Parents are admittedly far happier, 
healthier, more contented, more pros- 
perousand actually live longerasaclass 
» than childless couples! A baby gives 
the real home spirit and ties a husband 
and wife in truest enduring love and 
mutual interests. The majority of dis- 
contented, unhappy marriages are 
those of childless couples, Copr. 1936 


Get This Knowledge FREE 


During my 36 years o: raetice in functional conditions of women I de- 


velo) t ome hich in my illustrated treatise 
Beats ue ON meme It discusses many subjects relating to the 
female organs and tells how you too may at your troubles as thou- 
sands of ers have who re) of babies after being childless 
for years, and ort as well satisfactory relief from the various 
troubles am: te co: e me DR. H. 


Las 
ELDERS 7th & Felix Sts,, Suite 202-F ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


HEARTS 


LONEL ; — the world’s great- 


social extension 
bureau: Happiness awaits you, jdtenceeions everywhere 
seeking congenial mates. Many wealthy. 37 years of de- 
pendable dignified confidential service. Let us arrange a 
romantic correspondence for you. Quick results guaranteed. 
Photos descriptions, introductions Free. Send no money. 
STANDARD CLUD, BOX C - GRAYS LAKE, ILLINOIS 


a 
Folks wishing mar- 
riage introduced by 
continuous personal 
correspondence. State 

@ age. $1 only. 


JOHN HODSON, STURGEON BAY, WISCONSIN. 


LON ELY? 9) Meet your mate or 

sweetheart in Amer- 
ica’s Friendliest Club. Many wealthy. Details Free. 
PERSONAL REGISTRY, Box 242, Phila., Pa. 


BAGHELORS BACHELORETTES 


Discontented? Seeking romance? Companionship? Happier, Fuller, Richer Emo- 
tional rotor gb We've worthwhile, cultured, wealthy people, all ages, everywhere. 
" Wtalone, and lenesome, contacts quickly established by ultta-dignified, Purely Confidential intro- 

"ELITE SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE R 


POST-OFFICE BOX 375 LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


GET ACQUAINTED CLUB 


Confidential introductions by letter. Members. in every State seeking 
congenial mates. Many wealthy. If lonely, write 


R, B. SEMPSON, BOX 1251, DENVER, COLO. 


Mutual Acquaintance 


Confidential introductions by letter from @ b aerethe dignified elub; 
many wealthy. Meet worthwhile ‘Lonely Ladies and Gentlemen. 
Write for free sealed information. E. DE YOUNG CLUB, Box 327, 
San Diego, Calif. Box 205, Rutherford, N. J. 


FREE—TO FOLKS PAST 40 


Are ypur vigor and vitality low. Are you miserable because of 
constipation, colitis, stomach and digestive disorders, neuritis, 
“‘nerves’’ ete? Then, send for FREE information about these ail- 
ments and how you may get relief. 


FINK & CO., inc., Dept. 23, 151 West 40th St., New York 


LONESOME? 


Join the original PERSONAL SERVICE 
for particular people. Dignified dependable 
and different. We get RESULTS. Mem- 
bers everywhere. Write TODAY for infor. 
mation sent you in PLAIN sealed en- 
velopes. RESULTS GUARANTEED or 
money returned. 


AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE SERVICE 
BOX 14-V KI Bee STATION ON NEW YORK CITY 


E 
NGSBRIDGE STATIO 
TELEPHONE US AT Kingsbridge 6-2921 


Learn this 
Profitable 


Profession 


im 90 Days at Home 


Hundreds of men and women of all ages 18-50 make $10.00 
to $20.00 in a single day giving scientific Swedish Massage and 
Hydro-Therapy treatments. There is a hig demand frem Hos- 
Ditals, Sanitariums, Clubs, Doctors and private Racca as 
well as opportunities for establishing your ewn 

m this interesting money-making profession in your own 
home by mail throwgh our home study course. Same 
instruetors as in our NATIONALLY KNOWN resident school. 
A diploma is awarded upen completion of the course. Course 
can be completed in 8 to 4 months. High Schoot 
training is not necessary. Many earn big money 
while learning. 


Auatomy Charts @Sample Lessons FREE 


Enroll now and we will include uniform coat, med- 
ical dictionary, patented reducing roller and 
Hydre-Therapy supplies without extra cost, The 
reducing course alone may be worth many times 
a tuition Pet sad salah 

nd coupon now for booklet eentaining = 
graphs and letters from successful ainduater, 
lesson sheets and Anatom 


Charts. These will all be sent postpaid—F REE, 


ago 
You may send me FREE and stpal my Charts, illustrated 
7 seatoa: sheets and booklet fbatsiniag  enetographe and letters 
rom gra 


City one coc ee ces cece wswnsesessvves e+e. State .... ser oee 


PROSTATE SUFFERERS 


Prostate gland acute or ehronic, rheumatism, kidney and 
bladder sufferers, send for FREE trial package, amazing 
results. Endorsed by doctors 

PROSTEX COMPANY, Dept. 73, Miami, Oklahoma 


FIND YOUR IDEAL MATE 


SELECT MEMBERSHIP FROM COAST TO COAST 


Let me bring you LOVE—ROMANCE and a HAPPY MARRIAGH, 

Many fine, sincere, wealthy members seeking mates. Meet someone 

near you through my SPECIAL STATE LISTS. Free, sealed, con- 

nl information. SATISFACTION GUARANTBED or money 
iu 


GET TO GETHER CLUB. 2194-B-Bathgate Ave., New York, N. Y. 


YOU WART ROMANCE 


and long for an affectionate sweetheart wi 
money, write me. All letters answered and Hy 


confidential. 
MARY LEE Box 445-8 Rolla, 


eo 

Join this reliable Club 
established 17 years. 

| te: the thrill of Ro- 


ancee Members 
tee many Pings id Desscintions Free, sealed. 
MRS. Box 753. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


é ? ino nationally 
known Church or- 


Lape cor s bay 2 
; tit ty ticleia tae oe ipmate for 
EE aR pres age bring full particulars. REV. 

J. JONES, P. O. Box 2459, Kansas City, Mo. 


Allow . me a romantic correspondence for yeu. 
Confidentiat, Siento’ ee otroduetion to the ¢; f 
desire, arranged for men and women, of all ages, everywhere, 
through my _ personal social correspondence service. 

Tf you will write to me for plain sealed letter on how I 
may help you find the one to make you happy I shall be glad 
to give your request my personal attention. 


WRIGHT MANLY, P.O, Box 125 Jackson, Mich. 
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} Let Frederick Palmer Show You How 


to Write Stories That SELL .... 


Never before was there such an opportunity in the 
story writing field! Hundreds of editors are clamor 
ing for good stories . . , a rich reward awaits the 
writer who can produce acceptable fiction material. 
if you can write plain English and have a spark of 
imagination , Frederick Palmer can show you the 
way to successful authorship 
For 36 years Frederick Palmer has stood at the top 
of his profession as a writer and teacher of the 
writing art. Time and again he has proved that 


j exceptional talent is not essential. Given an_ ability 


to write plain English, and a fair amount of imagin- 
ation, has, through his’ unique ability, brought 
hundreds of aspiring beginners into the charmed 
cirele of successful authorship. 

The NEW Frederick Palmer ‘Course 

and Service in Modern Authorship 


_ This fascinating Course is the result of continual, 
intensive work since 1918, checked and analyzed 
against the progress of many students. You learn 
how to dissect a story and discover exactly how the 
author created it—you are taught the basic story- 
telling principles used by every writer since the 
dawn of history—you become adept in recognizing 
pulsing, dramatic material in everyday life and 
weaving it into an aeceptable story sequence. These 
and a thousand other secrets of the writing profes- 
sion are brought to you in a form that assures quick 
progress toward your goal. 

If You’re Seriously Interested, We’ll Send the First 

Division of the Course FREE 


It is utterly impossible to condense a complete de- 
scription of the Course into this limited space. We 
haven’t said a word about the Academy Writers’ 
Guild which renders invaluable service to members 
in marketing their stories, or innumerable other 
features. So we have decided to let the Course speak 
for itself. We'll send you, free of all cost or obliga- 
tion, the first one’ of its fifteen divisions, together 
with Assignment No. 1. Thus you'll be able to 
complete your first lesson and obtain Frederick 
Palmer’s individual] report on your work, exactly 
the same as an enrolled student. 

Mail the Coupon Now 

Remember, this first step costs you absolutely 
nothing. It’s our method of convincing you of the 
quality and completeness of the whole Frederick 
Palmer Course and Service. So make the first move 


_ toward successful authorship now. Mail the Coupon, 


ahaha alert etl oat le | 


: a 
Frederi U i iti 
t Rreterick Galieae, Aonsemy of Sroative Wiitiog: p 
Hollywood Bivd. at Gramercy Place, a 
f Hollywood, Calif. a 
5 Without cost or obligation, please send me § 
a the first diviston of the Frederick Palmer g 
| ae Course in Modern Authorship, together with 9 
® Lesson No. 1. It is understood that I may complete this first Pt 
assignment and get an individual report on my work, also 
y without obligation. : 
§ NAME oo. ceseee Gectes Gres ae eee H 
E ADDRESS s.ssssereseserseseees 4 
B All inquiries confidential—no salesman will call a 
oe eee? |) et tt 


10-STORY DETECTIVE— 


(Continued from page 110) 

ord of the experiments in one of the 
drawers in this lab. I’ve got a re- 
write man working on the story right 
now and if I find these papers and 
they check up all right, the stuff’s off 
for you, doc. The AP will have that 
yarn in the morning papers all over 
the world.” Peering and poking in the 
drawers of a cabinet against the outer 
wall, he triumphantly held up a type- 
written manuscript. “Got it! You’re 
sunk, Dr. Klausman.” 

“Yeah,” broke in the detective, “he 
slipped up there. He should have 


burned up that paper before he. 


snuffed this Volner out. 

The police physician looked up 
from the body of the assistant. “Some- 
thing funny here, Burke. This man 
was poisoned with cyanide. Look at 
the spot on his lips.” 

“Poison?” echoed the sergeant. 

“Wait a minute, you birds.” The 
reporter swayed dramatically on his 
heels, fanning himself with the manu- 
script. “Give me a chance to explain. 
I told you, sarge, I thought there was 
trouble up here, but I didn’t say what 
because I didn’t want the other news 
hawks to get the story. Volner took 
that cyanide himself—he told me so 
on the phone. Know what martyrs 
are? Guys that die for science and 
things. It’s usually a sure shot to 
fame. Isaac Volner made himself a 
martyr so the whole world would 
know the facts about Dr. Klausman 
and so the Vitamin K would be known 
as the Volner Vitamin instead of the 
Klausman Vitamin. It was the only 
way out he could see.” 

Simultaneous with a flutter of his 
heart, Dr. Klausman felt all the-glory 
and exaltation of his pseudo-achieve- 
ment fall away from him. The detec- 
tive sergeant was snorting: 

“Well, tie that to a mule! ‘All over 
something to eat—vitamins. Volner 
poisoned himself! Well—never mind, 
doc, if they don’t name a vitamin after 
you. Tryin’ to kill a dead man will get 
you a lot of publicity. Maybe they'll 
name that the Klausman system.” 
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$18O°, YEAR 


“On an International truck on a 
round trip to Cleveland, 385 miles, 
it saved 19 gallons of gas.”—James 
Beeley, N. ¥. 


“On my V-8 Ford, it works miracles. 
Its added power, acceleration and top 
speed has sold me, The results are 
unbelievable."—Ralph Fields, Mass. 


“Very giad to say, the Buick showed 
an incrénse of 5 miles more per gal- 
lon.”"—4. V. Grove, Washington. 


“On my Elymouth, I obtained an ev- 
erage of 22 miles per gallon, an in- 
crease of 7 miles, This means a sav- 
ing of, $15 a month or $180 a year.” 
—F. 8. Peck, Calif, 


“Tt saves me one gallon a day. I 
had to buy 5 gallons each day—now 
only 4 gallons."—L. V. Sweet, Pa. 


“My Chevrolet certainly runs smooth- 
er, has more Power and snap to it 
aince I put the Vacu-Matic on.”— 
J. H. Nelson, Minn. 


“On my Dodge 8 I am getting 6 more 
miles per .» With more power and 
pick-up, which is all anyone could 
ask."—Lee D, Esty, Calif., 


“] have twelve Vacu-matics on cars 
now, aod they all show an increase 
in mileage. ie car Owners are very 
pleased."—Freé Taylor, Okla, 


“T have been placing Vacu-matice on 


expert mechanics’ cars. All are well 


pleased."—v, W. Donahue, W. Va, 


: © nition! ‘ 


SAVES 


MORE 


Carburetor Control 
e 
t 


AT LAST! Automotive engineers have 
smashed down the barriers to perfected com. 
bustion! The new VACU-MATIC solves the secret 
of greater power! With almost magical action, this 
amazing invention instantly puts new life and pep 
in any motor. It adds mileage to every gallon of 
gasoline ... produces split-second pick-up, sensitive 
accelerator response, quicker starting, greater 
speed and smoother running, 


Qidsmate » Nothing Like It? 


The self-starter—four wheel brakes—knee action— 
stream-lining ... and now VACU-MATIC! The 
sensational money-saving invention! With it, en- 
gineers have achieved a practical means of bale 
ancing air and gasoline automatically for all speeds. 


Vacu-matic is entirely different! It operates on the 
super charger principle by automatically adding a 
charge of extra oxygen, drawn free from the 
outer air, into the heart of the gas mixture. It is 
entirely AUTOMATIC and allows the motor to 
“breathe” at the correct time, opening and closing 
automatically as required. No idling troubles—no 
carburetor adjustments necessary. It is so simple 
it will amaze you—so practical it will save you 
many dollars on gas costs, 


MORE POWEp 


hat BREATHES 


SD GPERTAHARGE 
PRINCIPLE 


GAS 


SPEED 


¥ VACU-MATIC proves itself of 


every car. It is guaranteed to 
give worthwhile gas savings, 
quicker pick-up, and more power 
or it costs you nothing. You can 
instantly tell the difference in 
added power and motor perform. 
ance — you quickly notice the’ 
cash savings on gasolines 


Free Details 


VACU-MATIC is constructed of 
six parts, assembled and fused 
into one unit, correctly adjusted 
and sealed at the factory. Noth. 
ing to regulate. Any motorist can 
attach VACU-MATIC in ten min. 
utes. Once in, its only reminder 
is the surge of instant power and 
speed it gives to the motor and 
the savings it affords. your 
pocketbook. 


Fits All Cars 


You owe it to yourself to know 
all about this remarkable discove 
ery. Mail the coupon below, 
Start saving gas with VACU- 
MATIC and enjoy a new driving 
thrill! There's no obligation—so 
get the facts now! Write today! 


Agents and r~> — — -FREE OFFER COUPON= — — | 
Sa j THB YAcu.Maric COMPANY ~-- -- 
7617-387 W. State St., Wauwatosa, W! ( 
Gentl 2. Ph send me full particulars concernin 
VACU-MATIO offers a | {he Vacu-matic and details of your Free Ofer. This l 
splendid opportunity for course does not obligate me in any way. 
unusual sales and profits. | 1 
Every car, truck, tractor Name SOOO eee eee eee ee HH SHEEEHEEESEE ESE EEE SEE OOOM | 
and copa Had Pheri 2 | i 
prospect. Valuable terri- Sean swaieeislescewacoegeeecsusese maine 
tories now being assigned. Aare : iD bh cad 
Check and mail coupon, Q City .......... Aawdalcasadesals seca MOMBoa sc occeee i 
Wauwatosa, Wise feo OR Mart interested tn culling oreverttion. af 


FOOT ITCH 


ATHLETE’S FOOT 


Send Coupons 
Don’t Pay Until Relieved 


According to the Government Health Bul- 
letin No. E-28, at least 50% of the adult 
population of the United States are being 
attacked by the disease known as Athlete’s 

_ Foot. 

Usually the disease starts between the toes. 
Little watery blisters form, and the skin 
cracks and peels. After a while, the itching 
becomes intense, and you feel as though you 
would like to scratch off all the skin. 


Often the disease travels all over the bot- 
_ tom of the feet. The soles of your feet be- 
_ come red and swollen. The skin also cracks 
and peels, and the itching becomes worse and 
worse. 

Get rid of this disease as quickly as possi- 
_ ble, because it is very contagious, and it 

_ may go to your hands or even to the under 
arm or crotch of the legs. : 

_ Most people who have Athlete’s Foot have 

tried all kinds of remedies to cure it with- 

ake success, Ordinary germicides, antisep- 
pS 


AOSD EE Rages Megs) Oreo 


salve or ointments seldom do any good. 


\ 


HERE’S HOW TO TREAT IT 


The germ that causes the disease is known 
as Tinea Trichophyton. It buries itself deep 
in the tissues of the skin and is very hard 
to kill. A test made shows it takes 15 min- 
utes of boiling to kill the germ; so you 
can see why the ordinary remedies are un- 
successful. 

H. F. was developed solely for the pur- 
pose of treating Athlete’s Foot. It is a 
liquid that penetrates and dries quickly. 
You just paint the affected parts. It peels 
off the tissue of the skin where the germ 
breeds. > 


ITCHING STOPS IMMEDIATELY 


As soon as you apply H. F. you will find 
that the itching is immediately relieved. You 
should paint the infected parts with H. F. 
night and morning until your feet are well. 
Usually this takes from three to ten days, 
although in severe cases it may take longer 
or in mild cases less time. 

H. F. will leave the skin soft and smooth. 
You will marvel at the quick way it brings 
you relief; especially if you are one of 
those who have tried for years to get rid 
of Athlete’s Foot without success, 


H. F. SENT ON FREE TRIAL 


Sign and mail the coupon, anda bottle 
of H. F. will be mailed you immediately. 
Don’t send any money and 
don’t pay the postman any 
money; don’t pay anything 
any time unless H. F. is help- 
ing you. If it does help you, 
we know you will be 
glad to send us $1 for 
the treatment at the end 
of ten days. That’s how 
much faith we have in 
H. F. Read, sign and 
mail the coupon today. 


Seen 


GORE PRODUCTS, INC. ACE 
832 Perdido St., New Orleans, La. 


Please send me immediately a complete 
treatment for foot trouble as described above. 
I agree to use it according to directions. If at 
the end of 10 days my feet are getting better, I 
will send you $1. If I am not entirely satisfied, 
I will return the unused portion of the bottle 
to you within 15 days from the time I receive it. 


CIT Se csae 


